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^  Is  there  a  son  of  geneit>ns  England  liere^ 

Or  femd  Erin ; — he  with  us  shall  joioy 
Topray  that  in  eternal  vjwm  dear 

Tlie  Rosey  the  Skcunrock,  and  the  Thistle  twine. 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  the  oirod^r  scorn, 

As  rocks  resist  tlie  billows  round  their  shore  ;^ 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  nnhom 

Their  country  leave  uneomqwermi  as  of  yore.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  WISH  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  impugn- 
ing tiie  motives  of  ^^ay  manor  anybody  of  men  by  the 
opinions  offered  to  the  public  in  this  work.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  there  have  been  and  are  good 
and  pious  individuals  among  the  papists.  Such  men 
as  Pascal  and  Fenelon  are  indeed  burning  and  shi- 
ning lights  unto  the  world.  But  I  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  to  prove  that  joopery  as  a  system,  politi- 
cal and  morale  uniformly  produces  the  effiBcts  ascri- 
bed to  it  in  the  following  pages. 

I  would  also  notice  that  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  the  American  government  that  the 
"  French  decrees  affecting  neutral  commerce"  are  re- 
pealed,— -yet  Napoleon  himself  declares  that  they  are 
still  in  force.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Conservative 
Senate,  bearing  date  the  13th  December  1810,  Buo- 
naparte declares  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
shaUbe  the  code  of  Europe  Knti/  England  admits  the 
principle  that  neutral  flags  mdke/ree  goods,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  actual  blockade  by  sea  and  land  shall 
be  admitted  as  sufficient  ground  for  seizing  a  vessel 
entering  a  port.  The  words  of  the  French  document 
respecting  the  «o»-repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  run  thus: — "  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
period  when  powerful  reprisals  would  compel  her  (Eng- 
land) to  return  to  justice.  That  day  has  arrived,  the 
decrees  of  JBerlinand  Milan  are  the  reply  to  the  Orders 
in  Council.    The  British  Cabinet  has,  so  to  speak, 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

dictated  them  to  France.  Europe  receives  them  (the 
French  decrees)  for  Aer  code,  and  the  code  shaU  be 
the  Palladium  of  the  seas." 

On  the  2d  of  November  1810  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issues  a  Proclamation  solenmly  asser- 
ting ttiat  the  French  decrees  are  repealed.  On  the 
13th  December  1810,  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  American  assertions,  the  Emperor  of  France  as 
solemnlif  declares  that  these  same  decrees  are  not  re> 
pealed,  neither  shall  be  until  England  acknowledges 
that  neutral  flags  make/ree  goods;  that  is  to  say,  un* 
til  she  submits  to  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  all  the  re^ 
ceived  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  a  doc^ 
trine  to  which  it  is  7iot  in  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
aided  by  his  vassals  throughout  the  world,  to  enforce 
her  obedience.  The  America  Executive  and^  the 
French  Executive  are  at  issue  upon  tliis  point, — the 
one  asserts  that  the  decrees  are,  the  other  declares 
that  they  are  not  repealed.  Utrvm  lunvsn  mavis, 
accipe. 

JOHN  BRISTED. 

>>>.  9  Hudson  SqwO-e,  NeuhYork,  20th  Marchf  1811. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

JLN  my  ^'  Hints  an  t/ie  National  Bankruptcy  of  Bri- 
tain, and  on  her  Resowtces  to  maintain  the  present 
contest  toith  Franee^'  published  in  1609,  I  inserted 
an  the  official  tables  and  public  documents  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  the  positions  advanced  in  that  work. 
Now  that  a  second  impression  is  called  fbr,  I  am  in- 
duced by  the  advice  of  friends  whose  good  opinion 
gave  birdi  to  the  first,  to  leave  out  the  public  doctf- 
ments  which  it  contains,  the  facts  being  considered 
as  sufficiently  established;  to  shorten  iIa  details ;  to 
concentrate  its  results;  to  simplify  its  arrangement; 
to  add  some  very  material  and  important  facts,  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  Europe ;  to  substitute 
in  place  of  its  citations,  mere  references  to  the  au- 
thors from  whom  they  are  taken ;  to  abandon  all  its 
local  and  temporary  politics ;  to  reduce  its  bulk ;  and 
to  alter  its  title,  so  as  more  immediately  to  comport 
with  these  modifications. 

In  compliance  with  their  suggestions  I  offer  to  the 
public  my  work,  shorn  indeed  of  its  size  and  propor- 
tions, but,  as  I  flatter  myself,  much  improved  both 
in  the  value  and  in  the  disposition  of  itB  materials. 

It  is  not,  howeven  without  diffidence  that  I  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
continental  Europe,  widely  different  from  the  conclu- 
sions on  the  same  subject  drawn  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
admirable  *'  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Disposition  of 
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the  French  Government^  including  a  vietv  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  French  Empire:'' — It  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  one  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  awfrii 
scene  of  action,  to  enter  the  lists  of  political  contro- 
versy with  a  gentleman,  who  in  addition  to  his  own 
native  talents  and  extensive  acquirements,  has  en- 
joyed the  privil^e  of  a  recent  visit  to  France  and 
Britain,  and  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  in  both  countries. 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Mr.  Walsh.  To  admire  the  many  sound  political 
views,  the  important  information,  the  manly  senti- 
ments and  splendid  eloquence  of  the  ''  Letter  on  the 
Genius  and  Disposition  of  the  French  Government,''  is 
less  a  conipliment  to  Mr.  Walsh,  than  an  act  of  self- 
respect  ;  1  shall  therefore,  with  all  deference,  state  in 
a  concise  and  simple  manner,  the  facts  and  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  confidently  predict  the  final  and  the  permanent 
subjugation  of  all  continental  Europe  to  the  power 
and  the  dominion  uf  France.  lu  doing  this,  I  shall 
abstain  from  mingling  in  any  controverted  discus- 
sion, respecting  the  clashing  and  discordant  senti- 
ments of  the  two  great  contending  political  parties, 
who,  both  in  these  United  States  and  in  Britain, 
divide,  agitate,  and  govern  their  respective  countries. 

The  events,  military  and  civil,  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe,  during  the  last  year,  and  since  the 
first  appearance  of  this  work,  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  its  positions  respecting  the  probable  issue 
of  the  present  conflict.  Take  the  political  picture  of 
Europe,  now  at  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  such  as 
the  enemies  of  Britain's  prosperity  and  honor  delight 
to  portray,  and  to  contemplate  as  the  presage  of  her 
speedy  erasure  fix)m  the  list  of  independent  nations. 

See  France,  one  great  encamjmient,  pouring  forth 
her  bands,  always  girded  for  the  fight,  and  goaded 
onward  by  the  relentless  ambition  of  the  greatest 
military  chieftain  the  world  ever  saw; — Holland  an- 
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oexed  as  a  fief  to  France ; — the  throne  of  Sweden 
descending  in  reversion  to  a  satellite  of  Buonaparte ; 
— Denmark  trembling  on  the  verge  of  political  anni- 
hilation ; — Switzerland  chain-bolted  and  fettered  to 
the  earth; — Italy  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy ; — Prussia  reeling  for  a  lit- 
tle moment  on  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  ruined  mo- 
narchy, and  soon  to  be  seen  no  more; — th6  petty 
lords  and  kinglings  of  Germany  holding  a  degraded 
and  precarious  seat  at  the  nod  of  their  conqueror; — 
Austria  crouching  at  the  feet  of  her  keeper ; — Rus- 
sia, barbarous,  unwieldy,  weak,  purchasing  a  short- 
lived existence  by  the  most  abject  compliances,  the 
most  unworthy  submission; — Spain  and  Portug^ 
wrestling  in  agony  with  the  master  of  the  world,  for 
a  frail,  short,  nominal  life ; — Britain,  alone,  dismay- 
ed, and  spiritless,  feebly  protracting  an  ineffectual 
resistance  to  the  huge  Liboya  of  France,  that  even 
now  encircles  her  in  the  folds  of  death. 

This  picture  of  Europe  is  somewhat  overcharged ; 
the  colors  are  too  deep  and  deadly  to  proceed  from 
the  pencil  of  truth,  yet  is  the  rf^l  condition  of  that 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  world  sufficiently  dark 
and  disastrous.  But  dark  and  disastrous  as  it  is, 
there  is  yet  to  be  discerned  in  its  present  condition,  a 
single  ray  of  hope,  pale-glimmering  in  the  horizon ; — 
that  single  ray  of  hope,  which  I  trust,  will  gradually 
overspread  the  heavens,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of 
that  dominion  which  now  envelops  the  myriads  of 
once  civilized  Europe. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  over-grown  power  of  France  is 
feirly  and  reasonably  to  be  expected,         ^ 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  French  political  and 
military  institutions ; 

Secondly^  from  the  resistance  of  the  people  of  con- 
tinental Europe; 

And  thirdly,  from  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire. 
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HRST  DIVISION. 

J.  AM  almost  deterred  from  ofiering  any  opinion  as 
to  the  eatises  of  the  French  Revolution  by  the  recol'^ 
lection  of  an  unlucky  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  gar- 
rulous lawyer  in  France,  who  began  one  of  his  inost 
tedious  baf-speeches  thus — "  There  toas  a  time  w/iet§ 
Adam/' — ^the  judges  who  had  before  frequently  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  prolixity,  unanimously  be- 
sought him  to  omit  all  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  for  the  present ;  and  begin  his  speech  in  fitvor 
of  his  client,  at  least  with  the  commencement  of  tiie 
universal  deluge. 

The  public,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  have 
been  long  since  wearied  by  dissertations  on  the  causee 
which  led  to  the  Revolution  in  France;  but  the 
causes  hitherto  assigned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  ovXy  secondary ;  and 
themselves  to  have  been  produced  by  one  great,  pri- 
mary, universal  cause,  which  has,  so  fiatr  as  I  know, 
been  entirely  overlooked.  I  do  however  ofiermy 
speculations  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence,  see- 
ing that  they  do  not  accord  with  the  opinions  expres- 
sed on  the  same  subject  by  some  men  of  the  most 
exalted  talents  and  the  most  comprehensive  infer* 
mation. 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  opinions  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  entertained  by 
that  powerful  band  of  Statesmen,  who  now,  in  1810, 
lead  the  British  Opposition^  will  do  well  to  consult 
and  to  study  the  very  able  and  masterly  disquisitions 
contained  in  the  following  portions  of  tiie  Edinburgh 
Review.  Vol.  1.  pp.  &— 18.  Vol.  2.  pp.  8—30.  Vol. 
4.  pp.  48— «2.    Vol.  5.  pp.  452— 46a     Vol.  6.  K>. 
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eS~7^— 137— 161.     Vol.  10.  pp.  10—27.    Vol.  13. 
pp.  427^462.     Vol.  1&  pp.  20—30. 

The  great  statesmen  who  conduct  this  extraordi- 
nary journal  appear  to  consider  the  Revolution,  in 
France,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
but  the  privileged  orders  from  the  government  of 
that  country ;  and  to  pronounce  virith  confidence  that 
die  inevitable  effects  of  that  Revolution  will  be  the 
entire  and  permanent  subjugation  of  continental  Eu- 
rope; and  perhaps^  of  the  British  Empire,  under  the 
dcmiintan.  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  unless  Britain 
shaJl  adopt  a  system  of  policy  diflerent  from  that 
which  has  b^a  uniformly  pursued  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pitty  aod  his  successors  in  office,  with  the  single  ex-^ 
option  of  those  few  months  when  the  reins  were  held 
by  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Burke  in  Vol.  8.  pp.  235 — ^250,  of  his  works, 
states  the  coMes  of  the  French  Revolution  to  have 
cmisisted  in  the  efforts  of  the  philosophers  of  France 
to  destroy  the  christian  religion ;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
her  pciUicians  to  establish  the  universal  domination 
of  their  ovra  country,  upon  the  ruins  of  all  other 
governments.  The  effects  of  that  Revolution  Mr. 
Borke  appears  to  dread  as  the  almost  unavoidable 
means  of  extinguishing  the  last  remaining  sparks  of 
hberty  and  civilization  in  Europe. 

No  man  can  possibly  entertain  a  more  entire  vene- 
ration than  I  do  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke  on  every 
subject,  illumined  by  his  incomparable  understand- 
ing, qui  poBfie  mnnia  tractavit^  et  nihil  tetigit  quod  nmt 
ofnacit.  It  is  therefore  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
I  venture  for  a  moment  to  dissent  from  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Mr.  Burke  was  entirely  correct  in  his  opinion  that 
the  French  philosophists  were  a  herd  of  shallow- 
brained  politicians,  mainly  bent  upon  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  all  religion ;  and  that  the  French  statesmen, 
being  much  longer-sighted  than  the  philosophers  used 
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tbem  for  their  own  purposes,  all  of  which  were  di- 
rected   towards    the    exterior    aggrandizement    of 
France.     And  yet  these  two  classes  of  men,  the  po- 
'^'Y  '    liticians  and  the  philosophists,  were  not  the  causes  of^ 

/  but  only  'main  movers  in^  the  French  Revolution* 

These  causes  were  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  pre-- 
existing  state  of  society  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  France,  of  which  these  two 
orders  of  men  availed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  respective  designs.  This  predispos-- 
ing  state  of  society  was  brought  about  by  the  decay 
and  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  had  been  progressively  and  rapidly  declining 
for  a  full  century  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
all  over  the  European  continent.  The  heart  of  man 
is  prone  to  infidelity,  and  all  those  institutions  which 
encourage  this  propensity,  of  necessity  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  public  prosperity  by  destroying  the  basis 
of  moral  obligation. 
^  Popery  naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  a  na- 

tion into  practical  and  speculative  ageism.  The  few 
men  of  sense  who  happen  to  live  in  any  one  country 
during  the  same  age,  for  the  most  part,  after  detect- 
ing its  numberless  mummeries,  frauds,  and  absurdi* 
ties,  disbelieve  it  altogether;  and  being  ignorant  of 
any  purer  religion,  they  plunge  themselves  at  once 
into  speculative  atheism,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, free  themselves  from  all  moral  restraint. 
For  certainly  if  there  be  no  God,  and  no  future  state, 
man  cannot  be  accountable  hereafter  for  any  of  his 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh ;  and  is  therefore  at  full  liber- 
ty to  do  whatever  he  is  willing  and  able  to  do,  .provi- 
ded that  he  does  not  endanger  his  own  personal 
safety  or  convenience.  •  Thus  the  whole  system  of 
morals  is  reduced  to  a  mere  calculation  of  vtdividual 
expediency;  there  is  no  longer  any  general  rule  of 
morality,  but  every  different  individual  has  a  different 
moral  code  which  he  is  perpetually  fitting,  as  cir- 
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CQtnstances  arise,  to  his  own  convenience,  caprice, 
and  inclination. 

In  the  many,  who  never  think,  popery,  by  its  ready 
ahsohUicn  of  all  sin  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  produces  with  tolerable  and  sufficient  unifor- 
mity a  course  oi practical  atheism ;  and  equally  sets 
them  loose  from  all  the  bonds  of  moral  restraint,  as 
it  does  their  more  reflecting  and  speculative  brethren. 

With  the  disr^ard  of  all  moral  obligation  are  in- 
separably connected  great  depravation  of  manners, 
and  want  of  all  productive  industry.  The  slightest 
glance  at  the  actual  condition  of  popish  and  of  pro- 
testant  countries  will  fully  prove  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  industry,  civilization,  and  virtue  of 
£ngland,  Scotland,  and  protestant  Ireland  are  incal- 
culably superior  to  those  of  the  popish  part  of  Erin. 
The  contrast  is  also  peculiarly  striking  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  where  the  different  territories  be- 
ing intermingled,  the  traveller  continually  passes 
from  a  protestant  to  a  popish  country.  For  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  condition  of  popery  in  these  United 
States,  see  "  State  of  the  Catholic  Religion  and  Mis*- 
sions  in  North  America,''  published  in  the  Merctire  de 
France,  5th  July,  1806. 

Poverty,  filth,  idleness,  and  profligacy  uniformly 
point  out  the  influence  of  papal  superstition;  and 
opulence,  cleanliness,  industry,  and  good  order  as 
invariably  result  from  the  florishing  condition  of 
protestantism.  There  is  the  same  contrast  between 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  two  religions.  In- 
telligence is  generally  difiiised  through  protestant 
districts  while  the  darkness  of  error  overspreads  the 
r^ons  of  popery.  The  number  of  malefactors  and 
criminals  in  popish  far  outweighs  that  in  protestant 
countries,  other  things  being  equal.  For  a  full  and 
ample  investigation  of  this  subject  consult  "  Ati  Es- 
say an  the  Spirit  and  hifly£nce  of  tfie  Reformation  of 
Luther,'' — ^the  work  which  obtained  the  prize  on  the 
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?[uestion  proposed  in  the  year  1802,  by  the  National 
nstitute  of  France;  written  by  M.  Villers,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804.  N.  B,  Mr.  Villers  himself 
was  a  revolutionary  atheist,,  as  his  work  sufficiently 
proves,  particularly  where  he  tells  us  "  that  Christ 
was  not  mvare  of  the  extent  of  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem, which  must  inevitably  have  speedily  perished  if 
Hie  greater  capacity  and  z^  of.  Paul  had  not  espou^ 
sed  and  protected  the  new  doctrine,"  &c.  Frederic 
the  Second  of  Prussia,  who  doubtless  was  no  great 
fanatic,  who  labored  under  no  prejudices  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  who  never  looked  at  j-eligion  except 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  bears  sunple  testimony 
to  the  superior  civil  and  social  tendencies  of  pro^ 
iestantism  over  those  of /Wj9ery,  in  his  "  Demiers  Per^ 
sSeSy''  &c.  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1800. 

The  progress  of  declining  protestantism  in  a  coun- 
try is  somewhat  diiferent,  but  its  practical  te^mina^ 
tion  is  the  same ;  namely  in  ejUire  prq/ligq^nf.  Wit- 
ness the  very  degraded  state  of  morals  in  Holland^ 
Prussia,  Poland,  &c.  during  the  last  fifty  years.  For 
the  mode  by  which  protestant  churches  continue  to 
preach  themselves  gradually  into  deism,  see  "  The 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,''  by  Joseph  Milner, 
M.  A.  American  Edition,  published  in  1809,  VoL  1. 
pp.  99—129. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  although  nominally 
protestant  countries  often  contrive  to  degenerate 
from  Christianity  into  what  they  call  deism,  yet  the 
practical  effects  to  society  are  the' same  as  those  of 
atheism,  between  which  and  deism  there  is  only  some 
slight  speculative  difference  about  a  First  Cause.or  no 
First  Cause.  But  both  the  deist  and  the  atheist  hold 
themselves  to  be  alike  free  from  all  moral  obligation; 
neither  of  them  considers  himself  as  accountable  to 
any  divine  tribunal  hereafter  for  his  actions  on  earth. 
And  consequently,  both  deists  tod  atheists  are  equal- 
ly prone  to  commit  any  species  of  immorality  and 
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crime  that  may  suit  their  convenience  or  comport 
with  their  inclination. 

This practicalidentity  of  deism  and  atheism  must 
however  be  understood  as  confined  to  countries 
where  Divine  Revelation  is  known,  and^where  the 
gospel  is  or  may  be  preached ;  for  in  pagan  coimtnes 
where  the  sacred  scriptures  are  unknown,  the  men 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  reject  the 
popular  superstitions,  are  much  more  under  the  in- 
fluence, of  moral  obligation  than  are  the  atheists^  in 
oansequence  of  following  tiiore  ^«teadily  and  with 
greater  honesty  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience^ 
which  they  in  common  with  all  men,  whether  sitting 
under  the  light  of  revelation  or  not,  possess  as  a  mo- 
nitor within  their  own  bosoms.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
John  Owen,  in  his  Treatise  on  Spiritual  MindednesSy 
p.  176,  12mol  edition,  observes,  that  the  greatest  ini- 
quity and  corruption  are  tiot  to  be  sought  for,  neither 
will  they  be  found  among  the  heathens^  whether  of 
savage  or  of  cotoparatively  civilized  life.  These  idol- 
atrous nations  are  kept  within  some  bounds  of  wick- 
edness by  the  light  of  reason,  and  by  the  operations 
of  natural  conscience.  But  the  greatest  corruption 
and  iniquity,  the  most  horrible  blasphemy,  the  most 
atrocious  crimes^  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts^^ 
words,  and  actions  of  iiifideh  in  those  countries 
where  the  blessings  of  revelation  are  accorded  to 
man.  All  the  crimes  of  all  the  pagans  on  the  whole 
earth  during  the  lapse  of  an  entire  century  do  not 
equal  in  magnitude  and  horror  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Owen  for  the  greater 
wickedness  of  men  in  christian  than  in  pagan  coun- 
tries is,  that  Divine  Providence  suffers  the  lesser^  the 
natural  light  of  conscience  to  be  extinguished  in 
those  who  vnlfuUy  reject  all  belief  in  tiie  ereater 
light  of  revelation ;  whence  they  give  themselves  up 
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to  the  Gommission  of  every  evil  which  their  hearts 
can  devise,  and  their  hands  perpetrate. 

It  is  true  that  many  deists  in  christian  countries  do 
in  words  deny  the  justice  of  this  representation,  and 
sflTect  to  consider  themselves  as  accountable  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  but  upon  being  closely  questioned, 
and  made  to  follow  out  their  own  principles  into  their 
ultimate  and  l^itimate  consequences,  they  invaria- 
bly confirm  hy  Jacts  what  they  contradict  in  terms. 
They  invariably  swamp  themseivcs  in  practical  athe- 
ism, leaving  their  Deity  to  slumber  supinely  in  apa- 
thy and  indifference,  while  they  pursue  the  career  to 
which  appetite  impels  or  convenience  invites,  with- 
out regarding  what  may  be  the  consequences  in  a 
future  life.  For  a  full  and  conclusive  commentary 
on  this  position  consult  what  are  called  ^  The  |>A^ 
lasopkical  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke." 

Precisely  in  this  situation^  namely,  that  of  popery 
having  naturally  gravitated  into  atheism,  and  that  oi 
protestantism  having,  for  want  of  all  proper  and 
wholesome  church-discipline,  degenemted  into  de- 
ism ;  was  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  French  revolution ;  and 
profligacy  and  intelligence  being  more  universally 
diffused  over  France  than  over  any  other  nation  of 
continental  Europe,  the  explosion  necessarily  took  « 
place  there  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  this  state  ^ 
'  society  in  which  infidelity  had  untied  all  the  liga- 
ments of  moral  obligation,  and  let  loose  all  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart  to  find  uncontrolled  vent 
in  the  commission  of  every  enormity,  that  made  an 
effectual  demmid  for  the  labors  and  writings  of  the 
French/>Ai/o5opAwfa;  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  and  many  other  most  un- 
principled men,  who  devoted  their  great  talents  and 
greater  information  to  the  sole  purpose  of  covering 
the  earth  with  atheism  and  crime. 

Of  this  state  of  society^  and  bf  the  efforts  of  these 
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infidel-fimatics,  the  stiUesmm  of  France  availed  them* 
selves  in  order  to  gvide^  (not  to  cause^)  the  career  of 
the  Revolution  towards  the  exterior  aggrandizement 
of  France.  A  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  de- 
pravity in  France  is  the  ease  and  readiness  with 
which  parents  denounced  their  children,  children 
dragged  their  parents  to  the  guillotine,  and  no  tie  of 
kindred  blood  prevented  the  assassin's  knife,  even  in 
Ae  very  Jirst  stages  of  the  revolution ;  which  event 
therefore  did  fiot  cause  the  profligacy ;  it  was  previ- 
ously existing,  and  itself  caused  the  revolutionary 
explosion. 

Take  one  fact  out  of  a  million  as  corroborating 
flus  statement;  it  is  cited  from  "-4  Narrative  oJ\a 
three  years'  residence  in  France^^  &c.  by  Anne  Plump* 
tree,  {a  vehement  admirer  of  JBuanaparte^)  3  vohs.  8vo. 
published  in  London  in  1810.  **  The  man  who  was 
executioner  at  Marseilles  before  the  revolution  pe- 
remptorily refused  that  office  under  the  revolutionary 
tribunal;  alleging  that  the  prisoners  being  unjustly 
eondenmed  he  could  not  in  conscience  execute  the 
smitence.  On  his  refusal  to  execute  the  office  his 
WH  accepted  it,  and  the/nUker  for  his  refusal  was  the 
first  person  he  guillotined."  See  also  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  atrocities  of  France  in  the^r^  days  of 
her  revolution,  in  ^*  A  History  of  the  Political  LAfe 
of  the  Rigla  Honorable  William  Pitt;'  by  Mr.  Git 
ford,  in  6  vols.  Bvo.  published  in  London  in  1809. 

How  different  a  picture  of  national  habits  and 
morals  does  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the  First 
of  England  and  his  parliament  exhibit ! !  I  The  valor 
of  either  contending  party  was  unstained  by  the  but- 
chery and  fraud  which  make  the  main  pillars  of 
support  to  the  present  political  and  militsiry  system 
of  revolutionary  and  imperial  France.  The  contrast 
wilt  most  forcibly  appear  on  a  perusal  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendons History  of  the  Rebellion^  and  ot  Colonel 
Hutchiftsons  Memoirs^  on  the  one  side;  and  of  any 
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account  of  the  French  Revolution  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther written  by  royalist  or  regicide,  on  the  other: 
perhaps  the  fairest  history  of  this  eruption,  notwith- 
standing the  author's  adulation  to  Buonaparte,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ^^  PrScis  Histarique  de  la  Revolution 
Franfaise^'^  begun  by  J.  P.  Rabaut,  and  continued 
liy  Lacretelle  Jeun6,  in  6  volumes,  12mo.  published 
at  Paris  in  1807. 

A  venerable  American  statesman  now  living,  and 
minister  from  the  United  States  to  France,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  since,  before  the  revolution, 
had  been  accustomed,  with  many  other  good  and 
reflecting  men,  to  think  that  there  could  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  downright  atheist.  But  when  he  arrived 
in  France  he  found  his  mistake;  and  that  what  he 
had  treated  as  a  visionary  speculation  was  a  sober 
reality.  He  met  not  only  with  individual  atheists, 
but  with  hordes  of  them.  While  in  Paris  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  French  philosopher  in  Paris 
die ;  this  illumined  being  gave  up  the  ghost,  with  the 
same  stupid  insensibility  as  that  with  which  a  dog  or 
a  pig  would  lie  down,  and  breathe  his  last  breath. 
The  American  envoy  observed  that  a  brother  philo- 
sqpher  of  France,  a  professed,  and  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  man  who  had  just  died,  stood  looking 
on  the  dead  body  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  he 
had  been  surveying  a  dead  calf  suspended  in  the 
shambles.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  this  enlightened  philosopher,  of  which  the  fol^ 
lowing  is  a  very  short  example.  The  letter  A  stands 
for  tiie  American,  and  F  for  the  Frenchman. 

"  A.  Do  you  feel  no  anxiety  about  the  future 
condition  of  your  friend  who  lies  dead  here? 

"  F.  No ;  there  is  no  future  state ;  Voltaire  has 
settled  that  point  long  since. 

"  A.  Do  you  think  then  that  God  will  not  call 
men  to  account  hereafter  for  their  actions  on  earth? 


■^ 
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"  F.  No ;  there  is  no  God;  Diderot  has  clearly 
demoBfitrated  that. 

•*  A.  If  there  be  no  God,  then  how  can  there  be 
any  moral  obligation  ? 

**  F.  Moral  obligation!  we  want  no  moral  obliga- 
tion. ^ 

''A.  No  moral  obligation!  what  then  is  to  hold  so- 
©iety  together? 

"  F.  Enlightened  self-interest." 

Consult  the  *^  CEuvres  cfunsies  etposthmnes  de  M,  de 
la  Harpey^  in  4  vols.  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1806,  for  a  vast  body  oiJM^ts^  which  confirm 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  namely,  that  the  total  abandonment  of 
religious  principle  and  moral  obligation  throughout 
France  had  rendered  the  people  of  that  country  fully 
xipe  for  the  explosion  which  was  for  a  while  to  shat- 
ter into  fragments  all  the  forms  of  religion,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  regular  government. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  declared  that  when  he  was  in  Paris,  athe- 
ism  was  the  conurion  table-talk  of  the  French  bishops. 

See  also  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Nelson^''  &c.  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  M^Arthur,  two  vols,  royal  4to.  published 
in  London,  in  1809,  p.  88,  2d  volume,  where  Capt. 
Trowbridge  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  da- 
ted August  16th,  1798,  "  I  have;^jiow  upwards  of 
twenty  (French)  officers  on  board,  not  one  of  w/unn 
acknowledges  a  Supreme  Beingf^  or  seems  to  have 
any  principle.  Robbery  and  murder  are  no  crimes 
with  them,"  &c. 

Mankind  have*  been  permitted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  make  three  great  and  decisive  experimente 
of  the  effects  necessarily  resulting  from  their  own 
uncontrolled  depravity,  on  a  very  wide  and  ample 
field. 

1 .  A  revelation  of  the  only  true  and  pure  religion 
was  made  to  our  first  parents,  whose  posterity  soon 
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swerved  into  the  most  horrible  impiety  and  profliga- 
cy. The  flood  swept  away  these  rebels  against  God ; 
and  genuine  religion  was  again  promulged  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Noah,  whose  posterity  aJsoi^ 
following  the 'Course  of  depraved  free  agency,  speedi- 
ly plunged  into  the  abominations  of  paganism^  which 
overspread  the  whole  world,  excepting  one  little  spot 
where  the  oracles  of  Grod  were  miraculously  preser^- 
ved.  The  necessary  and  universal  fruits  of  paganism 
were  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  most  awful  dark- 
ness, ignorance,  profligacy,  and  oppression. 

2.  In  the  fullness  of  time  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  introduce  the  last  and  roost 
perfect  dispensation  of  grac^  and  truth,  called  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  "  t/ie  kingdom  of  Heaven"  and 
within  a  few  years  after  his  ascension,  the  gospel  was 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  eartb: 
From  the  purity  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  its  inse- 
parable companion,  sound  morality,  men  gradually 
declined  into  superstition  and  error,  until  popery  co*- 
vered  the  world  with  darkness  and  iniquity. 

3.  The  Reformation  by  Luthery  by  Calvin^  and 
some  other  chosen  instruments  of  DivineProvidence, 
again  opened  to  mankind  the  sources  of  pure  evan- 
gelical light,  which  also  soon  became  again  darken- 
ed, and  almost  entirely  extinguished,  at  least  on  the 
European  continent,  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  m/f- 
ddity^  which  third  great,  and  far  more  terrible  ex- 
periment in  its  destiuctive  consequences,  than  those 
of  paganism  and  popery  combined,  is  now  running 
its  career  of  desolation  over  the  miserable  remnant  of 
the  christian  world.  * 

From  the  progress  of  infidelity,  cutting  away  all 
the  ties  of  moral  obligation,  breaking  up  every  great 
cemeat  of  society,  and  scattering  its  fragments  in 
scorn  and  derision  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  we 
have  every  rational  ground  of  expectation  that  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  must  ere  long  pass  through 
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the  fiery  ordeaJ  of  the  most  fearful  and  bloody  con- 
Tulsions ;  tearing  up  by  the  roots  all  the  little  remains 
of  civil  government,  and  scattering  piecemeal  those 
potentates,  princedoms,  thrones,  and  dominations, 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  to  withstand  the  piti- 
less pelting  of  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Into  what 
forms  of  polity ;  whether  of  vague,  weak,  unpurposed 
democracy;  of  well*-poised,  energetic,  permanent 
aristocracy;  or  of  unrelenting,  military  despotism^ 
these  disorders  and  conflicts  shall  subside;  into  how 
many  and  how  great  principalities  and  powers  the 
European  continent  shall  be  ultimately  divided  and 
subdivided,  is  not  given  to  human  wisdom  to  foresee. 

In  Britain^  however,  has  taken  place  a  process  &r 
different  from  that  which  has  long  laid  waste,  and  is 
still  desolating  the  continent  of  Europe.  She  early 
embraced  the  Reformation  in  name  and  in  effect;  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  popery  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  light  of  evangelical  truth;  and  civilization,  or* 
der  and  morality  followed,  as  invariable  effects  from 
a  producing  cause.  And  long  after  the  era  of  the  re- 
ftmnation,  the  people  of  Scotland  under  John  Rnox, 
in  opposition  to  Mary  of  Guise  and  her  French  fac- 
tion, and  the  people  of  England  in  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second,  made  a  national  appeal  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
declared  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that  they 
preferred  for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  unto 
the  latest  generations,  the  pure  light  oi protestantism 
to  the  thick  darkness  of  popery.  Ireland  indeed 
never  purged  herself  from  the  lees  and  dr^;s  of  the 
Aomish  church;  she  is  still  deeply  tainted;  and  what 
has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  to  her? — For 
several  centuries  past  down  to  this  present  moment, 
she  has  been,  and  is  now,  far  inferior  to  her  neigh* 
bors,  Ei^land  and  Scotland,  in  civilization. 

For  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  Ireland,  see  ^^  Papers  relating  to 
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the  Established  Church  in  Ireland^  presented  to  the 
Honorable  the  House  of  Commons^  pursuant  to  address 
of  Gth  July,  1807.'*— Ordered  to  be  printed,  29th 
July  1807.—  pp.  380,  close  print.  And  also  the  **  Re- 
port of  a  deputation  from  tlie  Hibernian  Society ,  res^ 
pecting  the  religious  state  of  Ireland,''  published  in 
jLondon  in  1807.  And  likewise  the  ^'  State  of  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth;'  from  pa- 
pers printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  30th  "^ 
March  and  6th  April,  1808.  ^ 

The  state  of  Ireland  as  to  morals  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  remarks  made  by  the  honorable 
Justice  Day  in  his  chaise  to  the  grand  jury  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  the  spring  of  1 808,  "  If  the  calendar  be  the 
criminal  barometer  of  the  bailiwick;  if  the  state  of 
the  jail  be  no  unfaithful  epitome  of  the  country  at 
large;  then  is  the  state  of  civil  society  in  your  coun- 
ty deplorable  in  the  extreme.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
paper  which  for  its  size  and  quantity  of  matter  re- 
sembles more  the  chart  of  a  county  than  a  calendar 
($f  its  jail ;  an  affecting  catalogue  of  a  hundred  and 
furty-one  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures  incar- 
cerated since  the  last  assizes,  under  charges  of  the 
deepest  atrocity!  In  truth,  it  is  a  downright  misno- 
mer, a  gross  abuse  and  perversion  of  language,  to  say 
that  civil  society  exists  in  a  country  so  inundated 
with  crime."  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  in 
the  summer  of  1808,  the  high  sheriff,  magistrates, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  entered 
into  resolutions,  and  subscribed  large  sums  of  money, 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose "  of  bringing  the  guilty  to  punishment,  and/^ra- 
tecting  and  indemnifying  the  innocent  who  may  be 
objects  of  revenge  on  account  of  giving  evidence 
against  the  abandoned  perpetrators  of  crimes  and 
enormities  so  disgraceful  to  the  order  and  regulation 
of  civilized  bebgs."  See  also  "  Three  Reports  by  the 
Cmnmissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  all  schools 
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OH  piAUc  or  charitable  foundations  in  Ireland''  Pre- 
saited  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Commons,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  April  4th,  1809. 

Yet  even  in  despite  of  the  awful  state  of  Ireland, 
pore,  reformed,  evangelical  religion  has  been,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  is  now, 
gaining  ground  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
And  it  has  been  attended  unifonnly  by  an  increase  of 
industry,  social  order,  sound  morals,  intelligence, 
and  civil  liberty.  But  at  no  time,  not  even  during 
the  reigns  of  the  pedantic  James  the  First,  the  hypo- 
critical Charles  the  First,  the  profligate  Charles  the 
Second,  and  the  bigoted  James  the  Second,  amidst 
the  most  grievous  declensions  of  serious  religion, 
-have  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  suffered 
in  Britain  those  impious  and  destructive  perversions 
which  they  invariably  underwent  on. the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  great  benefit  has  arisen,  partly  from 
there  having  always  been  a  remnant  of  evangelical 
teachers  and  professors  in  the  national  churches  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  various  other 
christian  sects  which  are  spread  out  over  the  British 
empire;  and  partly  from  the  orthodox  articles  and 
creeds  of  the  English  and  Scottish  national  churches 
maintaining  strong  and  perpetual  bulwarks  against 
all  the  innovations  and  corruptions  of  heresy. 

A  decisive  testimony  of  the  social  bjenefits  derived 
to  a  nation  from  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  is 
borne  by  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia,  who  was 
himself  a  most  incorrigible  inlidel.  A  clergyman  in 
Prussian  Poland,  one -of  the  many  myriads  of  conti- 
nental ecclesiastics  who  had  reasoned  themselves, 
and  preached  their  flocks  into  rfmm,  sent  Frederic 
an  absurd  letter,  stating  that  he,  the  Polish  pastor, 
had  discovered  fijii/  new  arguments  against  the  au- 
thenticity and  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  king  returned  for  answer,  that  the  par- 
son was  doubtless  very  ingenious  ahd  very  philo- 

'      4' 
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sopfaical  in  having  discovered  fifty  new  argumente 
against  the  Bible;  and  probably  that  by  hard  labor, 
spare  diet,  and  deep  study  he  might  be  able  to  invent 
a  hundred  and  fifty  more;  but  that  if  he  dared  to 
disorder  the  commumty  by  publishing  one  of  them,  he 
should  be  hanged  up  {totd  stUte)  forthwith. 

That  the  pre-existing  state  of  society  in  France 
produced  the  revolution  in  that  country,  may  also  be 
uiferred  firom  this  fact;  namely,  that  the  same  expe- 
riment was  made  to  introduce  jarobin-cUJieism  into 
Britain;  but  fiEiiled,  owing  to  the  superior  energj^of 
the  government;  the  pure  religion  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  people;  the  sound  sense,  good  morals,  steady 
and  manly  habits  of  the  nation  at  large;  creating  n« 
effectual  demand  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  impie- 
ty, and  the  total  destruction  of  all  social  order,  vir- 
tue, prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  same  experiment  wa«  also  made  in  these  Uni- 
ted States,  where  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  succeed- 
ed. In  this  country  jacobin-atheism  has  taken  too 
wide  and  deep  root;,  and  has  produced  the  very  same 
effects  here,  as  it  engendered  in  France;  allowing 
for  the  different  physical  aiid  moral  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  Thomas  Paine's 
**  Age  of  Rea^son'  was  so  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  Union,  as  very  materially  to  lessen, 
for  some  time,  the  annual  average  sale  of  Bibles  in 
America.  In  the  "  Temple  of  Truths  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  London,  in  1807,  at  pp.  13 — 9 — 
140,.  there  is  an  excellent  note  stating  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason!'  in 
Britain,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  that  coun- 
try exerted  themselves  most  zeeilously  ia  the  dis- 
charge of  their  all-important  professional  duties,  and 
by  their  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  most  mate- 
rially promoted  the  cause  which  Paine  s  book  walj 
published  to  destroy. 

And  nearly  the  same  religious  reaction  after  awhile- 
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took  place  in  the  Union,  as  in  Britain;  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  condition  of  Christianity  in  this  country 
is  perhaps  fww  more  tibrishing  than  ever.  But  great 
nuinbers  of  truly  religious  people  in  this  country  have 
been  and  are  now  seduced  into  revolutionary  and 
anarchical  sentiments  and  actions;  as  many  religious 
people  were  at  one  time  so  seduced  in  Britain  by  the 
jacobins  of  that  country.  In  fact,  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  the  British  government  were  tiieall-eflec- 
toai  means  of  stopping  the  progress  oT  jacobinism  in 
that  country;  and  ct/ter  it  bad  been  chec:ked,  when 
the  whole  nefarious  plots '  of  the  real  jacobins ; 
namely,  to  destroy  religion  and  civil  liberty;  had 
been  gradually  disclosed,  the  sober,  serious  part  of 
the  community  shrunk  back  with  horror  from  the 
Jacobinical  scheme  altogether.  But  if  the  British 
goverument  had  not'kept  the  monster  at  bay,  and  ex* 
posed  its  deformity,  many  thousands  of  the  best-in* 
tentioned  people  in  England  would  harv«  continued^' 
as  they  had  begun^  to  help  forward  the  designs  of  ja- 
cobinism, until  the  whole  mischief  had  been  effected; 
when  they  could  only  have  wept  over  their  own  short- 
sighted folly  on  their  way  to  the  guillotine.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland  also  many  plain,  serious  christians 
were  duped  inio  the  ranks  of  United  Irishmeei. 
Had  our  American  government  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  wring  the  neck  of  this  Gallic  serpent,  the 
United  States  would  tww  have  been  comparatively 
sound  from  the  taint  of  jacobinism. 

Jacobinism  in  the  United  States  produces  precise- 
ly the  same  effects  that  it  does  every  where  else;  it 
sours  all  the  charities  of  life;  it  divides  father  against 
son,  and  son  against  father;  and  produces  the  most 
deadly  and  lasting  feuds  among  kindred.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  very  many  families  in  the  Union  ihe 
peace  and  harmony  of  which  are  cut  up  by  the  roots, 
A  consequence  of  some  of  its  members  baying 
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swamped  themselves  in  the  Serboniaa  bog  of  French 
politics.* 

All  those  who  have  cast  their  view  over  the  event- 
ful series  of  human  actions  and  crimes  which  of  late 
years  has  laid  waste  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth». 
and  has  caused  tkat  century,  which  in  its  beginning 
wore  an  angel  form,  to  assume  towards  its  close  the 
features  of  a  demon,  and  then  to  vanish  in  a  shower 
of  blood;  will  unanimously  attribute  all  the  horrors* 
that  have  lately  darkened,  and  that  still  continue  to 
darken  the  horizon  of  our  existence,  to  the  agency  of 
jacobinism.  Jacobinism  first  taught  its  votaries,  pri**. 
marily  in  France,  and  then  in  the  other  countries  of 
the  globe,  to  cherish  and  to  dissemiiiate  all  that  li- 
centiousness of  opinion  which  spurns  at  the  influence 
of  habit,  discards  the  experience  of  former  times, 
and  annihilates  the  tender  and  elevated  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  which  beating  down  the  standard 
of  moral  obligation,  raised  by  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self, and  revealed  in  His  own  divine  word,  presumes 
on  every  question  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
dictates  of  personal  convenience  and  selfish  appetite; 
which  justmes  the  means  by  the  end,  prefers  atheism 
to  Christianity,  and  subjecte  every  being  on  whom  it 
can  lay  its  grasp  to  the  desolation  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der; and  all  for  the genercU  good;  good  so  very  ge^ 
neral  that  it  destroys  all  individual  happiness. 

The  fire  of  jacobinism  had  long  been  pent  up  in 
the  bowels  of  continental  Europe,  until  at  length,  af- 
ter  having  in  secret  consumed  the  bands  of  religion 
and  of  honor,  it  burst  forth  into  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  has  convulsed  all  the  civilized  earth  to 
its  basis ;  has  changed  the  aspects  and  relations  of 
the  moral  and  political  world;  and  has  made  all 
things,  human  and  divine,  to  become  confusion  worse 
confounded.    With  a  lie  in  her  right  hand,  and  with 

*  For  farther  particulars  on  this  tnliiect  see  ^ Hints/*  pp.  580—60^—617. 
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the  fellest  malignity  rankling  in  her  heart,  she  has 
uniformly  declared,  and  even  now  (in  1810,)  has  the 
impudence  to  declare,  that  France  never  did^  nor  does 
nair  entertain  any  desire  oi  foreign  conquest;  that 
aJl  the  schemes  of  domination  and  aggrandizement, 
so  generally  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  mighty 
vieMTs  of  liichebeuj  of  Louvois^  and  of  JBuonapartCy  are 
calumnies  invented  by  the  enemies  of  France  and  of 
universal  peace.  We  are  daily  and  hourly  told,  that 
France  always  did  and  does  now  abhor  every  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  other  countries;  of  subverting  tlieir 
established  governments ;  of  destroying  their  nation*^ 
al  independence ;  and  of  annihilating  their  rights  and 
privileges.  All  her  contests  are  contests  of  seif-de- 
fence. 

And  when  we.ask  hovsr  it  happens  that  these  mar- 
velloos  and  excdted  principles  have  not  yet  produced 
these  beneficial  results ;  have  not  yet  created  nor  es- 
tablished the  social  and  domestic  happiness  of  the 
htunan  race?  And  vrhen  we  add  that  this  self-same 
system  of  eternal  peace  has  engendered  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  more  bloody  warfare ;  that  this  univer- 
sal pkilanthroptf  has  given  birth  to  a  series  of  more 
general  and  complicated  calamities  and  horroi*s  thau 
have  ever  been  produced  by  all  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  other  corrupted  institutions  of  society,  savage 
and  civilized,  ancient  and  modem;  we  are  told,  that 
the  despots  of  the  earth  alone,  and  more  particularly 
the  ^^perjidjf  and  alrocity  of  the  British  govcfumefUy^ 
are  worthy  of  censure  for  not  gratefully  receiving  the 
blessings  proffered  to  them ;  and  if  we  still  presume 
to  pause  and  to  doubt,  we  are  bidden  to  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  emancipated  and  happy  state  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden,  of  Den- 
mark, of  Switzerland,  and  of  all  that  vast  portion  of 
the  Germanic  empire  which  enjoys  the  protection 
and  kindness  of  France. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  the  subject  will  ena- 
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Ible  any  man  of  common  understanding  to  perceive 
that  jacobinism  rests  on  a  theory,  fallacious  and  im* 
practicable;  growing  out  of  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  man,  and  utterly  subTersive  of 
the  very  existence  of  all  civilized  communities.  Ac* 
cordingly,  we  have  seen  in  France,  within  the  short 
compass  of  the  last  twenty  years,  all  the  elements  of 
human  society  cradled  in  blood ;  and  as  the  only 
means  of  restraint  upon  the  ferocity  of  jacobiuized 
man  in  the  absence  of  all  law  human  and  divine,  a 
nnUtdry  despotism  enforced  in  all  its  rigor;  a  military 
despotism  which  sports  with  the  lives,  plunders  the 
property,  and  manacles  the  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds  of  the  French  people,  in  a  far  greater  d^ee 
than  the  Sublime  Porte  and  all  his  hordes  of  Jani- 
saries  dare  to  inflict  upon  their  slaves.  And  joined 
to  the  most  unqualitkia  tyranny  at  home^  the  tyrant 
carries  into  effect  the  most  destructive  schemes  of 
foreign  domination;  thus  rendering  the  people  upon 
whom  he  tramples  as  on  the  dust  beneath  his  cha- 
riot-wheels, at  once  the  instruments  of  their  own  de- 
solation,  and  the  curses  and  the  destroyers  of  all  the 
surrounding  nations. 

In  this  yorcf  6?  and  frenzied  state  of  society,  France, 
although  streaming  with  the  blood  of  her  own  people, 
possesses  for  a  wldle  vast  power  of  plunging  other 
countries  into  the  gulph  of  her  own  misery,  without 
having  the  least  ability  to  lighten  the  burden  of  her 
own  sufferings.  It  is  well  known  that  her  foreign 
system,  on  which  she  has  acted  with  little  or  no  va- 
riation, excepting  at  occasional  short  intervals  of  fee- 
bleness and  indecision  in  some  few  of  her  adminis- 
trations, ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh ;  and  on  which  she  now  acts 
with  more  determination  and  industry  than  ever; 
forbids  to  every  ot/ier  country  the  hope  of  safety  from 
her  forbearance.  Wherever  she  can  make  an  impres- 
Bioa  by  force  or  fraud,  by  allurements  er  by  terror. 
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Iby  menaces  or  by  blandishments,  she  will  not  be  de* 
terred  by  any  oblation  of  treaties,  nor  be  diverted 
by  any  law  of  God  or  man,  from  pursuing  her  plan 
of  establishing  ane^  universal^  French  sovereignty  over 
all  the  earth. 

And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  her  foreign  sys- 
tem of  aggrandizement  by  conquest  must  always 
bear  along  with  it  her  domestic  system  of  rapine,  vio- 
lence, and  bloodshed ;  and  that  every  nation  which 
either  bows  beneath  her  sword,  or  receives  her  pro- 
tection, must  see  all  its  institutions  entombed  in  one 
common  grave.  In  t/mt  hour  all  the  privileges  and 
distinctions  of  the  different  orders  of  the  community ; 
all  the  most  sacred  and  endearing  relations  of  social 
and  domestic  life ;  the  personal  security,  the  proper- 
ty, the  rights,  the  conveniences^  the  comforts,  the  en- 
joyments of  every  individual  ;»the  last  faint  beaminga 
of  religion;  the  twilight  and  the  day  of  hope;  all 
that  can  render  human  existence  dignified,  desirable, 
and  lovely,  will  be  swept  away  into  the  charnel-house 
of  death. 

That  the  revolution  has  increased  the  irreligion, 
profligacy,  and  misery  of  France,  the  voices  of  all 
testimonials,  oral  and  written,  unanimously  concur 
to  prove.  Amid  an  innumerable  host  of  witnesses 
examine  the  depositions  of  "  The  Revolutionary  Plu- 
tarch,'' "  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Claud;'  and  Goldsmith's 
"  Secret  History  o/'  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte;''  or  if 
(he  evidence  of  these  works  should  be  deemed  unsa- 
tisfactory and  doubtful,  the  most  confident  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Wyndham's  speech 
against  the  peace  of  Amiens;  to  Sir  James  M'lntpsh's 
speech  on  the  trial  of  M.  Peltier,  in  the  year  1803; 
and  to  Mr.  Walsh's  "  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  I>iS' 
position  of  the  French  Govemmerit;"  as  tracing  with 
felicitous, boldness,  and  decisive  wisdom,  the  neces- 
sary and  natural  progress  of  the  anarchy  which 
^ruog  up  from  the  subversion  of  moral  duty  and  so- 
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cial  order,  to  its  termination  in  a  military  despotism ; 
which  itsel{ moments  the  atrocity  and  horror  of  that 
very  impiety  and  immorality  which  first  entailed  on 
France  her  present  excess  of  wretchedness. 

The  existing  misery  of  the  intertial  condition  of 
France,  and  her  extreme  profligacy,  are  also  fnlly 
verified  by  a  vaist  body  of  interesting  and  important 
facts  stated  in  pp.  1006—1011,  in  Vol.  6th,  of  the 
^*  Literary  Panorama^''  published  in  London ;  a  work 
too  little  known  in  this  country,  but  extremely  valua* 
ble  for  the  purity  of  its  religious  tenets,  the  sound- 
ness of  its  political  principles,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  information.  See  also  "  Travels  through 
the  South  of  France,'"  &e.  in  1807—1808,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  Na- 
tive Rangers,  1  Vol.  4to.  published  in  London  in 
1809.  From  Mr.  Pinkney  we  learn  that  the  propor- 
tion of  vessels  on  the  seas  is  at  least  two  hundred 
English  to  one  French;. that  within  a  few  miles  of 
Paris  every  vestige  of  a  metropolitan  city  disappears, 
the  scenery  and  objects  being  as  retired  as  in  the 
most  remote  comer  of  England ;  the  number  of  car- 
riages of  all  kinds  that  daily  enter  and  leave  the  ci- 
ties of  Paris  and  London  is  as  one  to  a  hundred,  &c. 
&c..  "  Tli€  real  State  of  France  in  the  year  1809," 
&c.  by  Charles  Sturt,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  Bridport, 
published  in  London  in  1810,  likewise  gives  a  most 
lamentable  account  of  the  misery  of  the  French  peo- 
ple; which  may  be  also  sufficiently  learned  by  Buo- 
naparte's own  decree,  dated  March  3d,  1810,  by 
which  he  erects  in  his  dominions  eight  new  bastiles 
for  the  purpose  of  incarcerating  those  of  his  subjects 
"  whoin'^  (in  the  words  of  this  decree)  "  it  is  7hOt  con- 
venient to  hiingfor  trial  before  the  courts  of  justice, 
nor  to  set  at  liberty.''  And  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1810,  M.  Gellert,  a  respectable  merchant 
at  Bourdeaux,  was  committed  to  one  of  these  bas- 
tiles  for  having  doubted  in  a  public  company  the  fe- 
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gaiUy  of  Napoleon's  divorce  from  Josephine ;  because 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  had  not  been  previous- 
ly obtained. 

All  the  respectable  Americans  recently  returned 
from  France  join  in  confirming  the  truth  of  those 
statements  which  describe  the  Great  Nation,  includ*- 
ing  Holland  and  Italy  also,  as  suffering  under  all  the 
accumulated  weight  of  horrors,  that  tyranny ,  vice, 
aad  penury  can  inflict  upon  the  life  of  man.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  that  country  as  deserted  and 
baupe ;  the  agriculture  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  womeuy 
who  also  perform  the  office  of  harnessing  the  post- 
faorses  to  tiie  very  few  carriages  which  pass  to  and 
fro ;  travelling  being  extremely  rare  along  the  roads 
of  France,  except  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round 
Pans.  Scarcely  a  man  is  seen  in  the  whole  country 
mtder  sixty  years  of  age,  nor  a  boy  above  sixteen^ 
thanks  to  the  Con^mpfiW  system,  which  has  difiused 
its  benedictions  over  this  regenerated  people  ever 
since  the  year  1792.  The  manufactures  are  decayed; 
tbe  external  commerce  is  annihilated;  and  the  inte- 
rior trade  is  so  completely  stagnated  that  a  traveller 
can  scarcely  ever  get  change  for  a  single  Napolemi 
d^ar  at  the  town  or  village  where  he  stops ;  but  re- 
<;eive8  a  paper-memorandum  denoting  how  much 
change  is  due  to  him;  this  memorandum  is  presented 
at  the  next  place  where  he  stops,  and  if  sufficient  to 
pay  his  expenses  there,  is  deposited  accordingly;  if 
more  than  sufficient,  he  receives  another  memoratl- 
dum  stating  how  much  is  yet  due  in  change  from  his 
piece  of  money,  and  so  ou. 

A  sufficient  proof  of  the  miserable  want  of  internal 
eonrnmnicatian  between  the  diflbrent  parts  of  France, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  great  inequality  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  different  departments.  The  Mercuriales 
addressed  by  the  prefects  of  various  departments  to- 
wards the  close  of  1808,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, state  the  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  department  of 
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the  nie  and  Vilaine  at  10  francs,  68  cents ;  in  the  de^ 
partments  of  Morbihan,  Maine  and  Loire,  at  12 
francs,  70  cents  •  and  in  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Var,  the 
Apennines,  and  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  at  32  francs. 
If  there  were  any  proper  communication  kept  up  be- 
tween thedifterentdepartmeats,  and  any  active  com- 
mercial  capital  floating  in  France,  these  very  une- 
qual prices  in  a  grain,  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
demand,  would  speedily  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
a  general  level  throughout  the  empire. 

The  French  metropolis  itself  presents  the  most 
striking  contrast  of  extreme  magnihcence  and  the 
most  abject  misery;  but  every  where  vice  is  trium- 
phant, and  shews  herself  in  all  the  deformity  of  un- 
blushing profligacy;  the  palaces,  like  the  sepulchres 
of  old,  are  white  and  glistening  without,  but  within 
full  of  rottenness  and  of  dead  mens  bones;  the  Sun- 
day is  entirely  disregarded,  the  shops,  and  stores,  and 
places  of  public  resort  being  on  that  day,  as  open  and 
free  of  access  as  on  any  other  portion  of  the  christian 
week;  the  stews  and  brothels  are  without  number, 
and  carefully  fostered  and  encouraged  by  Napoleon, 
who  indeed  is  their  great  co-partner  in  the  wages  of 
their  iniquity;  and  not  contented  with  zealously  plying^ 
the  midnight  orgies  of  promiscuous  lust,  the  Pari- 
sians rival  the  infamy  of  the  degenerate  Italians  in 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  indignant  foreigner,  as 
he  traverses  the  streets  under  the  broad  glare  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  the  horrible  spectacle  of  an  actual  per- 
petration of  tliat  unnatural  cringe  which  is  not  so 
much  as  to  be  named  among  christians.  As  the  lit 
consummation  of  these  outrages  upon  all  the  duties 
of  morality  and  decencies  of  life,  the  French  and  the 
other  vassals  of  Buonaparte,  in  speaking  of  him  use 
the  language  of  blasphemy;  in  France  they  rail 
Napoleon  "  tout-puissimt^''  the  omnipotent  ;  and 
in  Germany  they  call  him  "  der  Aimeichte^'  the  Al-- 
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w^hly;  and  this  through  fear;  the  execration  of 
Mapoleon  being  diffused  over  the  whole  continent. 

From  the  account  of  a  late  traveller  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  foUovring  facts  respecting  the 
condition  of  Holland  and  France  are  taken.  "  On 
Sfmday  I  arrived  at  Amersfort.  After  visiting  a 
£riend  I  went  to  church,  where  I  observed  such  in- 
decencies  as  I  never  before  witnessed  in  a  place  of 
worship.  Most  of  the  men  had  their  heads  covered 
with  their  hats,  bonnets,  or  night-caps,  and  many 
with  great  phlegm  smoked  their  pipes,  facing  the  cler- 
g3mian  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  The  unconcern  of 
the  audience  at  such  behaviour  proved  that  it  was 
neither  new  nor  uncommon.  In  which  I  was  con- 
firmed by  my  friend,  who  lamented  that  since  the 
French  friends  of  liberty  had  regenerated  the  Dutch 
jiatriots,  the  people  of  Holland  had  sunk  to  a  level 
with  those  of  France  in  religion  and  morality ;  and 
went  to  church  as  to  a  public  house,  displaying  the 
same  brutal  manners  and  unfeeling  minds.  He  as- 
sured me  that  some  of  the  lower  people  carried  with 
tfaem  to  church  gin,  brayidtf,  and  tobacco;  and  that 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher  was  frequently  interrup- 
ted by  the  political  discussions  or  vulgar  jokes  of  the 
audience.  Upon  my  inquiry  ii hlasphe^ny  and  sacri* 
lege  were  not  within  reach  of  the  laws,  I  was  answer- 
ed that  in  the  revotutionary  laws  was  7U>  question  of  a 
God  or  of  his  worship.  The  professors  of  religion 
and  its  propagators  had  fallen  into  the  same  disre- 
pute with  religion  itself.  Every  one  is  at  full  liberty 
to  style  them  fools  and  hypocrites,  and  the  Divinity 
whom  they  adore,  our  Saviour,  an  impostor. 

"Before  the  revolution  Amsterdam  contained ^iwir 
Inmdred  tlwasand  inhabitants;  of  whom  only /owr 
iiumsand  five  hundred  \ycre  reduced  to  beggary,  or  a 
charge  upon  the  community.  In  1806,  the  oiGcial 
documents  prove  it  to  have  lost  above  one  fourth  of 
its  population;  and  of  the  remainder  nearly  cme  Miitf, 
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or  eighty'five  thousand  souls,  have  no  resource  but 
that  which  compassioD  allows  to  poverty,"  &c. 

*'Id  1789,  the  populatioa  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
amounted  to  170,000  souls;  at  present  it  scarcely 
reaches  two  thirds  of  that  number.  The  respectable 
wumufacturers  were  then  six  thousand  and  forty-fivey 
at  present  they  barely  reach  sixhmdred.  Fiftjf^our 
bankers,  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  capital  merchants 
were  then  established  at  Lyons;  now  the  bankers  of 
any  credit  are  only  siXj  and  the  merchants  of  proper- 
ty  sixtjf-two.  In  the  silk  manufactories  were  thoB 
employed /orty^seven  thousand  persons;  now  hardly 
eight  thousand  can  find  work.  The  consequence  of 
this  decrease  of  means  to  support  emd  reward  indus- 
try^ is  an  increase  of  vice,  idleness,  criminality,  and 
b^gary,  among  the  lower  orders.  Christianity  in 
France  approaches  every  day  nearer  to  its  extinction. 
The  degradation  of  Christianity  in  the  person  of  its 
ostensible  chief,  has  produced  the  same  revolution  in 
religious,  as  the  humiliation  and  murder  of  the  head 
of  the  kingdom  of  France  had  already  effected  in 
political  sentiments ;  and  most  Frenchmen  are  reli- 
gious as  well  as  political  free-thinkers.  TaUeyrand 
said,  while  the  Pope  was  fraternizing  with  Buona- 
parte to  the  Thuilleries,  '  Christianity  in  France  will 
descend  into  the  tomb  without  giving  either  alarm, 
or  making  any  noise ;  because  the  present  gmeration 
of  French  clergy  will  leave  no  posterity  behind  them. 
Their  faith  is  buried  with  them^  and  no  resurrection 
of  either  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  phi- 
losophy.' Indeed  when  we  remember  that  all  the 
present  French  priests  must  be  now  either  old,  or 
above  the  middle  age,  as  since  1790  scarcely  any 
young  Frenchmen  have  entered  into  orders;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  witbin  twenty  or  tliirty  years  the  al- 
tars of  Christ  in  France  will  be  deserted  for  want  of 
officiating  ministers." 

In  conlirmation  of  the^^e  accounts  may  be  also  ci- 
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ted  pert  of  the  exhortation  addressed,  in  the  li6ut^ 
season  of  1807,  by  M.  de  Maddolx,  bishop  of  Ami«Q% 
to  his  diocesans,  *'  We  have  learned  with  the  most 
lively  grief  that  many  of  our  diocesans  refuse  to  pay 
that  light  contribution  which  we  had  fixed  tpwardf 
the  support  of  our  senwrnry  for  clerical  educatim. 
Are  you  then  ignorant,  my  dear  christiiA  breUiren, 
that  death  mows  down  your  pastors,  and  that  w^ 
every  day  experience  the  heavif^t  losses?  Two  ywrs 
are  not  elapsed  since  we  have  sate  on  the  episeopal 
seat  of  Amiens,  and  already  a  hundred  and  one  priesto 
have  sunk  under  their  painful  labors;  in  the  sanie 
time  we  have  only  ordained  four;  we  are  therefore 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  parishes  which  remain  defSr 
titute  of  religious  assistance,  and  of  those  which  aM 
threatened  with  the  same  calamity;  especially  when 
we  r^ect  that  among  those  who  remain  three  i$m^ 
dred  and  forty-three  have  reached  $eventy  years  of 
age ;  ninety-Jimr  have  passed  that  age ;  and  others 
more  loaded  with  infirmities  than  with  years,  are  ap- 
parently on  the  borders  of  eternity." 

Can  Buonaparte  adopt  more  efieetual  means  of 
banishing  even  the  semblance  of  Christianity  inm 
France,  than  by  extinguishittg  the  priesthood ;  wfaiob 
must  speedily  perish  in  consequence  of  the  scanty 
stipends  attached  to  their  office?  For  young  men  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  follow  a  profession  which 
ensures  to  them  a  life  of  poverty  and  starvation.  Add 
to  which,  the  conscription  carries  off  to  the  army  aU 
Hie  young  men  as  fest  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  which 
would  allow  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the 
clerical  profession.* 

In  the  "  Literary  Panorama^''  Vol.  4.  pp.  145 — 
168»  we  have  a  descripticm  of  the  state  of  religion  in 

•  Mr.  WiWi  in  bis  ^American Review;*  No.  1.  pp.  190^193,  (which  ins 
eome  to  oar  hands  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press)  states  that 
Baonaparte  b  on  the  eve  of  destroying  popery  by  force  on  the  European  ctnti- 
;  witfaovt  waiting  €ot  Us  grsdiuU  e^tinctioD. 
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tiie  Low  Countries.  No  step  can  be  taken,  not  even 
a  eurate  appointed,  by  the  bishop,  or  by  the  general 
coancil,  without  the  approbation  of  Buonaparte^ 
Since  the  Concordat  the  salaries  of  the  priests  have 
been  regularly  in  arrears,  and  often  not  paid  at  all. 
The  present  servants  of  the  altar  are  for  the  most 
part  starving;  many  of  them  go  through  a  whole  ser* 
vice  for  twenty  pence;  and  some  of  them  for  nothing. 
The  Editors,  of  the  L.  P.  add,  that  the  number  of 
foundUngs  in  France  is  a  sure  gage  of  the  low  state 
of  morals  there;  and  no  increase  oi physical  strength 
to  the  nation;  as  the  proportion  of  deat/is  exceeds 
that  of  those  who  live  to  maturity.  Money  in  the 
Netherlands  commands  an  exhorbitant  interest, 
sometimes  one  per  cent  a  month ;  seldom  less  than 
ten  per  cent  per  annum.  The  scarcity  of  the  circular 
ting  medium  is  such  as  not  to  afford  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  the  mechanic  to  finish  his  work.  In 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  France  money 
bears  an  interest  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent;  while 
the  Bank  of  France  offers  money  zi  Jour  per  cent  in 
Paris.  There^  is  either  a  fallacy  in  this  offer,  or  no 
intercourse  between  the  capital  and  the  country,  or 
both.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  ^AyorZ-trade^ 
which  implies  a  credit  to  adventurers,  can  the  de- 
partments of  France  maintain? 

Is  it  likdy  that  such  a  state  of  society  can  long 
continue;  can  the  iron  girdle  of  military  despotism 
alone  long  bind  together  a  vast  community  which 
has  lost  in  the  dissolution  of  all  religious  and  moral 
ties,  die  only  great  and  lasting  cements  of  human  so- 
ciety? And  although  the  military  ascendancy  of 
France  now  holds  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  chains  of  bondage,  can  it  prevent  that  re- 
action upon  itself  which  must  arise  from  the  present 
irreligious  and  immoral  condition  of  continental  Eu- 
rope; all  the  nations  of  which,  perhaps,  ere  long  will 
be  destined  to  run  the  same  career  of  revolutionary 
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trarfare,  upoa  which  Spain  and  Portugal  have  al« 
ready  entered?  France  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  to  in- 
flict vengeance  and  pumshment,  not  only  on  her  own 
apostacy  and  iniquity,  but  also  dn  the  iniquity  and 
apostacy  of  the  rest  of  the  European  continent  And 
her  system  of  conscription;  her  destruction  of  all 
productive  industry;  her  cutting  away  her  own  inter- 
nal resources;  peculiarly  fit  her  for  experiencing 
much  more  ex  tensive^  calamity  than  she  has  ever  yet 
suffered ;  when,  the  day  of  retribution  shall  arrive. 

It  is  intended  now,  not  so  much  to  inquire  into  the 
present  actual  and  apparent  power  of  France,  as  to 
examine  into  the  means  which  Europe  possessed  of 
counteracting,  if  not  of  destroying  that  power.  The 
reader,  therefore,  is  merely  ref(^rred  to  a  few  of  the 
best  viTiters  who  have  recently  spread  out,  in  the  dark^ 
est  and  most  terrible  coloring,  the  power  and  the  re* 
sources  of  the  Great  Nation.  The  formidable  posi- 
tion of  France  is  depicted  in  terms  of  the  most  ani* 
mated  eloquence  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the 
Nation  at  the  commencemefU  qj  the  present  adnunis^ 
traiianj^  published  in  London  in  1805,  pp.34-117«« 
158.  This  pamphlet  is  reputed  to  be  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  late  right  honorable  Charles  Fox,  and 
the  present  honorable  Henry  Brougham,  M.  P. '  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Fox  nor  Mr.  Brougham  can  with  justice  be 
accused  of  under-rating  the  means  of  destruction 
which  Buonaparte^is  supposed  to  possess,  In  the  13th 
Tolume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  pp.  427^-462,  the 
co»^crt/7<ion-system  of  France  is  fully  explained  and 
illustrated ;  together  with  sijch  a  picture  of  her  miser- 
able and  profligate  internal  condition,  as  could  scarcely 
6e  sketched  by  a  resident  in  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  here,  that  this  review  was  written  by 
Mr.  Walsh  of  Baltimore,  to  whose  "  Letter  on  the 
gemus  and  disposition  of  tJie  French  governments^'  re- 
ference has  been  so  often  uiade,  and  is  now  agaiq 
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flude,  to  pp.  179-^186,  for  a  very  strikii^  display  ot 
the  powCT  and  misery  of  the  Gallic  empire. 

Mr.  Walsh  concludes  that  the  victorious  career  of 
France,  whether  Buonaparte  lives  or  dies^  will  only  be 
stopped  by  the  pemianent  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  continental  burope ;  which  being  done,  every  ef-^ 
fort  is  to  be  made  to  reconcile  all  parties  (in  France)* 
to  the  indefatigable  prosecution  of  a  war  that  is  to 
tetminate  only  in  the  ruin  of  England.  They  employ 
tiie  parallel  cf  Rome  and  Cwtkage ;  not  as  a  rhetori* 
cal  comparison*  but  as  an  encouraging  and  a  certain 
analogy. 

]^t  the  parallel  between  ancient  Rome  and  France, 
and  between  Carthage  and  Britain,  however  gratify- 
ing it  might  be  to  the  vanity  of  the  Great  Nation,  iM 
by  no  means  correct.     For  the  French  have  neither 
the  steady  valor  of  tlie  Roman  soldiers,  nor  is  France 
now  so  powerful  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
Rome  was  just  before  Carthage  fell.    And  still  less 
correctly  does  the  parallel  hold  between  Carthageand 
Britain.     For  Carthage  was  merely  a  sordid  gatherer 
of  pelf,  without  civilization  or  learning ;  a  peddling, 
trading  country,  without  military  talents  or  courage  ; 
cowardly,  fraudulent,  cruel;  worsted  in  perpetual 
conflicts,  even  with  the  petty  island  of  Sicily.    Nay, 
so  intrinsically  weak  and  spiritless  was  she  as  to  yield, 
with  all  her  maritime  and  commercial  experience,  to 
the  first  rude  naval  armaments  fitted  out  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Duillius,  the  Roman  consul,  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  with  a  body  of 
mere  landsmen,  stowed  in  awkward,  clumsily  coa- 
istructed  vessels.    The  ships  of  war  were  rowed  along- 
side the  vessels  of  their  antagonists,  and  being  held 
firmly  together  by  the  grappling-irons,  the  men  oneacH 
side  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  the  valor  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  of  course,  prevailed  over  themercenary  troops 
of  Carthage. 

Add  to  this  the  comparatively  small  extent  and 
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scanty  population  of  Carthage,  which  was  also  most 
perniciously  weakened  in  all  her  national  resources, 
offensive  and  defensive,  by  the  democracy  of  her  go- 
vernment ;  whence  she  was  so  constantly  torn  by  party 
Actions  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  any  of  her  aum  citi^ 
zens  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  infantry.  She-  there* 
fore  hired  strangers  to  fight  her  battles.  Her  cavalry 
indeed,  consisting  of  the  Numidian  horse,  and  not 
made  up  of  hired  strangers,  was  so  superior  as  uni-  ^ 
formly  to  beat  the  Romans  when  engaged  in  an  open 
champaign  country.  These  troops,  after  the  conquest 
of  Carthage,  were  incorporated  into  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. It  was  no  very  great  wonder  then,  that  Rome, 
having  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  being 
mistress  of  nearly  all  Europe,  should  be  able  to  van- 
quish Carthage ;  whose  fleet  was  ineffectual ;  whose 
population  was  scanty,  fietctious,  and  cowardly ;  and, 
above  all,  whose  government  was  democratic ;  it  be- 
ing absolutely  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  a  democractf  can  be  either  lasting,  or  powerful, 
or  free. 

The  reader  will  do  weH,  in  considering  the  present 
question  of  the  probability  of  Britain  being  subjugate 
ed  by  France,  to  consult  the  "  Finuficial  and  Political 
Pacts  of  the  eighteenth  and  present  century^  &c.  by 
Mr.  M'Arthur,  4th  edition,  pp.  178-207,  in  which 
are  contained  many  very  important  and  most  conclu^ 
sive  faicts  and  observations  as  to  ihe  positive  ^nA  rela- 
tive power  of  Britain  being  y«r  superior  to  that  of 
Fiunce  in  all  tliat  constitutes  the  efficiency  and  the 
permanence  of  a  nation's  exertions  to  uphold  the 
prosperity  aiid  strength  of  its  own  people,  and  to  de- 
feat aVthe  assaults  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Political  preponderance  is  given  to  Britain  by  her 
geographical  position ;  her  insular  situation ;  her  nice- 
ly poised  and  free  goveniment ;  the  virtue,  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  wisdom  of  her  people ;  her  un- 
dfesputod  naval  asrendancv ;  her  extensive  and  stijl 
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widening  commerce ;  her  almost  numberless  internal 
conveniences,  in  canals,  bridges,  turnpike  roads,  all 
facilitating  the  intercourse,  commercial  and  political^ 
between  all  the  parts  of  her  home  dominions ;  her 
miUtarif  prowess,  shown  to  be  superior  to  that  of  her 
antagonist,  by  the  recent  exploits  of  her  armies  in 
Egypt,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal ;  her  ac- 
cuinulation  of  wealth,  public  and  private,  exceeding 
the  aggr^ate  property  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
the  habitual  industry  of  her  people,  whether  employ- 
ed in  manual,  mechanical,  agricultural,  commercisd, 
manufacturing,  or  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  But 
''these  subjects  will  receive  a  more  distinct  and  minute 
consideration  hereafter. 

So  much  for  the  parallel  between  Britain  and  Car* 
thage«  It  is  natural,  however,  that  Buonaparte  should 
anxiously  seek  the  destruction  of  the  British  empire, 
as  the  only  barrier  to  his  scheme  of  universal  domi- 
nation. Craving  after  power  is  the  instinct  of  every 
strong  mind;  and  nothing  but  the  most  invincible 
necessity  can  check  its  constant  progress  towards 
dominion.  Perhaps  Napoleon  is  not  in  reality 
more  base,  cruel,  and  fraudulent  than  were  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  or  the  members  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory ;  but  having  more  talent  and  a  greater  physi- 
cal force  at  his  command,  he  is  an  object  of  more 
extensive  terror  and  alarm,  and  cannot  in  all  human 
probability  be  prevented  from  laying  the  whole  world 
waste  in  blood,  but  by  the  determined  and  effectual 
resistance  of  Britain. 

Nor  are  the  ambitious  views  of  France  of  a  recent 
date.  The  yearning  after  universal  domination  is  as 
much  the  characteristic  of  the  French  people,  a^  man- 
ly sentiments  of  freedom  and  of  national  indepen- 
dence are  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.^ 
Buonaparte  merely  avails  himself  of  this  passion  for 
military  conquests  inherent  in  the  French,  for  the  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  of  himself  and  of  his  family. 
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Under  the  Bourbons  France  uniformly  endeaTored, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  spread  destruc- 
tion around  her,  and  to  execute  her  plans  of  plunder 
and  dominion.  What  was  the  **  Grand  AlUance''  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  but  a  scheme  concerted 
by  which  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  eventually 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  French  dominion  ?  The 
restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  insatiable  spi- 
rit of  rapine  in  the  French,  who  never  have  been  and 
who  never  can  be  induced  long  to  follow  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  civilized  industry,  blazed  out  to  their 
extreme  height  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
over-ran  and  ravaged  all  the  neighboring  countries  ; 
ruined  and  dethroned  his  brother  sovereigns ;  frater* 
nized  and  deceived  the  people  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  measured  his  steps  rapidly  onward  to  the  subju- 
gation of  £urope,  until  he  was  first  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress by  William  the  Third  of  England;  and  after- 
wards beaten  into  becoming  weakness  and  submission 
by  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  wherever  Louis  went 
he  revolutionized  ttie  countries  that  he  conquered. 
Whenever  he  came  into  a  new  territory  he  establish- 
ed his  Chamber  ofClaimSy  by  which  he  inquired  if  the 
conquered  country  or  province  had  any  dormaht  or 
disputed  claims ;  any  cause  of  complaint ;  any  un- 
settled demand  upon  any  other  state  or  province; 
upon  which  he  might  wage  war  with  such  state,  and 
thus  discover  again  new  ground  for  devastation,  and 
gratify  his  ambition  by  new  conquests.  He  actuaHy 
went  to  war  with  Holland,  because,  as  he  said,  **  she 
had  not  treated  him  with  sufficient  respect.''  His  power 
was  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  allies  during  the 
war  that  terminated  so  favorably  for  France  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  ;  after  which  treaty  her  insolence 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  not  a  single  day  was  suffered 
to  elapse  without  some  new  aggressions  on  continental 
JBurope. 
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This  principle  of  uniTersld  deminatioii  has  never 
been  extinct ;  it  has  never  slept  in  France  for  scmie 
centuries  past,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  years  during 
the  pacific  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revoluticm,  indeed, 
this  object  was  pursued  with  greater  ardor  than  it 
ever  had  been  theretofore,  and  her  regicide  chiefs 
then  entertained  the  same  designs  of  ambition  in  the 
subjugaticm  of  the  European  continent,  which  Buon- 
aparte has  carried  into  execution.  The  scheme  of 
humbling  the  Northern  powers,  and  of  partitioniug 
Germany,  so  lately  effected  by  Napoleon,  was 
planned  smd  laid  out  so  early  as  the  year  1 793,  when 
Publicola  ChoHssardy  tlien  commissioner  of  the  exe- 
cutive power,  said,  "  It  is  the  interest  of  France  to 
raise  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  in  Eu- 
rope ;  i;hus  covering  with  her  shield  the  second-rate 
powers,  and  protecting  them  against  the  boundless 
ambition  of  the  Northern  powers.  A  war  ad  interne- 
cionem^  to  extermination^  is  declared  between  the  re- 
public and  all  monarchies.  Austria  being  once  sub- 
duedj  the  Germanic  body  may  become  a  colossus  of 
Federative  Republics^  and  change  the  system  of  the 
North."  For  federative  republics  read  the  "  Confede- 
ration  of  the  Rhine ;"  and  we  see  that  Buonaparte  has 
only  executed  the  measureof  mischief  pointed  out  by 
M.  Publicola  Chaussard. 

In  a  word,  the  French  have  always  been  a  vain,  am- 
bitious, firaudulent,  cruel  people ;  and  have  always, 
under  every  form  of  government,  abused  success  with  ' 
the  most  wanton  insolence.  While  they  consider 
themselves  as  conquerors  no  nation  on  earth  is  free 
from  their  aggressions.  The  only  possible  means  by 
which  any  country  can  obtain  tranquillity  and  safety 
in  peace,  is  to  impress  France  with  a  thorough  and 
.fixed  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  in  a 
stateof  warfare  with  any  benefit  to  herself;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  incessant  hard  fighting,  and  ha- 
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cassing  her  on  all  occsusions,  by  sea  and  land»  in  everf 
direction.    The  history  of  Europe  during  the  last  cen- 

•  tury  amply  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion^  The 
peace  of  Rysmck  was  in  her  favw,  and  she  renewed 
the  war  in  four  years.  Well  beaten  and  humbled  ^ 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  she  was  &tin  to  be  at  rest  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Triumphant  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe^  she  again  plunged  Europe 
in  hostiliti^  in  less  than  seven  years.  Disappointed 
and  vanquished  in  Lord  Chatham's  celebrated  war, 
she  tardily  crept  forward,  after  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
to  aid  in  severing  the  British  American  colonies  from 
their  mother  country.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was 
shamefully  in  her  favor,  and  accordingly  she  only  ap- 
peared to  breathe  a  few  months  in  hollow  repose,  be- 
fore she  again  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  all  over  the 
worid.  Let  Britain  most  solemnly  pause,  and  be- 
ware, as  she  values  her  own  vast  and  ever  increasing 
national  blessings,  of  again  making  peace  with  France 
until  she  has  crippled  her  present  over-grown  power ; 
and  diminished  her  present  unnatural  bulk  of  empire. 
For  a  full  confirmation  of  the  position,  that  the  views 
of  France  have  been  for  some  centuries  past,  di- 
rected towards  the  military  subjugation  of  Europe ; 
see  **  Recherches  sur  la  force  de  V  Armee  FranfOAse^^'- 
&c.  or.  Researches  on  the  strength  of  the  French  army  ^ 
and  the  basis  on  which  it  onglU  to  be  established  ojc- 
cording  to  circumstances^  Sf'C.  from  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  the  year  1806,  published  at  Paris  in  1806—''  The 

'  Works  qf  Louis  t/ie  Fourteenth^''  in  six  vols.  8vo.  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804 — ^particularly  the  "  Memoirs  or 
Instructions  fort  he  Dauphin^'' — and,  ^' Tableaudes  Re- 
Pfdutions  du  ^sthne  politique  de  r  Europe  depuis  la  fin 
du  quinzihnenicle;'  par  M.  F.  Ancillon,  3  vols.  1 2mo. 
Paris,  1806. 

JBut  the  most  important  question  now  to  be  inves- 
tigated is,  are  there  no  drawbacks^  no  counter-checks^ 
to  the  power  of  France  ?  Is  there  no  canker-worm 
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gnawing  at  the  heart's  cote  of  this  despotism,  and 
direatening  to  destroy  ere  long  its  vitality  ?  We  ap- 
prehend this  to  be  the  ease.  We  apprehend  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  sources  of  weakness  and  decay,  both 
internal  and  external,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
and  aided  by  steady,  perpetual  resistance,  on  ti^  part 
of  Britain^  in  protecting  herself  and  ail  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  globe  which  decline  to  receive,  or  wish  to 
revolt  against  Gallic  oppression,  may  yet  shatter  dovim 
this  colossal  empire  into  its  original  component  parts, 
and  once  again  restore  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  the 
jpeace  of  the  entire  world. 

1.  As  to  the  internal  sources  of  decay  and  ruin  to 
France,  the  conscripti(m-^y^te\n  itself  appears  to  en- 
sure the  destruction  of  every  nation  that  has  recourse 
to  so  unjust  and  so  desperate  a  measure.  For  a  time^ 
indeed,  it  cannot  fail  to  render  the  country  which 
adopts  it  terrible  to  all  its  neighbors,  on  account  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  which  it  every  daj' 
drags  into  the  field.  But  what  are  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  such  a  system  ?  The  strength  of  every  coun- 
try consists  in  its  effective  population ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  portion  of  its  people  which  can  bear  arms,  or  per- 
form any  other  service  or  labor  requiring  the  strength 
of  natural  manhood.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
effective  population  has  been  cut  away  in  France  by 
the  system  of  conscHption,  which  has  taken  away  al- 
most all  the  males  in  regular  annual  succession,  ever 
since  the  year  1 79 1 ;  the  first  conscription  being  levied 
in  1792.  The  yearly  average  of  conscripts  taken 
fit)m  the  years  1 792  to  1811,  both  inclusive,  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  making  a  total  of 
three  millions  of  men,  used  up  in  warfare  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  the  civil  massacres  of  the  revolution,  in 
the  course  of  ticenty  years.  I  say,  all  used  up,  be- 
cause Buonaparte  is  now  calling  for  the  levy  of  the 
conscripts  for  the  year  1813. 
The  almost  incredible  mortality  of  the  French  sol- 
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diers  may  be  known  by  consulting  a  very  valuable 
and  interesting  little  work,  intituled  "  Caractere  des 
Armies  Muropeennes  datis  la  guerre  a^tuelUy  avec  vne 
paraUeUe  de  la  politique^  de  la  pmssaiicef  et  des  moyens 
des  Remains  et  des  Franfais/^  Londres,  T.  Egerton, 
1802.  The  proofs  that  the  cotiscriptmi  system  has 
very  materially  drained  France  of  her  effective  po- 
pulation,  are  manifold  and  conclusive. 

The  very  circumstance  of  being  continually  obli- 
ged to  anticipate  the  conscription,  by  at  least  two 
years,  and  thus  drawing  boys  of  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  into  tlie  field,  shows  that  France  does  not  pos* 
sess,  nor  can  supply  full-grown  men  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  replenish  the  waste  made  in  her  soldiery 
by  the  perpetual  havoc  of  Buonaparte's  career.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Paris  alone  by  vo- 
huUary  levies  used  to  furnish  annually  to  the  French 
army  six  thousand  men;  but  tunc  the  conscription 
which  sweeps  away  all  the  males  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  raises  oitlj  fourteen  hundred 
soldiers  yearly  in  Paris.  Whence  can  this  enormous 
deficit  arise,  unless  the  conscription  system  has  most 
fearfully  diminished  the  effective  population  of 
France? 

Buonaparte,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  power,  when 
he  marched  into  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1808,  had  actually  levied  his  conscripts  for  the  year 
1810;  and  yet  so  exhausted  and  drained  of  its  effec- 
tive population  was  his  empire,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  clraw  his  French  troops  from  th6  firontiers,  and 
eend  them  over  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Peninsula;  to 
garrison  his  vassal  German  towns  with  Russian 
troops;  and  to  bring  a  hundred  thousand  mercenary 
Germans  from  the  Rhenish  Confederation  into  the 
heart  of  France,  in  order  to  keep  down  his  own  sub- 
jects. Would  this  sagacious  conqueror  have  recourse 
to  such  a  forlorn  expedient  if  he  had  any  great  num- 
bers of  disposable  Frenchmen  at  his    conmiand? 
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Would  he,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  thus  trumpet 
to  the  ^hole  world  the  iacompetency  of  his  own  im- 
mense empire  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  full  effect 
his  plans  of  individual  aggrandizement  and  family 
ambition?  We  maybe  well  assured,  that  now  at  the 
close  of  1810,  nearly  three  years  of  bloody  warfare 
in  the  yet  unsubdued  Spanish  and  Portuguese  penin- 
sula, together  with  the  campaign  against  Austria  in 
the  year  1809,  have  not  lessened  his  difficulty  of 
i*aisiiig  men  in  France. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Buonaparte  and  his 
statesmen  and  generals  were  to  the  full  as  able  in 
all  political  expedients  and  all  military  manoBuvres 
in  me  year  1809,  as  they  were  after  the  battles  of 
Austeriitz  and  of  FriedUmd;  and  quite  as  desirous  of 
universal  dominion.  Yet  after  the  battles  of  Auster*- 
litz  and  of  Friedland  the  French  ruler  covered  all 
the  circles  of  Germany  with  his  conscripts,  and 
speedily  dictated  to  the  humbled  Houses  of  Austria 
and  of  Russia  the  treaties  of  Presburgh  and  of  Til^ 
sit;  whereas  in  1809,  after  tlie  still  severer  and  still 
more  bloody  battles  of  Elsinghen  and  of  Wagram^ 
the  negotiations  for  peace  went  tardily  onward,  and 
the  Austrian  armies  continued  to  mamtain  an  impo- 
sing front  and  a  menacing  attitude.  It  is  true  that 
Buonaparte  asserts  in  his  thirtieth  bulletin,  dated  at 
Vienna,  30th  July,  1809,  that  "  the  House  of  Austria 
took  the  field  this  campaign  with  sixty-two  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  twelve 
regiments  of  grenadiers,  four  free  corps  or  I^ons: 
making  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  battalions  of  militia. 
(Imuiswhrs,)  commanded  by  ancient  officers,  exerci- 
sed ten  months;  forty  thousand  men  of  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  and  fifty  thousand  horse-artillerj- 
and  miners,  composing  in  the  whole  from  ^ve  to  «\i? 
hundred  thousand  men.  With  this  force  the  House 
of  Austria  supposed  herself  to  be  sure  of  victory. 
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Slie  entertained  a  hope  of  shaking  the  power  of 
France  if  ever  her  whole  force  were  united.  But  her 
armies  are  notwithstanding  reduced  to  (me  fourth  of 
their  original  strength ;  while  the  French  army  has 
been  increased  to  double  the  number  it  consisted  of 
at  Ratisbon/' 

But  it  is  no  unusual  affair  for  the  French  govern- 
ment to  embroider  facts.     If  it  were  true,  as  Buona- 
parte asserts  in  his  bulletin,  that  Austria  lost  nearly 
foiar  hundred  thousand  men  during  the  campaign,  and 
that  France  doubled  the  number  of  her  armies  in  the 
aame  period,  the  question  irresistibly  occurs,^ — %vhy 
then  did  not  Buonaparte  immediately  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  prescribe  a  treaty  to  the  pros- 
trate House  of  Austria,  as  he  did  after  the  battles 
ef  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz;  when  the  treaties  of 
Lnneville  and  of  Presbui^h  proclaimed  at  once  to 
the  world  the  complete  triumph  of  the  victor,  and 
Ae  unconditional  submission  of  the  vanquished? 
Whence  could  it  possibly  happen  that  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Elsinghen  and  of  Wagram,  the  n^otiations 
fer  peace  bet\reen  the  two  contending  powers  crept 
90  slowly  forward ;  unless  it  was  because  Napoleon 
emM  not  raise  conscripts  from  the  diminished  po- 
pulation of  France  in  sufficient  numbers  to  terrify 
and  compel  Austria  into  a  surrender  at  discretion  of 
all  her  national  strength  and  independence;  where* 
fore  instead  of  dethroning  the  Austrian  emperor  and 
parcelling  out  his  dominions  among  vassal-kings  and 
tributary  princes,  as  he  had  so  often  threatened  tp 
do,  in  the  Moniteur,  was  Napoleon  fain  to  re-ac- 
knowledge the  imperial' title  of  his  brother  Francis; 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  arch-duchess  Louisa  in 
nuaniaee ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to  leave  Aus- 
tria still  ^first-rate  power,  rich  m  all  the  resources  of 
tEfritory  and  of  population,  that,  under  the  guidance 
•f  a  wise  and  energetic  government,  q^q  make  aa 
esnemy  to  be  respected  and  feaadj^  ^ 
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And  if  the  conscription  system  have  not  matoriaUy 
exhiaiusted  the  effective  population  of  France,  wig 
•has  not  Buonaparte  sent  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
into  Spain  and  Portugal  to  overwhelBi  the  peo|^  of 
those  countries  ?  Wh/  has  he  suffered  the  peninsula 
to  'wage  successful  war  against  the  whoiis  military 
force  of  his  empire  for  nearly  thrw  years;  and  now  to 
be  farther  off  from  submission  than  they  were  in  the 
month  of  May,  1808,  at  the  moment  wW-they  &naft 
raised  the  standard  of  resistance  to  his  usurpation? 

3.  After  the  world  has  witnessed  for  so  mxay  years 
the  brilliant  achievements  and  unparalldbed  victonet 
of  the  French  arms,  it  might  appear  absurd  to  Uat 
that  the  people  of  France  are  deficient  m  naturai  CMh 
rage;  are  wanting  in  that  steady,  cool,  determined 
intrepidity,  which  finally  trimnpdiis  over  all  opposi- 
tion; and  is  terrible  to  its  enemies  even  in  the  iwdst 
of  disaster  and  defeat  Neverthdess,  it  seems  lo  be 
a  material  drawback  on  the  strength  of  Francis  that 
her  population  does  not  possess  this  steady^  dMpe- 
rate,  Roman  va^or  and  fortitude* 

A  very  justly  celebrated  French  general  Imd  dows^ 
and  maintained  lately  in  conversation  this  broad  and 
sweeping  woposition;  namely,  that  fear  of  death  and 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  are  instinctive  in  aU 
animals,  and  in  man  are  the  foundation  of  iaitiividnal 
cowardica;  so  that  no  men  of  091^  nation  caa  ever  be 
brought  to  &ce  death  cooUy,  particularly  in  Isuqge 
masses^  except  by  the  force  of  a  discipline  which  m 
more  terrible  than  this  instinctive  fear;  w  in  other 
vpords,  by  counteracting  one  by  another  and  a  stion^ 
er  species  of  fear;  and  subduiilg  the  fear  of  death  ii^ 
battle  by  the  certainty  of  death  for  declining  to  fighl 
Whence  he  concluded  that,  with  tiie  exceptiiOii  ef 
some  very  few  individuals  who  might  be  infiam^ 
with  ambition  or  vanity,  os  stunulated  by  the  dread 
of  shapiei  or  fortified  by  deep  reflection,  Mnaiiens  of 
men  are  na<«ra%  cof(w^i;&.  This  position  waa 
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tobecorrectin  all  its  unqualified  latitude;  and  severd 

iiatiotis  were  instanced  as  naturally  possessing,  both 

iadhndually  and  collectively,  the  characteristics  of 

deUraiined  courage;  namely,  the  Americans,  partt- 

«iilarly  the  people  of  (he  NeW'^England  States,  who 

are  most^emarkably  cool,  self^ollected,  and  intrepid 

m  the  hour  of  danger;  the  British,  the  ancestors  Of 

these  New-England  men,  who  are  instihctively  brave 

and  undaunted  •;  and  the  distinction  of  old  Sir  Eyre 

Coote,  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  who  signalized 

hmself  in  the  East -Indies,  was  cited :  Sir  Eyre  Coote 

osed  to  say^  "  my  countrymen,  the  Irish,  as  well  as 

tbe  Scottish  and  the  Welsh,  are  too  hot  and  eager 

for  action ;  they  rush  rapidly  to  die  charge,  but  can 

flerar  be  brought  off  from  the  fidd,  never  can  b^ 

made  to  hear  the  signal  for  retreat^  however  necessar 

ry  or  prudent  it  might  be  to  fall  back ;  give  me  thfe 

JEngksA  as  the  best  soldiers,  for  they  will  always  go 

Meadily  and  coolly  forward  into  the  hottest  action  at 

the  tap  of  a  drum,  and  retreat  in  the  most  perfect 

order  and  regularity,  under  the  heaviest  and  most 

destructive  fire  at  the  tap  of  a  drum."  The  Hui^sians, 

the  Gennans,  the  Prussians,  the  Poles,  the  Svdss, 

the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  4;he  Turks,  the  Spaniards^ 

and  the  Portugueze,  were  also  instanced  as  bein|^ 

nations  of  brave  men;  the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  the 

Chifiese,  and  the  Asiatics  generally  were  given  Up 

as  being  for  the  most  part  very  sufficient  cowards ; 

but  above  all,  the  French  thetn^ehtes  were  adduced 

as  the  most  conclurive  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of 

the  generaFs  position  in  its  full  extent;  the  French 

yrete  quoted  as  a  natien  of  brave  and  intincible  waiV 

riors,  before  whose  prowess  the  whole  world  must 

inevitably  and  speedily  yield  in  submission  and  iti 

bondage. 

No,  repHed  the  general,  whatever  becomes  of  my 
proposition,  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  otbei* 
aationsy  the  Freneh  MRnot  n.  brate  people.    I  have 
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had  very  numerous  proofe  of  that;  one  of  whidi  i 
will  now  give  you :  it  was  one  day  necessary  to  break 
the  Austrian  line,  I  therefore  ordered  my  general  of 
■■  division  to  lead  his  men  to  the  charge  with  the 
bayonet  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  no  account  to 
suffer  them  to  fire;  to  my  great  astonishment,  instead 
of  obeying  my  orders,  the  whole  of  the  division  fired 
before  they  chained  with  the  bayonet;  the  Austrians 
however  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  finally  rout- 
ed. After  the  battle  was  over  I  inquired  of  the  gene- 
ral why  he  had  disobeyed  my  orders?  He  answered^ 
as  I  led  my  men  up  to  the  chaige  with  the  bayonet^ 
I  perceived  that  they  looked  pale,  changed  color  fine- 
quently,  staggered  in  their  gait,  and  shewed  every 
disposition  to  run  away,  while  the  Austrian  line  pre* 
septed  a  firm,  unmoved  fi>ont,  brisUing  with  bayonets ; 
I  therefore  immediately  ordered  my  men  to  fire,  in 
hopes  that  it  might  disorder  the  Austrians  and  in- 
spire the  French  troops  with  courage;  it  did  both; 
the  Austrian  line  was  broken  by  £e  fire,  and  my 
men  then  rushed  on  with  their  accustomed  impetu- 
osity to  the  chaise. 

If  this  be  so,  how  then,  it  was  asked,  has  it  come 
to  pa^s  that  the  French,  not  being  naturally  a  brave 
people,  have  every  where  vanquished  their  enemies? 
It  was  answered,  they  have  vanquished  their  enemies 
not  by  superior  courage,  but  by  the  superior  g^iius 
and  more  adroit  military  tactics  of  their  generab ;  the 
greater  skill  of  their  n^otiators ;  the  weakness  and 
corruption  of  the  governments  oif  Germany,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 
whose  ministers,  and  place-holders,  and  generals, 
were  for  the  most  part  bought  up  hy  French  moneys 
and  whose  populace  were  almost  universally  de* 
foauched  by  the  principles  of  jacobinism;  and  there- 
fore never  opposed  any  hearty,  determined  resistance 
to  the  force  or  the  policy  of  France.  Over  Britain^ 
whose  statesmen  she  cannot  bribe,  and  whose  sea« 
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men  and  soldiers  she  cannot  easily  beat,  France, 
after  nearly  twenty  years  of  hard  fighting,  has  not 
gained  a  single  substantial  advantage ;  but  has  lost 
an  immensity  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  her  fleets,  and  the  reduction  of  all  her  colo- 
nies; add  to  which,  she  experiences  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  her  armies,  led  on  by  her  most  expe- 
ri^iced  veteran  generals,  occasionally  defeated  by 
their  British  antagonists  in  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
«nd  Portugal. 

Now  1  most  sincerely  believe  every  syllable  of 
thifi  to  be  good  sense  and  entire  truth;  and  for  a  me- 
lancholy illustration  of  the  position  that  the  main  and 
efficient  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  Austria,  was  de- 
rived firom  the  great  corrupting  influence  which 
France  exercised  over  the  Aulic  coundli  and  the  qfH- 
eers  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  readw  is  referred  to  a 
book  intituled  " Les Nouveanx Inierets  de  VEuropej^ 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1 799,  the  following 
extract  from  which  must  sufiice  for  the  present: 
"  The  emperor  (then  of  ijtermany,  now  of  Austria) 
has  been  blamed  for  signing  the  preliminaries  of  Leo^ 
beuy  on  the  18th  of  April,  1798.  This  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  precipitately ;  but  are  those 
who  blame  him  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  take  that  step?  The  emperor  had  been  in- 
formed by  his  brotl^j  the  archduke  Charles^  of  the 
bad  disposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  officers  of  his 
army  of  Italy.  He  knew  that  both  at  Verona  and 
Padua  they  afi*ected  to  imitate  the  Frcfich  in  their 
discourse,  manners,  and  sentiments;  they  only  need- 
ed the  tri-colored  cockade  to  make  the  resemblance 
complete.  He  was  aware  that  they  almost  invariably 
fled  m  the  most  critical  moment  of  an  action ;  whence, 
in  spite  of  excellent  generals,  a  well-appointed  stafi^, 
aad  the  bravest  troops,  he  was  always  obliged  to  re- 
treat He  conceived  that  he  was  betrayed  by  these 
officers;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Buonaparte  in  an 
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unguarded  moment  declared,  that  the  Austrkm  amiy 
cast  him  more  than  his  own."    The  same  game  of 
successful  fraud  was  practised  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Prussian  monarchy;  at  the  battle  ofJma,  more 
than  half  the  Prussian  soldiery  were  without  cai^ 
tridges  or  bayonets;  and  the  fortresses,  upon  whoae 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  the  king  of  Prussia 
confidently  relied,  were  almost  instantly  given  up  to 
the  French,  either  through  the  treachery  of  the  gar- 
risons, or  for  want  of  ammunition.     See  the  king  of 
Prussia's  Address  to  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
No  doubt  the  French  generals  themselves  are  weD 
aware  of  the  deficiency  in  natural  courage  of  thdr 
men;  not  only  on  account  of  the  boasting  of  their 
bulletins  and  dispatches,  which  is  incompatible  with 
real  valor,  but  also  from  their  constant  anxiety  al* 
ways  to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  advanti^  of  an 
immense  superiority  of  numbers  on  their  own  aide. 
And  not  contented  with  fighting  the  enemy  in  more 
numerous  bodies  than  are  opposed  to  them,  they  ge-^ 
nerally  contrive  to  post  a  fresh  army  a  few  miles  in 
the  rear  of  their  antagonists,  who  are  thus  inevitably 
destroyed,  if  they  happen  to  be  routed  by  the  attack 
of  the  French  in  front*    Buonaparte  practiced  thia 
manoeuvre  with  the  most  fatal  success  at  the  battle  of 
Jeito,  where  with  more  than  double  the  numbtf  of 
his  opponents,  he  succeeded  in  putting  the  not  sMffl- 
cientfy  accoutred  Prussians  to  the  rout;  and  the  fugi- 
tives were  nearly  all  slain,  or  taken  captive  by  the 
French  army  stationed  about  twenty  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  Prussian  monar^ 
chy  was  extinguished  at  one  blow.    The  same  expe^ 
riment  was  tried  in  1809,  by  Marshal  Victor  upou 
the  British  at  TaHivera;  he  attacked  with  sixty  theu^ 
^md  Frenchmen,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had 
only  twenty -five^ thousand  men  under  his  command  ; 
whUe  Marshal  Soult  was  posted  about  eighteen  miles 
in  the  rear  with  twenty  thousand  men.  The  maiKBU- 
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me  however  failed,  because  the  British  beat  the 
French,  and  drove  Victor  back  beyond  the  Alberche; 
and  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  fell  back  for  want  of 
provisions,  Marshal  Soult  finding  that  the  English 
army,  insead  of  being  in  full  and  disorderly  flight  to-- 
wards  Lisbon  in  consequence  of  sustaining  an  entire 
defeat,  were  regularly  retreating  to  a  better  provi- 
sioned part  of  the  country,  he  carried  his  troops  ofl* 
with  all  possible  expedition  out  of  the  British  line 
<tf  inarch,  and  made  a  junction  with  Victor. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  meed  of  mpst  tran-* 
acendant  talents  to' Buonaparte  and  his  generals;  for 
nofdiing  less  than  very  superior  genius  and  coun^e 
C0«ild  posdbly  have*  borne  them  upwards  to  their 
present  bad  eminence,  amidst  the  crowds  of  eager 
o(»npetitors  for  power  and  rapine;  at  a  period  when 
all  the  intellect  of  a  numerous  and  ingenious  people 
waa  let  loose  by  the  French  revolution  to  stni^le 
for  mastery  and  dominion.  And  these  astonishing 
ndlUartf  talents  have  more  than  compensated  the 
want  of  natural  courage  in  their  men.  But  although 
the  praise  of  great  mihUury  talents  is  due  to  Buona- 
parte, there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  career  of  bis 
public  life  that  entitles  hkn  to  the  greater  and  more 
rare  distinction  of  bdng  considered  as  a  statesman. 
Ift  it  characteristic  of  a  statesman  to  destroy  the  agri^ 
culture,  to  ruiii  the  manufactures,  to  annihilate  the 
commerce,  to  waste  tiie  population,  to  exhaust  iJie 
finances,  to  eradicate  the  productive  industry  of  the 
coimtry,  whose  sceptre  he  wields,  and  to  reduce  t^le 
whole  of  his  dominions  to  a  desert?  His  present 
enormous  power  i»  owing  chiefly  to  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  conti«^ 
nratal  Burope  which  have  opposed  him,  and  which 
have  mflered  themselves  to  be  cajoled  or  tenrifled  in* 
to  submission  by  a  man  w}k>  has  made  pr Anises  only 
to  break  them,  and  entered  into  the  most  solemn 
tmtties  only  that  he  might  violate  them  according  to 
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his  own  views  of  individual  expediency.  ShouM 
there  arise  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  any  general 
who  could  beat  him  repeatedly  in  the  field,  not  all 
his  cabinet-tricks  and  frauds  would  suffice  to  save 
himself  from  perdition,  or  his  empire  from  dismem- 
berment.  For  a  most  masterly  delineation  of  Na- 
poleon s  character  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier,  a 
philosopher  J  a  legislaior^  and  a  statesman,  see  pp.  387 
391,  Vol.  1st,  ofthe  Quarterfy  Review,  a  work  which 
for  the  soundness  of  its  political  views,  and  extent  of 
information,  is  above  all  praise. 

Proverbs  are  generally  the  collected  wisdom  of 
long  and  universal  experience,  concentrated  into 
short  and  pithy  sayings;  and  for  full  five  centuries 
past  has  the  following  proverbial  expression  been 
fioatiDg  in  Europe;  namely,  '^  that  French  officers 
will  always  lead  \i  ^e\r  soldiers  will  follow;  and  that 
British  so/tftm  will  always  follow  if  their  officers  WiXi 
lead."  This  proverb  seems  clearly  to  denote  two 
things,  1st,  that  the  national  courage  of  the  British 
people  is  superior  to  that  of  the  French;  and  2dly, 
that  the  military  discipline  of  the  French  is  in  gene- 
ral superior  to  that  of  the  British  army. 

The  reluctance  of  the  French  to  join  the  armies  of 
their  emperor  may  be  known  from  the  slightest  in- 
spection of  the  provisions  of  the  conscriptian-coAe  it- 
self; and  although  courage  soon  becomes  a  virtue  of 
necessity  in  the  miserable  conscripts ;  and  although 
the  severity  of  discipline  may  compel,  and  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  frequent  success  inflame  cowards  to  fight: 
yet  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  feelings  of  nature  will 
return,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing pain  will  triumph  over  all  the  exhortations  of 
their  generals  and  captains.  And  accordingly,  no 
nation  bears  successive  defeats  so  ill  as  the  French, 
who  ran  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  every  occasion  after 
the  first  few  conflicts,  before  Suvarof  and  his  Rus- 
sians.    Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  of 
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late  years  the  soldiers  of  France,  particularly  when 
CQuiuianded  by  Buonaparte  in  person,  have  not  been 
'accustomed  to  defeat;  although  they  are  at  present 
occasionally  receiving  sontfc  lessons  in  that  salutary 
school,  from  the  British,  tlil^  Spaniards,  and  the  Por- 
togueze,  in  the  peninsula. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  two  sources  of  int&nuU 
weakness,  France  labors  under  another  still  more 
alarming  evil ;  namely,  the  total  deejay  of  her  produo- 
tive  industry.  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  ''  Lettevy'  &c.  so  of- 
ten before  referred  to,  pp.77 — 196,  sketches  a  ma&- 
terly  picture  of  the  remediless  misery  of  the  French 
people  groaning  under  the  intolerable  burden  of 
taxes,  levied  in  the  moat  cruel  manner;  the  decay  of 
tillage;  the  drooping  of  manufactures;  the  extermi- 
nation of  commerce ;  the  total  insecurity  of  liberty, 
life,  and  limb.  This  portion  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book  is 
extremely  valuable,  because  it  displays  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  financial  system,  and  the  interior  oif  France, 
which,  probably,  cannot  be  obtained  fi*om  any  other 
accessible  source  of  information.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  to  be  eonsidmvd  as  results  &oiik  llie 
Jkds  contained  in  his  work. 

Until  lately;  that  is  to  say,  until  Buonaparte  by 
bis  blockading  edicts  of  Berlin,  of  Milan,  and  of 
Bayomie,  compelled  the  British  government  to  reta- 
liate upon  him  with  their  Orders  in  Councily  France 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion with  every  part  of  the  world,  by  means  of  neu- 
taral  eonveyance;  and  sent  all  her  manufactures  and 
stajrfe  commodities  to  the  most  advantageous  mar- 
kets without  let  or  hindrance.  This  vast  source  of 
interoal  prosperity  and  wealth  is  now  dried  up.  She 
eocporU  as  well  as  imports  nothing.  And  if  her  ma- 
Aii&ekirerB  can  find  no  foreign  vent  for  their  goods^ 
they  must  cease  to  manutkctore,  and  be  reduced  to 
extreme  distress.  If  the  cultivatoi-s  of  her  soil  can 
find  no  foreign  Remand  for  their  produce;  if  their 
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^  wioe^  brandy,  com,  and  oil,  remain  unsaleable,  the 
tenant  will  be  unable  to  paj  his  rent  to  the  landhol- 
der; and  both  tenant  and  landlord  will  be  alike  una- 
ble to  contribute  their  accustomed  quotas  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  Her  agriculture,  tlius  discoura- 
ged and  diminished,  is  left  to  be  languidly  carried  on 
by  the  feeble  hands  of  old  men  and  little  boys,  and 
of  women,  whose  sons,  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, the  rapacity  of  the  Conscription  hSis  draped 
to  slaughter  in  the  army.  The  manufacturers  thrown 
out  of  employment  have  no  other  resource  than 
quietly  to  starve  and  perish  in  honor  of  their  impe- 
rial master  Napoleon  t/ie  Great.  The  merchants, 
whose  occupations  are  also  destroyed,  must  live  up- 
on their  little  capitals,  and  when  these  are  consumed, 
they  must  likewise  perish. 

The  total  darkness  and  ignorance  of  all  moral  du- 
ty, and  of  all  general  knowledge,  together  with  the 
universal  misery  and  penury  which  are  every  where 
so  industriously  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this 
immense  empire,  must  not  only  render  the  inhabit- 
ants barbarous,  but  materially  check  the  progress  of 
popuiatian  by  curtailing  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and  thus  dry  up  those  fountains  of  human  life  whose 
streams  are  perverted  to  supply  the  incessant^ crav- 
ings of  Napoleon  for  men.     How  then  is  France 
to  continue  to  raise  fqnds  with  which  to  carry  on  her 
schemes  of  subjugation?  Hitherto  she  has  wrung  her 
supplies  from  taxes  on  her  own  people  far  more  op- 
pressive than  those  borne  under  the  old  monarchy ; 
from  requisitions  on  her  friends  and  allies ;  from  the 
pillage  and  rapine  of  the  countries  which  she .  has 
vanquished;  and  from  withdrawing  the  scanty  pit- 
tance, which  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  had 
been  allowed  to  the  hospitals  in  lieu  of  their  estates, 
which  she  had  confiscated  and  sold. 

France  while  she  withholds  thetW^e**  of  her  debt^- 
even  of  that  third  portion  of  its  capital  which  was^ 
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all  that  she  would  allow  to  be  national,  is  forced 
every  year  to  confess  enormous  deficits  in  her  annual 
revenue,  as  falling  far  short  of  the  amount  of  her  an- 
nual expenditure.  The  continuance  of  this  tyrannic 
cal  system  must  necessarily  dry  up  the  channels  of 
reveuue;  for  plunder  and  rapine  lay  waste  the  soil 
instead  of  reaping  the  present  and  sowing  the  seed 
of  future  harvests.  No  notice  is  now  taken  of  the 
public  revenue  being  diminished  by  the  resistance  of 
oppressed,  or  by  the  despair  of  ruined  provinces.  It 
is  merely  asked  from  what  sources  her  finances  are 
to  be  supplied;  provided  even  that  she  experience  no 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune  ?  The  inexhaustible  mines 
of  South  America  are  no  longer  at  her  disposal;  the 
objects  of  taxation  in  France  herself  are  compara- 
tively few,  precarious,  and  unproductive;  on  account 
of  the  drooping  and  decayed  condition  of  her  agri- 
culture, manuMictures,  and  commerce. 

France  has,  from  the  very  first  dawning  of  her  re- 
volution, used  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  means 
lo  acquire  property;  and  has  always  made  cruelty 
and  extortion  the  two  main  pillars  of  her  financial 
system.  She  b^an  very  early  to  seize  the  capital  of 
her  regenerated  ?ind  happy  people;  and  after  it  had 
been  sold  to  revolutionary  purchasers,  the  next  cropf 
of  French  rulers  seized  it  a  second  time,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  buyers  were  royalists ;  or  in  feet,  be- 
cause they  themselves  chose  to  take  the  property. 
In  a  word,  every  change  of  government  in  France 
brought  a  vast  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  in- 
to the  public  exchequer. 

This  new  and  ingenious  system  of  finance  is  consi- 
dered by  our  modem  political  philosophers  as  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom,  the  ultimatum  of  all 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  government;  and  consequent- 
ly, to  use  their  own  words,  "  France  is  of  all  nations 
the  richest  in  resources ;"  because  she  can  spend  all 
the  stock  of  the  country,  and  then  seize  the  new 
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holders  of  |iroperty;  and  spend  and  confiscate,  and 
confiscate  and  sf>eiid,  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  or  the  will  of  the  government  might  require. 
By  a  formal  decree,  all  the  property  and  all  the  men 
in  France  have  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  re- 
quisition; and  disobedience  to  this  decree  has  been 
punished  with  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  or  both.  But  violence  can 
never  be  more  than  a  temporary  resource.  It  de- 
stroys the  means  of  reproduction;  so  that  plut\der 
cannot  yield  a  long  succession  of  crops.  France  is 
now  destitute  of  credit  and  of  revenue;  she  cannot 
get  property  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  her 
enormous  expenditure  from  her  own  subjects;  and 
if  ^e  looks  abroad  to  Holland,  to  Italy,  to  Germany, 
they  can  yield  her  little  or  nothing;  because  she  has 
already  gleaned  and  raked  those  fields  of  rapine 
clean,  by  her  long  continued  extortion  and  recent 
contributions. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a  moiment  to  notice  the  rate 
of  depredation  which  the  national  paper-currency  of 
France  experienced  during  that  revolution  which, 
some  men  still  persist  in  asserting,  ^'  has  so  much  be- 
nefited Europe  and  the  world''  In  a  "  Manuel  d'A- 
ritkmetique,''  &c.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1806, 
the  annexed  tables  show  the  unexampled  diminution 
in  the  value  of  French  government-paper. 

Lvvres.  sous. 
"  Jan.  Ist,  1790,  a  louis  d'or  sold  for  in 

assignatSy  -  -  -  *  25     2 

"  In  1796,  on  17  th  Prairial,  for        -      17,950 
''  In  1796,  on  1st  Germinal,  a  hundred 

livres  of  mandats  sold  for  -  34     10 

"  In  1796,  on  21«t  Thermider,  for        -  11 1" 

By  a  decree  from  St.  Cloud,  dated  August  12th, 
1807,  Buonaparte  orders  the  nonuMd-  value  of  assign 
nats  to  be  reditcBd  into  Mtme^F-valae,  at  the  rate  ef 
vix  sons,  six  deoiers^  {abofiiti  seven  Jarthvi$g$^^  {ler 
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kmdred  livreSy  and  mandats  at  the  rate  of  two  livres^ 
four  deniers,  (about  one  shiUing  and  ten  pence  ster- 
ling) per  /mndred  livres.  This  to  be  their  value  for 
the  last  month  of  their  currency,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  depredation  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nances. 

Prom  the  "  Report  of  the  French  Mihistei*  of  Fi^^ 
nance,''  dated  in  February,  1810;  and  from  "jTAc 
Speech  of  tfie  Chainnan  of  Cmnmittee  of  Finance  of 
the  Legislative  Mody,'  bearing  date  in  the  same 
month,  we  learn,  that  the  war-expenditure  in  France 
during  the  year  1809,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
forty  miliions  of  francs;  of  which  only  three  /mndred 
wd fifty  millions  are  chargeable  upon  the  public  trea- 
sury; the  -remainder  being  raised  from  the  plunder 
of  continental  Europe,  and  the  sequestration  oi  Ame- 
rican merchandise  in  French  ports.  With  this  sum 
it  is  stated  that  Buonaparte  maintained  an  immense 
staff,  nine  hundred  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred 
thousand  horses  for  the  cavalry  service,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  for  tjjie  waggon  and  artillery-train. 
The  French  continental  blockade  is  said  to  have 
driven  back  to  the  British  ports  every  thing  that 
their  commerce  and  industry  endeavoured  to  export 
to  the  continent ;  and  in  consequence  occasioned  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  customs  of  France  during  the  year  1808.  The 
expenditure  for  that  year  was  also  augmented  by  the 
army  being  stationed  within  the  French  territory,  and 
by  the  fureparations  for  a  new  war.  The  proceeds 
of  the  customs  for  1809,.  were  twelve  millions  of 
francs,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
to  which  they  were  reduced  in  1908.  The  public  debt 
18  at  present  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
mne  nullimis  of  fra&cs,  and  the  annual  interest  is  seven 
htmdred  and  thirty-six  millio9is  of  francs,  which  must 
be  defrayed  by  pearmane?it  taxes.  "  During  the  three 
years  of  1807—8 — ^9,  by  comparing  Ae  budgets  of 
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the  respective  countries,  we  shall  find  the  expendi*^ 
ture  of  England  to  have  surpassed  that  of  France  by 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  jiu/- 
Uonsfowr  hundred  and  twenty-'One  thavsand  francs." 

Then  follows  much  declamation  about  the  tlorish- 
ing  condition  of  the  French  finances,  and  the  most 
confident  predictions  of  the  approaching  bankruptcy 
and  desolation  of  Britain,  who  is  represented  as  oA 
ready  sinkiftg  under  the  enormous  weight  of  her  pub- 
lic debt;  and  utterly  unable  to  continue  the  unequal 
stru^le  with  the  Great  Nation  during  another  year. 
Of  all  this  gasconade  the  developement  of  the  British 
system  of  finance,  to  be  found  under  the  third  divi- 
sion of  this  book,  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  French  Minister  in 
this  report  on  the  state  of  '^  the  richest  empire  in  the 
universe,''  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  marine  of 
France,  which  according  to  the  sagacious  remarks  of 
a  former  Minister  of  Napoleon,  in  his  expose  of  2d 
November,  1808,  "must  be  judged  of  by  what  it 
shall  het*ecifter  perform."  Indeed  it  is  a  standing  na- 
val witticism  in  the  dock-yards  of  France  to  ask  the 
workmen,  "for  whom  are  you  building  these  vessds?" 
and  invariably  to  receive  for  answer,  "/war  les  An- 
glais^''' for  the  English.  And  a  very  common  toast 
among  the  French,  when  they  think  they  may  safely 
venture,  for  instance,  when  in  company  with  respec- 
table foreigners  who  are  not  likely  to  betray  them  to 
the  police,  is,  "  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  tlie  French, 
King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,"  &c.  &c.  giving  him  all  his  titles  at  full  lengthy 
and  concluding  with,  '^ship-builder  general  to  his  ma* 
jesty  George  the  Third  of  England." 

How  reasonable  are  the  expectations  that  Buona* 
parte  will  speedily  destroy  Britain  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  Napoleon's  omu  re- 
ply to  the  address  of  the  Electoral  College  of  Dor*^ 
dogne,  dated  Feb.  4th,  1810:  '*  Messieurs,  thedepu- 
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ties  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  myself  and  my  ally,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, have  made  every  effort  to  give  peace  to  the  world,* 
but  without  success.     The  kiiig  of  England^  grown 
old  in  his  hatred  to  France,  wishes  for  war.     His  si- 
tuation prevents  him  from  feeling  the    calamities 
which  it  brings  upon  the  world  at  large ;  or  from  cal- 
culating its  results  with  regard  to  his  own  family. 
Nevertheless  the  war  must  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
shall  ihe$i  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than  we  have 
ever  been.    The  French  empire  is  in  the  vigor  of 
youth;  it  cannot  but  grow  and  consolidate  itself. 
That  of  my  enemies  is  in  the  last  stage  of  life;  every 
thing  presages  its  decay.    Every  year  that  they  retard 
the  peace  of  the  world  will  only  augment  my  power." 
This    extraordinary    reply  of  Napoleon    proves 
most  conclusively  his  utter  impotence  to  injure  Bri- 
tain.    His  assertion  that  France  is  young  and  Eng- 
land old^  &c.  means,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  that  France 
ientg*  y€mng  is  unable  to  pay  her  debts ;  and  has  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  by  having  recourse  to  a 
system  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder,  which  must 
speedily  destroy  her  own  power  and  strength;  while 
Britain  is  so  old  as  to  administer  justice  to  all  her 
people,  and  to  maintain  a  florishing  state  of  finance, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  to  triumph 
by  sea  and  land  over  all  their  enemies  ;  and  to  grow 
progressively  from  year  to  year  in  all  that  imparts  to 
a  nation  real  prosperity  and  permanent  vigor.     But 
let  the  worst  possible  event  happen  to  Britain ;  let 
her  imitate  the  career  of  Revolutionary  France;  let. 
her   spunge  her  debt ;  confiscate  all  property ;  be- 
come in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  bankrupt,  in  mo- 
ney, in  reputation,  in  common  honesty  and  commoa 
sense;  commit  all  the  bloody  horrors  of  Jacobinical 
infatuation ;  and  terminate  her  labors  of  political  re- 
generation in  a  military  despotism ;  and  what  then  ? 
Why,  according  to  Buonaparte's  own  doctrine,  she 
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will  then  be  "  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  cannot  but 
grow  and  consolidate"  herself;  she  will  then  be  iu 
fact  at  least  twenty  yewrfi  younger  than  France;  and 
consequently,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Napoleon's  re- 
volutionary position,  Britain  will  not  then  reach  "  the 
last  stage  of  life,"  until  France  herself  shall  have 
been  dead  full  twenty  years.  N.  B.  According  to 
the  sage  policy  of  Buonaparte,  the  infallible  recipe 
for  making'  a  nation  young,  is  to  cut  the  throats  of  its 
people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  and 
verily  France  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  expe- 
riment, for  she  at  present  exhibits  the  spectacle  of 
a  territory  crowded  with  childrett,  but  containing 
scarcely  a  male  grown  up  to  man^s  estate. 

The  French  government  is  fond  of  holding  out  to 
its  people  the  example  of  republican  Rome^  who 
maintained  her  armies  by  the  plunder  of  foreign  states 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  without  taxing  the 
Roman  citizens;  whence  the  French  people  are  de- 
sired to  infer  that  they  also  shall  soon  cease  to  pay 
taxes  when  their  Great  Emperor  can  wholly  subsist 
his  troops  upon  the  pillage  of  the  remainder  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  Roman  armies  at 
that  time  were  less  numerous  and  far  less  expensive 
than  those  of  France  are  now ;  and  secondly,  a  great 
part  of  the  plunder  found  its  way  into  the  public 
treasury,  which  during  the  period  alluded  to  was 
carefully  and  parsimoniously  administered  by  the 
government  of  Rome.  Wher6as  the  present  French 
armies  are  not  only  far  more  numerous  and  expen- 
sive, but  also  very  little  of  the  pillage  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  can  escape  through  the  gripe  of  tlie 
numberless  generals,  princes,  governors,  ministers, 
commissaries,  and  all  the  hosts  of  public  aiid  private 
harpies  of  France,  into  the  imperial  exchequer. 

France  plunders  Europe,  and  Buonaparte  plun- 
ders France ;  and  the  whole  pillage  of  exhausted 
Europe  cannot  satisfy  the  rapacity,  or  supply  the 
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prodigal  waste  of  himself,  of  his  minions,  and  subor- 
dinate tyrants.  How  is  he  to  bear  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  keeping  an  army  of  a  milium  men  on 
foot;  that  is,  supposing  the  report  of  his  Minister  of 
Finance  above  alluded  to,  be  in  this  respect  tirue ; 
besides  all  the  chaiges  of  his  civil  government;  his 
public  functionaries,  his  police,  his  myriads  of  spies 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  all  the  long  catalogue 
of  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  a  jealous  and  des* 
potic  government,  always  liable  to  the  huge  destruc- 
tion of  fraud  and  confusion?  The  various  expedients 
to  which  France  has  already  resorted,  prove  her  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  raise  money  sufficient  to  meet  her 
expenditure.  She  has  issued  government-paper 
which  speedily  became  of  no  value ;  she  has  sponged 
h»  old  and  stopped  the  payment  of  her  new  debt ; 
she  has  sold  above  a  hundred  millions  sterling  of 
confiscated  property;  she  has  pillaged  and  broken 
all  her  ovni  banks;  she  has  squeezed  the  Jews  and 
money-brokers ;  she  has  robbed  all  the  churches  of 
popish  Europe;  she  has  plundered  the  Dutch,  the 
Swiss,  the  Italians,  the  Prussians,  the  Germans  ge- 
nerally, the  Austrians,  the  Poles,  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portugueze;  and  is 
at  this  moment  unable  to  find  funds  even  nearly  sui^ 
fici^it  to  supply  her  expenditure. 

Buonaparte  may  now,  like  Augustus,  send  forth  a 
decree  ordjering  all  the  world  to  be  taxed ;  but  all 
Ijiat  part  of  the  world  which  is  under  his  dominion 
has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes.  For  they  can  only 
arise  firom  the  yearly  reproduction  of  income,  drawn 
firom  the  proceeds  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  industry;  all  of  which  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  the  oppression  of  French  despotism,  have 
nearly  destroyed  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Napoleon  is  committing  the  old  solecism  of 
tyranny,  in  willing  the  end,  and '  destroying  the 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
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The  plundering  system  prevents  the  means  of  repro* 
duction  by  the  great  waste  of  property  which  it  occa- 
sions; and  also  by  deterring  industry  from  all  exer- 
tion ;  owing  to  the  cutting  away  of  ail  security  of  per- 
son and  property.  Buonaparte  therefore  by  destroy- 
ing all  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  only 
incapacitates  the  European  continent  from  supplying 
itself  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life; 
and  thus  creates  an  increasing  demand  for  British  * 
manufactures,  which  must  be  bought  and  used  with^ 
in  his  own  dominions;  or  a  very  large  portion  of  bis 
own  subjects  must  become  and  continue,  in  naxat 
and  in  effect,  veritabte  sans-ctUottes. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  despotism  has  uniformly  a  ten* 
dency  to  grow  continually  and  rapidly  weaker  by  its 
own  corruptions.  Already  the  tlirone  of  Napoleon 
is  surrounded  by  parasites  and  flatterers ;  by  minions 
and  court-favorites.  The  men  of  gigantic  talents 
who  have  forced  themselves  upwards  during  the  ef- 
fervescence of  the  revolution,  must  after  a  while  dis- 
appear; and  the  jealous  exclusivepolicy  of  Napoleon 
is  not  likely  to  appoint  any  very  able  successors  to 
their  offices  of  proiit,  of  honor,  or  of  trust. 

Is  it  not  allowable  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the 
internal  corruptions  and  weaknesses  of  France  are 
so  great  as  of  tiiemselves  to  presage  and  to  ^isure 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  that  enormous  fabric  whose 
glare  and  bulk  so  far  dazzle  and  confoupd  the  eyes 
of  many  beholders,  as  to  induce  them  to  imagine  that 
it  stands  upon  an  indestructible  basis;  having  for  its 
pedestal  the /^^I'viuinfri^  subjugation  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  ?  There  are  also  some  other,  some 
^.I'^tfrwa/ counter-checks  to  the  permanency  of  French 
power,  which  shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

See  ^'  Hints,'''  pp.  413 — 513,  for  a  more  detailed 
and  ample  account  of  the  internal  comlition  of 
France;  and  the  probable  results  to  be  expected 
from  her  present  poetical,  military,  and  iinaacial 
system. 
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XT  was  the.  wise  and  sound  policy  of  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  the  world ;  of  the  Persians,  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  Romans,  tb  secure  the  permatiency 
of  tiieir  conquests  by  disturbing  as  little  as  possible 
^e  religion,  the  laws,  the  habits,  the  customs,  the 
manners,  and  the  property  of  the  people  whom  they 
vanquished.  .  M.  Montesquieu  was  so  much  struck 
with. the  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  that  in 
his  inquiry  into  the  ^'Causes  of  the  Grandeur  iand 
DecUne.qf  the  HomanSy'^  he  lays  main  stress  upon 
what  he  calls  *^  CexceUenie  politique  de  laisser  aux 
vmncus  leurs  dieux  et  leurs  coutumes^''  and  considers 
it  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominion.  But  the  modern 
French,  notwithstanding  they  profess  to  be  sedulous 
perusers  of  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence^ 
and  to  be  studious  followers  of  the  Roman  march  to 
ujniversal  empire,  have  made  an  entire  clmnge  of  eve- 
ry existing  establishment  and  institution,  their  grand 
secret  for  reconciling  the  nations  whom  they  van- 
quish to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  domination 
of  their  new  lords.  The  first  revolutionary  chiefs 
c/uinged  aU  that  they  found  standing  in  the  countries 
which  they  conquered ;  so  did  all  their  various  short- 
lived successors ;  and  Buonaparte  rigidly  pen^everes 
lo  the  same  policy. 

Wherever  the  armies  of  Napoleon  spread  them- 
selves all  is  confusion  and  dismay ;  the  voice  of  woe 
and  the  groan  of  anguish  are  heard  throughout  all 
the  habitations  of  the  vanquished ;  every  single 
duelling,  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  in  regular 
fP^adation  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  is  poJ^- 
luted  by  the  preseuce,  and  smitten  by  tlie  hand  of 
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the  oppressor;  the  nobles  are  degraded ;  the  wealthy 
are  stripped  of  their  property ;  and  both  rich  and 
poor  are  alike  the  victims  of  a  merciless  canscrip- 
Hon;  all  the  sinews  of  industry  are  cut  asunder;  the 
hope  of  comfort  and  the  love  of  life  are  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished ;  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  olden  times 
disappear  beneath  the  weight  of  the  ^apotean  code; 
the  ancient  dynasties,  white  with  the  hoar  of  succes- 
sive centuries,  are  overthrown ;  and  all  the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  from  their  earliest  years  en- 
deared to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  all  the  institutions 
that  are  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  and  consecra- 
ted in  the  best  affections  of  human  nature  by  the  soft 
and  shadowy  light  of  age,  valuable  for  their  utility, 
rich  in  honorable  splendor,  magnihcent  in  their  ori- 
gin, great  and  ennobling  in  their  tendencies  and  aim, 
are  all  irretrievably  destroyed. 

Indeed,  it  argues  no  very  profound  policy  in  Buo- 
naparte, to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  habits  of 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  by  the 
capricious  will  of  himself  a  single  individual.  Man 
is  for  the  most  part  the  creature  of  habit ^  whose  gui- 
d^ce  he  follows  in  a  thousand  instances  for  one  in 
which  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  reason.  In  the  year 
1789,  the  minister  from  the  United  States  to  France 
was  in  Alsace^  and  in  company  with  some  of  the  na- 
tives happened  to  say,  "  how  will  you  Frenchmen^ 
&c.  he  was  immediately  interrupted  by  one  of  the 

f)rincipal  men  present,  an  Alsatian,  who  said  eager- 
y,  **  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  Frenchmen ; 
we  are  Germans,''  Now  Alsace  at  that  time  had 
been  annexed  to  the  territory  of  France  more  than  a 
hundred yearsy  it  being  ceded  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
Peter  the  Fii-st  of  Russia  issued  an  imperial  decree 
ordering  all  his  subjects  to  shave  themselves,  the 
commotion  was  so  violent,  and  the  resistance  of  i  the 
Russians  to  this  infringement  upon  their  long  conti* 
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nned  habits  so  determined,  that  the  despotic  Tzar, 
^o  exercised  the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  people,  was  obliged  to  recall  his  de- 
cree ;  because  he  found  it  easier  and  less  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  his  throne  to  take  off  the  heads  than 
the  beards  of  his  Muscovites. 

Nor  could  that  infatuated  phUasophist,  Joseph  the 
Second,  emperor  of  Germany,  induce  his  subjects  in 
Austria,  where  his  power  was  absolute,  to  bury  their 
dead  bodies  in  lime-pits,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
their  acctistonied  mode  of  interment.  And  during  the 
revolutionary  war  of  tliis  country;  notwithstanding 
the  non-importatinn  act  of  1774,  the  American  army 
was  generally  clothed  in  British  cloth,  which  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war.  was  imported  into  the  Uni*- 
ted  States  from  Amsterdam ;  and  afterwards  from 
Gottenburgh,  when  the  Dutch  were  reluctantly  drag* 
ged  into  the  war  against  England  by  the  ascendancy 
of  French  influence  in  their  "national  councils.  Nay, 
a  loan  of  money  advanced  by  the  French  government 
to  the  United  States  for  the  express  purpose  of  clothe 
ing  the  American  army,  ..as  by  the  American  minis- 
ter  in  Holland  laid  out  at  Amsterdam  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  English  cloth ;  at  which  the  government  of 
France  grievously  complained ;  saying,  that  as  they 
had  advanced  the  money,  of  course  they  expected 
that  it  would  have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
French^  and  not  of  British  manufactures.  ThOsSame 
circumstance  took  place  as  to  a  vast  variety  of  other 
commodities  which  the  habits  of  the  American  peo- 
ple induced  them  to  purchase  indirectly  from  Bri- 
tain ;  in  spite  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  non-im* 
portation  act  and  the  war,  which  indeed  raised  the 
prices  of  imported  articles  to  the  American  consu- 
mer to  an  average  of  from  seventy  to  an  kimdred  per 
cent: 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  subject  of  habit  in  a 
people  opposing  the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
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sudden  introduction  of  change^  most  ably  and  satisfac*' 
torily  handled^  may  consult  8ir  James  Steuart^s  **  In* 
miry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Ecomnny^  &c. 
Book  I  St,  Chapter  2d,  intituled  "  Of  t/te  Spirit  of  a 
Peopled 

In  addition  therefore  ta  the  internal  checks  which 
forebode  the  diminution  of  the  formidable  power  of 
France,  considerable  reliance  may  also  be  placed 
upon  the  extertuil  drawbacks  to  her  force;  arising^ 
from  Hie  deadly  hatred  which  is  borne  against  her  by 
all  the  nations  whom  she  has  vanquished,  and  whom 
she  has  so  impoUtiely  insulted  and  oppressed;  name- 
ly, all  the  immense  population  that  is  spread  over  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe;  amounting  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  souls.    No  one  will  venture  to 
assert  that  France  possesses  the  s^me  - per^tnaneni  ^ 
power  and  influence  over  the  countries  whom  she 
has  vanquished,  as  she  exercises  over  her  own  ancient 
dominions.      Sweden,   Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Italy,  whom  she  has  humbled  but  not 
subdued,  exceed  her  in  the  number  of  people  and  of 
soldiers.    Their  extreme  humiliation  has  roused  in 
their  hearts  every  passion  of  pride,  hatred,  and  desire 
of  vengeance;  terrible  emotions  which  the  rapacity  and 
insolence  of  Buonaparte  will  fan  into  a  fiercer  flame. 
The  difference  of  habits,  manners,  character,  lan- 
guage and  condition,  oppose  insuperable  barriers  to 
their  union  with,  and  incorporation  into  one  and  the 
same  people  with  the  French ;  all  obeying  one  sove^ 
reign  lord ;  notwithstandinjo^  the  violence  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  changes  in  all  their  institutions,  politi- 
cal and  military,  by  which  Napoleon  endeavors  Ito 
tear  up  by  the  roots  all  their  attachment  to  ancient  es- 
tablishments; but  by  which  in  reality  he  only  widens 
the  resentment  and  deepens  the  execration,  M'hich 
rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  continental 
Europe  against  him,  and  against  all  tiie  instruments 
and  agents  of  his  tyranny. 
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Whoever  wishes  to  consider  the  positive  and  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  ditfereat  nations  of  Europe,  may 
consult  a  very  valuable  work,  published  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  Germany,  in  the  year  1 806 ;  and  intituled 
'*  Statistic  View  of  all  the  States  oj  Europe^  consider^- 
ed  as  to  their  extent^  population^  productions^  com- 
merce^ Jitmnces^  military  constitution^  and  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe,''  by  G.  HasseL  This  au- 
thor in  his  statistical  survey  divideS  Europe  into  four 
great  parts;  The  Jirst  comprises  middle  Europe,  or 
the  Austrian  empire,  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the 
empire  of  Germany,'  and  the  states  of  Ragusa  and 
Pogliza;  the  second  part,  called  northern  and  eastern 
Europe,  contains  Russia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  the  Ionian  isles;  the  third,  or 
western,  and  southern  Europe,  includes  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland;  the 
fourth,  called  insular  Europe,  contains  the  British 
isles,  Malta,  and  Sardinia. 
The  last  French  census  states  the  popu- 
lation of  the  hundred  and  twelve  de- 
partments of  France  to  be  -  36,060,104 
Of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  -  7,008,122 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  -  -  5,439,555 
Of  Holland             -            -            -  1,881,880 


Total  50,389,661 
As  as«t-ofrto  this  formidable  array  of  population 
directed  by  Buonaparte  againsst  Britain,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  wretched  internal  condition,  and  the 
disaffected  state  of  all  the  countries,  not  excepting 
France,  i>nder  the  control  of  Napoleon.  For  an  in- 
teresting and  accurate  account  of  the  gloomy  politi- 
cal, commercial,  military,  and  naval  condition  of 
Holland,  see  pp.  81 — 9  J,  of  "  An  Answer  to  the  In- 
quiry  into  tlie  State  oj  Uic  Nation,^'  &c.  published  in 
London,  in  1806,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  one 
of  the  ablest  British  statesmen  how  living.     And  for 
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the  misery  and  exasperation  of  continental  Europe 
generally,  see  "  Literary  Panorama"  Vol.  4.  pp. 
26 — 27 y  and  Vol.  6.  p.  1247,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  taken.    Germany  still  conti- 
nues in  her  long-experienced  state  of  agitation;  suf- 
fering under  a  violent  change  in  its  constitution  and 
political  body;  at  present  unsettled;  as  to  the  future 
uncertain ;  indignant  at  the  subjugation  of  every 
thing Grerman  to  France,  and  French  views;  sinking 
under  the  closure  of  the  continental  ports ;  and  hope* 
less  of  a  revival  of  her  manufactures,  since  the  general 
substitution  of  British  cotton  goods  for  her  hempen 
cloths.     The  north  of  Germany  suflSciently  manifest- 
ed its  hatred  against  the  oppressor,  by  her  frequent 
insurrections  against  the  French,  during  the  A  ustrian 
campaign  of  1809;  and  by  favoring  the  retreat  of  the 
duke  of  Brmiswick  Oels,  at  the  head  of  only  two 
thousand  men,  through  a  vast  extent  of  hostile  terri- 
tory.   The  south  of  Germany  also  exhibited  much  of 
the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  Tyrolese;  and 
pushed  their  incursions  even  into  the  rear  of  Buona- 
parte's army.     Holland  is  fast  verging  to  the  state 
described  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Lauderdale  in 
1806:  ''  Holland  is  a  nation  which  will  soon  have 
nothing  but  debts;  and  from  which  the  total  priva- 
tion of  all  commerce  will  take  away  the  possibility  of 
paying  them."    Italy  consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions ;  ^rst,  the  norths  or  Etruria^  whose  sovereign 
has  been  dethroned,  and  her  dominions  incorporated 
with  those  of  France;  second,  ihe  states  oftheQhurch, 
whose  pontifical  liead  has  been  deprived  of  his  sove- 
reignty, and  his  territory  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire; third,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  not 
worth  the  possession;  because  deprived  of  Sicily  the 
crown  is  in  a  state  of  beggary;  the  people  are  too 
la2y  to  be  roused^  too  superstitious  to  be  reformed, 
too  obstinate  to  be  corrected,  too  suspicious  to  place 
confidence  in  French  professions,  and  too  vindictive 
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to  be  trasted  by  the  rulers  with  the  custody  of  them- 
selves. 

These  countries,  therefore,  instead  of  aiding  France 
in  the  farther  prosecution  of  her  schemes  for  the  at- 
tainment of  universal  dominion,  will  continually  hang 
as  a  dead  weight  round  her  neck ;  and  be  always 
eager  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  re-asserting 
their  national  independence,  and  of  inflicting  signal 
Tengeance  upon  their  oppressors.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  every  separate  nation  to  press  onward  to 
the  furtherance  of  its  ovra  power  and  aggrandize* 
meat;  and  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe  the 
now  humbled  nations  will,  whenever  a  favorable  op- 
portunity shall  occur,  necessarily  bind  themselves 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  sufferings  rage,  and 
hatred;  and  the  moment  that  they  can  command  any 
resources  of  power  and  of  resistance,  will  direct  them 
in  opposition  to  France. 

Tliese  attempts  will  be  very  much  forwarded  by 
the  ddbilitating  effects  of  her  present  nmuUural  state 
of  society,  which  cannot  possibly  be  permanent.  The 
^ery  attempt  to  prolong  this  state ;  the  sacrifice  of 
all  peaceful  prosperity  and  all  individual  comfort; 
the  annihilation  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  the 
substitQtion  of  an  armed  nation  in  the  room  of  a  re- 
gular army;  would  infallibly  in  a  short  time  reduce 
Frnnce  itself  to  ruin.     It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  if  Buonaparte  happen  to  be  defeated  in  his  plans 
of  periODal  and  family  aggrandizement,  he  cannot 
look  for  aid  to  the  loyalty  and  ejection  of  the  French 
people  whom  he  has  so  cruelly  oppressed ;  and  who, 
in  addition  to  his  crimes,  hate  him  for  being  a  fo^ 
feigner.     They,  wearied  by  their  burdens,  and  exas- 
perated at  the  ambition  of  their  tyrant,  may  possibly 
prepare  for  him  that  fate  which  awaited  the  late 
Great  Idiot  of  all  the  Russias ;  and  which  will  per- 
haps ere  long  be  prepared  for  his  no  less  infatuated 
8ncces}€K>r.     France  required  neatly  a  century  of  re- 
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pose  to  enaUe  her  to  recover  from  the  gaps  and  itt* 
roads  made  into  her  sources  of  permanent  strength 
by  the  long-*continued  warfare,  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  ainhition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  With  how 
9uch  greater  difficulty  and  with  how  much  more  tardy 
•t^M,  will  she  find  it  possible  to  repair  the  for  deeper 
fad  more  deadly  breaches  made  in  the  very  founda- 
lioiis  of  her  national  power,  by  the  more  extensive 
attd  more  fittal  career  whi<^  has  been  already  run  by 
ber  r^ublican  chiefs,  and  her  imperial  master? 

But  altheu^  a  day  of  renictum  upon  France  by 
the  otlier  natkms  of  continental  £urope  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  no  b^i^cial  result  can  be  noped  for  from 
tke  joioi  co-operation  of  the  few  eld^L  sovereigns 
who  yet  retain  a  precarious  and  uncertain  seat,  each 
upon  the  throne  of  his  fitthers.    The  monarchs  of 
Ru«9ia,  of  Austria,  and  of  Prussia,  have  be^i  weigh* 
ed  in  the  balance  and  have  been  found  wanting. 
They  have  invariably,  by  the  bad  administration  of 
&eir  respective  govemn^nts,  military  and  political, 
alienated  the  affections  and  restrained  the  ardor  of 
their  people;  with  whom  they  ought  to  have  made  • 
commcai  cause;  and  directed  all  the  resources  of  their 
empires  against  the  common  enemy  of  human  kind. 
From  theoi  ther^ore  nothing  good  is  to  be  expected ; 
Prussia  has  sate  down  tamely  and  meanly  under  the 
loss  of  more  than  half  his  dominions;  Austria  has 
polluted  the  blood,  and  cast  an  indelible  stain  over 
tiie  glories  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  by  bestowing 
the  hand  of  bis  daughter  upon  a  low-bom  assassin,  a 
midnight  murderer;  and  Russia  has  consigned  his 
name  and  memorial  to  the  execration  of  aSi  future 
time,  by  basdy  bowing  to  the  dominion  of  Napoleon, 
and  by  countenancing  and  abetting  his  usurpations 
en  llie  remainder  of  continental  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  lioped  therefore  that  the  evil  genius  of 
Buonaparte  will  induce  him  to  extend  the  tragedy 
itf  Bayoane  into  the  families  of  Lorraine,  of  Braa- 
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<)enb«rgfi,  and  of  Mnscory ;  tbat  he  wffl  compel  b^ 
his  exactiotis,  his  cemscriptiom,  his  changes,  his  um* 
versal,  alUpenrading  tyranny,  the  people  of  Bassiai 
of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  each  free  and  unincumbered 
<tf  its  feeble  and  corrupted  court,  to  follow  the  foot^ 
stms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portofpieze. 

Liord  Nelson  in  his  correspondence,  while  com* 
manding  in  die  Mediterranean,  speaks  in  tlie  most 
unequivocal  terms  of  the  almost  universal  eotf^^pUim 
of  the  nabihtjf  throughont  contiaentirf  Europe,  and  of 
his  expectation  that  the  people  of  the  continent, 
whom  he  represents  as  every  where  aikotrit^  the 
French,  will  one  day  rise  in  effectual  resistance  to 
Gallic  oppression.  See  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Nelson  passim,  in  the  second  volume  of  Clarke  and 
M^Arthnr  s  Life  of  the  noble  admiral. 

To  us  in  these  United  States,  so  very  far  removed 
as  ig^  are  from  the  seat  of  intelligence,  information 
respecting  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  comes  in 
such  scanty  and  uncertain  streams  through  the  tardy 
and  occasional  channels  of  the  British  and  French 
presses,  that  from  the  total  impossibility  of  acquiring 
those  fhcis  which  guide  the  political  researches  of 
the  diis  meUoribus  nati  of  the  other  hemisphere,  we 
we  precluded  fitim  tlie  power  of  arriving  at  those 
eomprehensive  results  concerning  the  beai*ings  and 
relations  of  the  diferent  contending  powers,  which 
are  quite  familiar  to  the  well-instructed  statesmen  of 
Europe.  Rumors  strong  and  frequent  are  blown  in 
upon  us  in  this  Ultima  I'kide  by  every  breeze  that 
wafts  a  vessel  from  Europe  to  these  shores ;  that  the 
Tyrolese^  who  so  gallantly  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French  during  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809, 
have  sent  deputies  to  London  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
British  government  to  enable  thein  to  break  asunder 
flie  chains  of  their  domestic  tyranny;  that  the  Swedes 
are  showing  manifest  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the 
endeavor  to  force  Marshal  Bentadotte  upon  them  ap 
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their  king;  and  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  in  Pa- 
ris, where  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  he 
may  be  unkinged  by  Napoleon;  and  himself  follow- 
ing the  fate  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  that  his  peo- 
pie  will  prepare  sepulchres  in. all  abundance,  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  for  the  adherents  of  Buona- 
parte. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  popular  revolu- 
tion in  continental  Europe  opposing  successful  resis- 
tance to  the  tyranny  of  France,  perhaps  we  may  take 
into  our  calculation  of  events  likely  to  forward  this 
desirable,  object,  an  edict  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  .da- 
ted at  Memel,  in  1808;  which  ordains  that  after  the 
day  of  St.  Martin  in  the  year  1810,  servitude  in  ail  its 
kinds  shall  be  abolished  in  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  rank  of  citizen  shall  then  be  allowed  to  acquire 
the  honors  of  nobility;  and  the  nobles  may  follow 
any  of  the  useful  occupations  of  the  citizens.  No 
distinction  is  to  be  admitted  between  the  noble  and 
the  citizen  in  the  army.  And  the  use  of  the  cane, 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

But  leaving  all  conjectures  as  to  the  time  when  the 
people  of  the  Tyrol,  of  Sweden,  of  Austria,  or  of  the 
rest  of  continental  Europe,  may  rise  in  re-^idu^i 
against  France,  and  shatter  down  her  empire ;  let  u*. 
examine  a  conclusive  yhc^  as  to  this  point;  namely, 
as  to  the  effects  which  the  re-action  of  the  people  of  a 
country  produces,  in  tarnishing  the  military  splendor, 
ahd  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Gallic  despot. 
I  mean  the  struggle  in  which  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
at  present  engaged  with  France. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  find  that  the  opinions 
advanced  in  the  ^' Hints^^  &c.  respecting  the  proba- 
bility of  Spain's  ultimate  success  in  her  present  con- 
test with  France,  receive  confirmation  by  the  fetcts 
and  observations  contained  in  two  very  able  state- 
papers,  contained  in  pp.  1 — 16.  vol.  Ist,  and  pp.  190 
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—^220.  vol.  2d,  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  The  events 
of  the  year  1810  have  only  served  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion which,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  peninsula  to  the  usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte, in  May  1808,  I  hazarded;  namely,  that  Spain 
would  finally  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the  invader, 
and  vindicate  the  integrity  of  her  national  domains  in 
the  fece  of  the  whole  world.  What  we  know  of  the 
present  state  (Dec.  1810)  of  Spain  and  Portugal  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  ripen  fotroer  sanguine  hopes  into 
the  certainty  of  conviction. 

Yet  it  is  still  the  almost  imiversal  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  that  the  Spaniards  will  be 
speedily  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  France. 

This  subject  is  of  sufficient  iniportance  to  demand 
our  serious  attention.     In  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Vol.  13.  pp.  215--234,  459—462.     Vol.  14.  pp.  245 
—264.     Vol.  15.  pp.  344—354.     Vol.  16.  pp.  26—7, 
the  most  decided  and  peremptory  opinion  is  given, 
with  the  reasons  for  that  opinion  most  largely  and 
most  ably  set  forth,  that  Spain  will  undoubtedly  be 
subdued  by  Buonaparte.     Mr.  Walsh  also,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  splendid   portions  of  his 
"  Letter  on  the  Genius  afid  Disposition  of  the  French 
Gofcemment^'^  pp.  42 — 74,  speaks  with  equal  confi- 
dence as  to  tlie  speedy  and  effectual  subjugation  of 
the  peninsula  by  the  arms  of  France. 
•    It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence,  that,  only 
furnished  with  the  very  scanty  information  respect- 
ing Europe  -  which  tardily  and  uncertainly  finds  its 
way  to  this  remote  country,  I  venture  to  dissent  fi-om 
the  opinion  of  thOde  statesmen,  who,  enjoying  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  of  obtaining  extensive 
and  accurate  information,  do  most  manifestly  prove 
by  their  writings  that  they  generally  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  political  result.     Neverthe- 
less, I  shall  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  while  I 
effer  a  few  observations  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the 
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present  contest  between  Spain  and  France  terminal 
ting  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  Spaniirds. 

All  the  records  oi  human  history  bear  witness  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  subduing  a  whole^  undivided 
people,  that  sets  itself  in  determined  resistance  to  the 
outrages  of  a  foreign  invading  army.  Many  govern*- 
ments  have  fallen,  and  many  governments  may  again 
perish  under  the  sword  of  a  usurper;  but  there  is  not 
one  single  instance  in  ail  the  annals  of  mankind  of  a 
whole  numerous  people  or  nation,  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  wives,  children,  houses,  liberty,  and  indep^^*- 
dence,  being  subjugated  by  a  foreign  foe.  In  vain 
did  the  Persian  monarchs  assail  with  their  wh<4a 
force  the  petty  democracies  of  ancient  Greece;  in 
vain  was  the  entire  power  of  the  Austrian  empire 
exerted  to  crush  the  little  republics  of  Svntzerland; 
in  vain  did  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  the  best  dayg 
of  its  power  and  grandeur,  attempt  to  reduce  to  obe-» 
dience  the  stubborn  states  of  Holland ;  and  alike  in* 
eiSectual  were  the  attempts  of  Spain  to  subdue  the 
narrow  territory  and  the  scanty  population  of  revolt- 
ed Portugal.  And  what  is  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, the  Spaniards,  themselves,  in  their  rude,  divi'^ 
dedj  barbarous  state,  resisted  the  whole  military 
force  of  Rome  for  more  than  half  a  century  after 
Carthage  fell ;  and  will  not  Spain  now,  in  her  present^ 
united,  compacted  state ;  with  her  whole  people  de* 
voted  to  her;  with  her  immense  colonies  pouring 
their  wealth  into  her  lap;  and  with  aribther  and  a 
greater  Carthage,  in  Britain,  to  aid  her  with  fleets^ 
and  armies,  and  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and 
every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  her  OMrn  effectual 
defence  and  the  annoyance  of  her  enemy;  be' able  to 
cope  with  France,  who  possesses  neither  the  steady 
valor,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  resources,  nor  the  fall 
and  undisputed  dominion  of  the  Roman  republic,  in 
the  zenith  of  its  &:randeur  ?    ^ 

Whoever  has  attentively  eonsidwed  the  history  of 
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5pain»  and  observed  the  impetuous  valor,  the  forti- 
tude, the  endurance,  the  lofty  spirit,  the  magnanimity 
Rud  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  Romans,  and  the  Moors,  through  a  series 
<if  soGoessive  centuries,  will  probably  be  induced  to 
augur  fiiivorably  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  na* 
tional  independence,  as  to  die  issue  of  the  present 
ataruggle  in  the  p^nsula  between  the  patriots  on  one 
aide,  and  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon  on  the 
other.  And  if  we  examine  the  history  of  the  present 
ixmtest  between  Spain  and  France,  so  far  as  it  has 
kilfaerto  advanced,  we  shall  find  that  the  valor  of  the 
Spaniards  now  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  courage 
displayed  by  their  ancestors  in  opposing  the  Romans 
and  the  Moors.  The  intrepidity  of  the  defenders  of 
Saragossa,  of  Gerona,  of  Ysdencia,  of  Tarragona,  and 
eS  Cadiz,  against  the  attacks  of  the  French,  equals  the 
prowess  of  those  heroes  who  so  often  repulsed  the 
Roman  legions,  and  the  Moorish  squadrons,  before 
the  walls  of  JS  umantia,  and  of  Saguntum ;  and  in  the 
fields  of  Lisonjas  and  of  Amenozas. 

The  following  character  of  the  Spaniards  is  taken 
from  *^  View3  of'  Spain  m  tike  year  1805,*'  as  cited  in 
the  " lAterary  Panorama^'  vol.  4th,  pp.  752 — 757. 
VThe  steadiness  of  the  Hungarian  in  retreat;  the 
ardor  of  the  French  in  attack ;  passive  subordina- 
tion ;  patience  past  trial ;  sobriety  so  prevalent  and 
universal,  that  often  an  onion  will  content  a  man 
;  while  under  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  provided 
he  have  plenty  of  segars  to  smoke ;  courage  and  per- 
severance to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  a  march ;  in- 
difference as  to  lying  on  the  hard  ground;  such  are 
the  qualities  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  without  partiali- 
ty we  may  reckon  him  among  the  best  in  Europe. 
Desertions  are  not  frequent;  the  men  being  sincerely 
attached  to  their  country.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain;  the  conquest  of 
Mejuco;  the  battles  of  Pavia  and  of  St.  Quintin;  the 
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fields  of  Almanza  and  of  Villa- Viciosa;  bear  witness 
to  the  bravery  of  Spanish  soldiers.  More  recently 
still,  (in  the  war  against  the  French  regicides  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,)  the  conquest  of 
the  lines  on  the  Pyreneans,  achieved  hy  Jive  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Don  Antonio  Ricardos; 
the  taking  of  Bellegarde  by  the  same  general ;  the 
defence  of  that  fortress  afterwards  by  the  Marquis  of 
Vallesantaro ;  the  defence  of  Rosas  by  general  Izqui- 
erdo ;  the  stormii^  of  Castel-Pignone  in  Navarre  by 
the  general  in  chie]^  Don  Ventura  Caro;  the  defence 
of  the  frontier  by  the  same  general,  who  had  but  eight 
thousand  men  under  his  orders  to  cover  thirty-^two 
leagues  of  country,  attacked  by  an  enemy  of  superior 
force;  these  facts  corroborate  my  assertion." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  as  drawn  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  in«- 
serted  in  the  ^'  Journal  du  Commerce^''  Lamdiy  2&th 
Jmn,  1807. 

*^  The  Spanish  soldier  possesses  all  the  qualities 
that  constitute  a  good  warrior.  In  height  these  troops 
are  of  a  good  standard;  they  are  not  bulky  but  mus- 
cular. As  soldiers  they  are  patient;  support  fsitigue 
well;  and  are  of  the  most  exemplary  sobriety. 
The  Spanish  soldier  subsists  on  a  morsel  of  bread, 
cheers  himself  with  his  cigars,  sleeps  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  hardily  braves  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Constitutionally  he  is  brave,  and  his  natural, 
placid  courage  becomes  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
^fiercest  intrepidity ,  when  he  is  led  by  officers  in  whom 
he  confides.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  two  Spanish 
r^ments  have  a  quarrel  together;  or  that  any  indi- 
vidual disputes  or  duels  take  place  among  them. 
Whenever  quarrels  arise  in  garrisons  where  there  are 
Spanish  troops,  they  are  almost  always  found  to  ori- 
ginate with  the  foreign  corps.  It  is  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  a  Spanish  soldier  to  become  intoxicated  ; 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Flemings^ 
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the  Swiss,  &c.  There  are  more  duels  in  the  Fleming 
company  of  the  body-guards,  and  in  the  regiment  of 
Walloon  guards,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
army.  The  Spanish  soldier  is  equally  remarkable 
for  the  most  passive  obedience  to  his  commanders, 
^the  Spanish  army  should  in  the  course  of  circum- 
stances have  to  inake  war  a  few  years^  and  above  all, 
if  it  should  have  chiefs  worthy  of  such  soldiers,  we 
shall  see  those  troops  resume  their  station  among  the 
first  of  the  best  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world.  The 
trade  of  war  like  every  other  business  requires /woe- 
lice  to  attain  perfection  in  it;  and  it  is  niot  by  mere 
parades  and  exercises  that  the  soldier  is  to  become 
asteady  warrior;  but  by  the /re^u^ncr^o/'^/^/e.  We 
cannot  forget  the  excellent  light-infantry  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Miquelets,  than  which  there  are  none 
iBore  intrepid,  more  intelligent,  or  more  active;  but 
it  is  above  all  in  the  mountains  that  these  Miquelets 
are  so  much  superior  to  other  troops;  especially  in 
those  mountains  with  the  peculiarities  of  which  they 
are  acquainted." 

The  accuracy  of  this  picture,  in  all  its  outline,  per- 
spective, disposition  of  light  and  shade,  hue  and  co- 
loring, form  and  lineament,  and  even  in  the  minuter 
foldings  of  its  drapery,  Buonaparte  has  notv  had  suf- 
ficient time  and  opportunity  to  contemplate  and  to 
rerify. 

The  Spanish  generals  also,  in  the  present  conflict, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  display  of  mili- 
tary talents  worthy  of  the  valor  of  their  soldiers;  and 
(he  exploits  of  Palafox,  of  Cuesta,  of  Reding,  of 
Blake,  of  Vanegas,  of  Roii^na,  and  of  O'Donnel,  in 
Arragon,  in  Estremadura,  in  Andalusia,  in  Leon,  in 
Valencia,  in  Catalonia,  in  Gallicia,  and  the  Asturias, 
have  taught  the  experienced  captains  and  the  veteran 
troops  of  France  to  respect  and  to  fear  the  courage 
of  the  enemy.  Of  the  spirit,  the  constancy,  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  Spanish  Central  Junta,  but  little 
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can  be  said.  At  the  moment  of  Buonaparte's  inva^ 
sioQ  of  the  peninsula,  all  Spain  lay  supine  upon  the 
vei^  of  unanticipated  destruction;  and  sunk  in  that 
defenceless  weakness  which  an  entire  century  of  fee- 
ble and  corrupted  government  under  the  Bourbons 
had  begun,  continued,  and  consummated.  The  dif- 
ferent provinces  were  unconnected  by  any  common 
bond.  The  whole  royal  family,  together  with  the 
lai^er  portion  of  the  grandees  and  nobles  of  Spain, 
were  already  the  prisoners  or  the  slaves  of  Napoleon ; 
tiie  treasury  of  Spain  was  exhausted;  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  regular  army  had  been  drafted  into  the 
north  of  Europe  to  fight  the  battles  of  Napoleon; 
the  peninsula  was  left  destitute  of  arms,  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  horses,  and  even  of  clothing;  and  the  many 
almost  impregnable  fortresses  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Spanish  territory,  together  with  the  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom,  were  occu{Hed  by 
French  troops. 

In  this  moment  of  surprise  and  terror,  Murat^  with 
a  hundred  thousand  of  Buonaparte's  best  troops,  al- 
ready spread  over  the  country  and  in  possession  of 
all  the  commanding  fortresses  and  passes,  prepare 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  his 
master;    while  JtmoU  with  forty  thousand  French 
veterans,  marched  into  Portugal  to  secure  that  king- 
dom also  as  a  fief  of  the  Corsican  dynasty.    Yet  un- 
der all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  the  distracted  councils  of  the  Juntas,  the  en- 
thusiastic valor  of  the  Spanish  people  entirely  van- 
quished the  numerous  armies  of  France.     Of  all  the 
hordes  of  French  troopi$  that  had  followed  Mural 
over  the  Pyrenees,  by  fieir  the  greater  portion  i^aa 
slain  by  the  Spaniards;  many  were  taken  prisoners; 
and  the  remaining  few  fled  precipitately  towards  the 
French  firontier.    At  length  Buonaparte,  sensible  of 
the  detannined  spirit  of  resistance  which  pervaded 
Spain,  put  the  whole  military  force  of  his  empire  ia 
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array  against  the  Spanish  patriots.  On  this  second 
invasion  he  carried  with  him,  says  his  own  official 
paper,  the  Moniteur^  *'/our  hundred  and  eighty  tKow^ 
sand  soldiers." 

If  he  did,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  ha« 
he  done  with. this  formidable  force?  why  has  he  not 
subdued  all  Spain  long  ere  this?  **  A  Jew  misguided 
rebels  and  insurgentSj^  as  he  calls  them,  could  surely 
never  oppose  any  successful  resistance  against  half  a 
million  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  commanded 
by  the  greatest  generals  in  the  universe,  with  Buona- 
parte at  their  head.  But  it  was  said  in  June  1809, 
that  Spain  would  have  been  conquered  long  since^ 
if  Napoleon  had  not  thought  it  more  expedient  hrst 
to  annihilate  the  Austrian  empire;  and  then  return 
to  crush  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  at  one  blow* 
Now  Buonaparte's  Moniteur  says,  that  he  only  with- 
drew *'  mie  hundred  thousand*^  men  from  Spain  in  or* 
der  to  annihilate  the  Austrian  empire,  m  concert 
widi  his  German  armies,  and  his  vassal-princes  of 
tiie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  If  then  the  Moni- 
teur is  to  be  believed.  Napoleon  in  1809,  left  three 
hundred  and  eighty  tlumsatid  French  troops  in  the 
peninsula,  under  the  command  of  some  6f  his  very 
best  generals,  namely,  Augereau,  Soult,  Ney,  Victor, 
Bessieres,  and  others ;  not  to  mention,  that  since  the 
peace  with  Austria  in  the  autumn  of  1809,  the  French 
government  boast  of  having  sent  *^  three  hundred  thou- 
stmd  fresh  troops  into  Spain,"  under  Massena,  Le- 
vebre,  Sebastiani,  Regnier,  &c.  &c. 

And  what  have  these  great  commanders  at  the 
head  of  their  numerous  and  invincible  legions  achi^ 
ved  during  tlie  years  1809 — 1810?  Accounts  of  so 
late  a' date  as  the  beginning  of  November,  1810, 
have  reached  this  country ;  and  the  following  very 
brid*  summary  of  the  exploits  of  France  during  the 
iast  two  years  against  the  Spaniards,  Portugueze, 
«id  British,  will  give  no  valid  ground  of  exultatioa 
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for  the  past,  nor  of  confidence  in  the  future,  either  to 
Buonaparte  or  to  any  of  his  adherents.  The  French 
have  been  routed  at  Canmna^  and  at  Talmera^  and 
at  Oporto y  and  at  BusacOy  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  allies;  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  and  Gallicia;  have  been  defeated  under  the 
walls  of  Tarragona ;  beaten  in  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
cia; utterly  foiled  in  a  twelve  months  siege  against 
Cadiz;  the  grand  army  under  Massena  is  most  criti- 
cally situated  in  Portugal,  with  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  forces  fronting  him,  while  the  Portuguese  troops, 
who  have  equalled  their  most  illustrious  ancestors  in 
feats  of  valor,  harass  him  in  the  rear;  and  the  va- 
rious bodies  of  French  dispersed  throughout  Spain 
are  rapidly  perishing  from  want,  fatigue,  and  the 
perpetual  attacks  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

If  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  two  years  and 
a  half]  reckoning  from  May  1808,  to  November  1810, 
-by  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  what  result  might  we  not  expect  in  future 
when  the  disparity  between  the  contending  powers 
shall  be  so  much  lessened?  Spain,  in  the  midst  of  ail 
the  weakness  and  confusion  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  has 
successfully  opposed  an  unarmed  peasantry,  and  a 
rude  undisciplined  militia,  to  almost  incredible  num- 
bers of  French  troops  in  the  highest  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  commanded  by  the  most  able  generals. 
The  rugged  nature  of  the  Spanish  territory  also,  full 
of  mountains,  narrow  passes,  deep  defiles,  and  un- 
fordable  rivers,  not  supplied  with  bridges ;  and  above 
all, .  its  being  very  scantily  provisioned,  partly  fix>iii 
the  great  dryness  of  the  soil,  but  more  especially 
from  the  very  low  and  miserable  condition  of  its 
agriculture;  throw  serious  and  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army. 

And  now,  after  nearly  three  years  consumed  in 
contending  with  so  formidable  an  enemy,  the  Spa- 
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niards  hs^ve  had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  strict  military  discipline ; 
to  organize  their  armies;  to  wield  the  resources  of 
the  country  with  the  greatest  effect  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  tlie  annoyance  of  their  enemy.  And  ac- 
cordingly Spain  has  now  at  the  close  of  1810,  r^u- 
lar  armies  on  foot,  more  numerous  and  better  ap- 
pointed than  ever,  mider  some  very  distinguished 
generals,  as  Blake,  who  defends  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia; O'Domiel  and  Porlier  who  scour  the  sea- 
coast;  Romana  who  has  joined  Lord  Wellington  in 
Portugal;  besides  other  commanders  in  chief  who 
defend  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  harass  the  enemy  in 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura.  Add  to  this,  the  C(yr- 
tes  have  already  begun  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor 
into  the  hearts  of  their  patriotic  countrymen  by  their 
wise  and  upright  acts  of  legislation  in  favor  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  ho- 
nor of  the  nation. 

Buonaparte's  Mmiiteur  confesses  that  ^^Jive  hunr 
dred  thousand''  Frenchmen  have  already  laid  their 
bones  in  Spain,  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  conflict 
between  the  two  nations;  and  we  may  be  well  assu- 
red that  the  Moniteur  does  not  overrate  the  loss  of 
the  emperor's  troops  in  this  service.  The  Spaniards 
are  far  better  able  now  to  contend  with  their  enemy 
than  ever  they  were;  on  account  of  the  present  more 
efficient  organization  of  their  resources  to  direct 
their  population,  their  valor,  their  wealth,  and  their 
talents,  against  France;  who  with  all  her  exclama- 
tions about  "  the  inexhaustible  number  of  her  people 
that  burn  with  ardor  to  cover  themselves  with  glory 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,"  can  but  ill  afford 
to  lose  another  half  million  of  men  in  arms  in  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula;  the  con- 
scription-^jHtem  having  very  materially  diminished 
the  effective  population,  not  only  of  France,  but  also 
of  lloUand,  and  of  Italy. 
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It  indeed  appears  4o  be  a  hopeless  attempt  in  Na^ 
poleon  to  subdue  iSpain ;  overrun  it  with  his  armies 
for  a  time  doubtless  he  may;  but  to  subjugate  the 
Spaniards  is  quite  a  distinct  and  a  much  more  diffi* 
cult  aflair.  .  The  Spanish  mode  of  warfare  too  is  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  wear  out  and  destroy  the  inva* 
ders,  and  ultimately  to  save  their  own  country.  They 
do  not  stake  the  whole  of  their  fortunes  upon  a  deci- 
sive battle  with  a  numerous  army;  but  cut  off  every 
individual  that  straggles  from  the  enemy's  camp; 
and  harass  all  his  out-posts,  separate  detachments, 
convoys,  and  foraging  parties;  so  that  the  French  in 
point  of  fact  will  never  be  masters  of  a  larger  portion  ' 
of  the  country  than  the  immediate  spots  of  ground 
which  their  armies  occupy. 

See  the  admirable  *^  Precautions,''  &c.  dated  in 
June  1808,  and  published  by  the  Junta  of  Seville. 
The  whole  of  this  state-paper  is  well  worthy  a  peru- 
sal ;  the  following  extracts  must  suffice  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose. 

**  1 .  Let  the^rst  object  be  to  avoid  all  general  ac^ 
turns,  and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very  great  ha- 
zard without  any  advantage,  or  even  the  hope  of  it, 
to  which  they  would  expose  us. 

'*  2.  A  war  of  partisans  is  the  system  which  suits 
us ;  the  embarrassing  and  wasting  the  enemy's  armies 
by  want  of  provisions,  destroying  bridges,  throwing^ 
up  entrenchments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar  means.  The  situation  of  Spain;  its  many 
mountains,  and  the  passes  which  they  present ;  its  ri- 
vers and  torrents ;  and  even  the  collocation  of  its 
provinces ;  invite  us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  war- 
fare successfullv. 

'*  6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha  require  an  especial 
general  to  concert  and  execute  the  enterprises  which 
their  particular  local  situation  demands;  his  o»/y  ob- 
ject roust  be  to  embarrass  the  enemy's  armies;  to 
take  away  or  cut  off  their  provisions;  to  attack  th^n 
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10  flank  and  rear;  and  not  to  leave  them  a  moment 
of  repose.  The  courage  of  these  inhabitants  is  well 
known,  and  they  will  eagierly  embrace  such  enter* 
prises,  if  they  art  led  as  they  should  be.  In  the  <sm* 
€emVm-war  the  enemy  twice  entered  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as  its  capital ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  their  entire  ruin, 
their  utter  failure  of  success. 

^^  9.  France  has  never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set 
£M>t  in  our  territory.  We  have  many  times  mastered 
her;  not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms;  we  have 
made  her  kings  prisoners,  and  we  have  made  the  na- 
tion tremble;  we  are  the  mine  Spaniards;  and  France 
and  Burope,  and  the  world  shall  see  that  we  are  not 
U$$  gallant,  nor  less  brave  than  the  most  glorious  of 
onr  ancestors.'' 

Buonaparte  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 

Srobabilitjr,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  bending 
^pain  in  submission  to  his  yoke;  otherwise  he  must 
be  an  idiot  to  lay  waste  and  desolate  a  country  which 
he  expects  to  govern ;  and  from  whose  resources  of 
industry,  population,  and  fruits  of  the  soil  alone,  he 
can  derive  any  accession  of  power  and  strength. 
The  acquisition  of  a  wilderness,  without  inhabitants^ 
and  wiUiout  produce,  will  not  carry  him  one  step 
nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  object; 
namely,  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  and  thence,  in 
course,  of  the  whole  world ;  but  he  will  be  so  much 
te9$  able  to  effect  this  purpose  by  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  he  expends  in  exterminating  the 
Spaniards,  and  reducing  their  country  to  a  desert. 

Spain  is  already  so  devastated  by  the  French,  that 
not  even  refreshments  can  be  found  for  a  single  tra^ 
v^er  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Madrid ;  and  Bubna- 
parte's  army  itself  subsists  entirely  on  provisions 
brought  over  the  Pyrenees,  all  the  way  from  France. 
It  is  supposed  that  sixteen  thousand  waggons  are  con* 
atantiy  employed  in  conveying  from  France  into  the 
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peninsula  the  provisions  necessary  for  die  support  of 
Piapoleon's  armies;  and  that Jifiy  thaumiid men  sre 
incessantly  occupied  in  guarding  and  convoying^ 
these  wagons ;  which  are  frequently  intercepted, 
and  their  convoys  destroyed. 

In  ail  the  Spanish  provinces  which  the  French  have 
overrun,  they  have  invariably  destroyed  every  species 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  that  they  themselves 
could  not  consume.  On  quitting  any  portion  or  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  after  robbing  the  bouses  and  cot- 
tages, they  uniformly  set  fire  to  the  wheat-fields, 
olive-groves,  and  vineyards ;  and  all  the  flocks  of 
Merino  sheep  on  which  they  can  seize  they  either 
kill  or  send  out  of  the  kingdom.  Whence  it  would 
appear  that  Buonaparte  is  determined  at  least  to  re- 
duce the  peninsula  to  a  mere  barren  waste,  if  he  can-* 
not  conquer  it,  nor  take  possession  of  its  colonies. 

Some  very  obvious  but  important  questions  arise 
as  to  the  causes  why  Buonaparte  has  not  long  ere  this 
(Dec.  1810)  subdued  the  entire  peninsula  of  Spain? 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  he  has  pos- 
sessed immense  advantages  to  enable  him  to  acconi^ 
plisK  the  subjugation  of  his  opponents ;  yet  witli  a 
vast  portion  of  the  country  under  his  control;  all  the 
chief  fortresses,  garrison-towns,  and  cities,  in  his  pos- 
session ;  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Spanish  grandees  at- 
tendant in  his  train  as  hireling  slaves;  the  whole  mi- 
litary resources  of  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  nearly  all  Germany,  at  his 
command ;  the  enormous  influence  of  his  genius, 
power,  artifice,  and  the  tensor  of  his  name;  how  hap- 
pens it  that  we  hear  of  no  Spanish  armies  fighting  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  under  the  INapoleon 
banner?  So  late  as  the  4th  October,  1810,  theusur- 
pev  Joseph  issued  a  decreej/orbiddiftgthe  enromient 
of  am/  Spaniard,  soldier  or  oflicer,  in  /Us  army.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  the  universal  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  Spanish  people  to  Gallic  domination;  andra*- 
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tiier  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  political  historjr  of 
the  world,  that  a  king  of  Spain  dares  not  permit  any 
one  of  his  Spanish  subjects  to  rally  round  his  throne^ 
and  protect  his  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  other  countries  have  been  in- 
duced or  compelled  by  the  French  to  fight  the  bat- 
ties  of  France  against  their  own  native  and  kindred 
people;  Holland  was  subdued  by  arming  the  Dutch 
jacobins  against  the  Dutch  aristocrats;  Switzerland 
fell  a  victim  to  the  divisions  which  French  intrigue 
introduced  amongst  her  separate  cantons;  Italy  was 
vanquished  by  tihe  conflicts  of  her  own  children 
against  each  other  under  the  disorganizing  influence 
of  the  Chreai  Nation;  and  Austria  fell  back  before 
France  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  because  tiie  soldiers 
of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  of  Westphalia,  and  of  Wir- 
tembuighy  fought  against  their  kindred  Germans; 
but  the  Spaamards  have  not  yet  joined  the  standard 
of  thcar  august  French  monarch  Joseph.  The  Spa- 
nish ^^  insurgents/^  notwithstanding  all  their  disad^ 
vantages  and  losses,  still  continue  to  levy  .troops,  to 
marshal  armies,  and  to  lead  myriads  in  opposition,  to 
the  tyrant;  an  infallible  proof  that  the  people  of 
Spain  are  well  affected  to  tiie  patriotic  cause,  which 
lias  had  every  possible  difficulty  to  struggle  up 
against.  Meanwhile,  amidst  the  labors  of  the  Cortes 
to  abolish  grievances,  and  to  establish  institutions 
from  which  the  most  beneficial  consequences  might 
lesuit  to  the  Spaniards,  the  French  armies  are  rapid* 
ly  wasting  asooAf  by  fettigue,  want,  frequent  fighting, 
and  incessant  killii^. 

Whenever  by  hurried  marches,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  French  armies  in  the  peninsula,  the  young 
conscripts  are  left  scattered  along  the  roads,  exhaust* 
ecL,  and  lying  down  for  a  while,  in  hopes  of  again  re- 
covering sufficient  strength  to  rejoin  their  comrades^ 
tbe  SptuBOsh  women  invariably  destroy  these  strag* 
^^19,  as  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  iqo- 
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ved  onward.    If  a  French  soldier  go  to  the  hut  of  n 
Spaniard,  and  ask  for  food  and  drink  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  natilire,  the  woman  of  the  cottagfe  plunges 
a  knife  into  his  heart,  and  drawing  it  out,  instantly 
divides  with  its  still  reeking  blade  the  little  pittance 
of  food  to  her  children,  and  exclaims,  "this  is  the 
blood  of  a  Frenchman.'^    It  is  from  this  hatred  of 
Frenchmen,  and  of  every  thing  French,  which  per- 
vades and  animates  the  whole  mass  of  the  Spanish 
|)eople,  and  which  auffht  to  animate  and  pervade  the 
mhabitants  of  everif  other  country  against  the  op- 
pressions  of  France,  that  we  may  expect  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  soldier  whom  Napoleon  sends  into  the 
peninsula;  and  also  the  eventual  visitations  of  ven- 
geance and  all  the  horrors  of  an  invading  war  to  be 
carried  by  the  exasperated  Spaniards  into  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  France;  and  to  awaken  all  the  fron- 
tier nations  of  the  GalKc  empire  into  one  resistless 
Assault,  that  may  crush  beneath  its  weight  the  tyrant 
of  the  continent.     Besides,  the  very  nature  of  the 
present  stru^le  in  Spain  has  a  tendency  to  introduce 
something  very  like  a  democracy  into  that  country ; 
seeing  that  the  royal  family  are  cooped  up  in  France; 
two  thirds  of  the  grandees  are  either  the  hireling  tools 
of  Buonaparte,  or  have  perisihed  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict;  and  above  all,  that  the  Cortes  Me  asseipMed 
to  give  a  swing  and  an  impulse  to  the  popular  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
Now  ^democracy  is  the  state  of  all  others  best  fittect 
to  carry  a  nation   successfully  and    triumphantly 
through  the  tempest  of  a  revolution;  because  it  then 
lets  loose  the  talents  and  the  ambition  of  the  whole 
people,  and  thus  supplies  a  crop  of  leaders,  military 
and  civil,  in  perpietual  succession,  as  fast  as  their 
predecessors  may  be  swept  away  by  the  operatioas 
of  poison  or  of  the  sword ;  and  also  because  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  dunces  and  cowards  are 
frightened  back  into  the  obscurity  of  their  natrra 
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oothingtieftB;  and  wisdom  and  valor  atone  have  the 
hardihood  to  advance,  cheered  by  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  their  feUow-citizens>  to  the  perilous 
contest,  in  which  they  are  devoted  to  redeem  their 
country  from  bondage,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt 
But  when  peace  is  restored,  and  difficulty  and  danger 
are  removed,  a  deiuuKracy  is  the  worst  of  all  possible 
forms  of  polity ;  because  it  uniformly  proscribes  aU 
elevation  of  tsilent and  character;  banishes  its. heroes, 
statetimen,  and  philosophers,  into  privacy  and  retire* 
ment;  and  lifts  up  demagogues,  cowardn,  and  dun- 
ces^ to  the  highest  political  stations,  where  they  en* 
goider  and  mature  such  a  mass  of  national  weak- 
ness, corruption,  and  infamy,  as  speedily  to  pave  the 
way.  for  the  explosion  of  another  revolution.    The 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece, 
and  more  particularly  of  Athens,  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  two-fold,  and  directly  opposite  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  democracy  in  a  revolutionary,  and 
in  a  settled  state  of  the  community. 
•  Are  we  not  therefore  justified  in  concluding,  that 
if  the  Spaniards  continuCy  as  they  have  from  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  conflict  been,  true  to  themselves,  and 
htartUy  united  in  their  dforts  against  the  common 
eiemy,  they  will  ultimately  defeat  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Corsican  tyrant  to  enslave  them,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  re-assert  their  national  independence  and 
grandeur? 

Nations,  like  individuals,  become  great  and  power- 
ful in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised  by  trials  and 
^fficulties.  Adversity,  as  some  French  writer  ob- 
serves, is  a  crucible  in  which  powerful  minds  are  re- 
ftied  and  strengthened ;  but  in  which  the  spirit  of 
ordinary  characters  is  evaporated,  and  merely  a  ca- 
put mortuum  is  left  behind.  Now  occasional  war  is 
to  a  nation  possessing  considerable  resources  in  it- 
9^f^  what  adversity  is  to  a  valiant  and  unyielding  ip- 
dividual.    It  calls  forth  and  presses  into  action  all 
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iheir  means  and  energies;  it  makes  the  slotiifal  ae* 
tive;  the  ignorant  wise;  the  timid  brave;  and  deve* 
lops  all  that  exalted  genius  and  spirited  enterprise 
which  are  too  apt  to  lie  dormant  in  the  time  of  peace. 
Contrast  the  inefficiency  and  wan|  of  all  influence 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  of  that  over- 
grown  empire  China,  whose  perpetuity  of  pacific 
policy  renders  a  population  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  feebler  than  little  children  in 
all  the  pursuit  of  intellect  and  of  active  courage ; 
with  the  power  and  energy  of  ancient  Rome,  whose 
chief  occupation  was  war.  Compare  the  power  of 
France  now  in  1810,  ajfter  a  lapse  of  twenty  years 
spent  in  carrying  on  and  in  preparing  for  the  most 
extensive  warfere,  with  its  power  in  the  yeaur  1790, 
under  the  sleepy  government  of  the  Bourbons.  And 
Britain  is  at  this  moment,  positively  and  relaHveiy^ 
far  more  powerful  in  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  her 
people,  and  in  the  extent  and  permanency  of  her  na- 
tional resources,  than  she  was  in  the  year  1793^ 
when  she  first  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  revolu- 
tionary  France. 

X  Spain  has  been  enfeebled  by  the  long  continuance 
of  a  government  badly  administered,  and  of  bondage 
to  the  views  and  politics  of  France.    She  requires 
time,  and  difficulty,  and  sufiering,  to  call  forth  and  to 
mature  that  enei^y  and  loftiness  of  character  which 
will  enable  her  to  re-assume  her  ancient  power  and 
strength.    A  long  and  a  terrible  contest,  in  which 
much  evil  must  be  inflicted  and  suffered,  on  her  own 
soil,  with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  so  implacable,  so 
perfidious  as  France,  will  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
calling  into  action  her  great  political  and  military 
talents;  of  training  and  disciplining  a  vast  body  of 
effective  soldiers;  of  diffusing  intelligence  over  the 
mass  of  her  people  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  midnight 
of  ignorance  and  superstition;  of  restraining  the  ex- 
ol^itant  power  of  the  crown;  of  restoring  die  nobi- 
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lity  to  their  just  influence  in  the  community;  of  giy* 
lag  to  the  people  a  proper  portion  of  political  conse* 
quence,  and  a  legitimate  share  of  authority  in  elect* 
iog  their  own  representatives.  If  the  contest  w^th 
France  be  prolonged  some  years,  Spain  might  pro- 
bably become  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world;  inconsequence  of  being  obliged  by  the 
tery  necessity  of  her  condition,  to  use  and  to  improve 
her  iatemal  resources  of  agriculture ;  her  vast  mari- 
time capacities ;  and  the  wealth  of  her  trans- Atlantic 
possessions,  whether  they  continue  as  colonies,  or 
^become  independent  nations,  in  political  and  com- 
mercial alliance  with  the  mother-country. 

See  "  I4terarjf  Panortxmaj'  vol.  3d,  pp.  374 — 829. 
Vol.  4th,  pp.  807— &35— 1022— 1242— 1243,  and 
the  authors  and  public  documents  there  referred  to, 
for  a  character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  in  its  moral, 
religious,  intellectual,  political,  military,  naval,  com- 
mercial, provincial,  social,  domestic,  and  individual 
capacity;  for  the  base  and  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
royal  £aimily  and  the  courtiers  of  Spain,  evidenced  in 
their  various  falsehoods  respecting  the  abdication  of 
the  crown,  and  thefar  submission  to  Buonaparte ;  for 
the  obstacles  to  Napoleon's  conquest  in  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Spanish  people^  and  their  anticipation  of 
his  designs  upon  the  peninsula;  in  their  exploits  al- 
ready performed,  and  in  the  universdl  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  Gallic  tyranny,  manifested  by  the  escape  of 
the  Spanish  troops  under  Romana  from  the  Danish 
territory;  by  constant  desertion  from  the  French 
atandani;  and  by  the  patient  endurance  of  every  evil 
that  war,  finmine,  and  desolation  can  inflict,  rather 
than  submit  to  z,  foreign  yoke. 

It  was  (he  opinion  of  die  late  Sir  John  Moore,  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  Sala- 
manca, November  25th,  1808,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  defend  Portugal  hng^  on  account  of  its 
.narrow  territory,  scanty  population,  and  the  want  of 
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valor  in  the  people.  This  opinion  however  is  wo/i 
borne  out  by  the  fcicts  of  the  cane;  for  during  the 
seven  months  in  which  Junot  with  a  French  army 
held  Portugal,  the  Portugueze  perpetually  displayed 
feats  of  the  most  undaunted  valor,  in  frequent  insur- 
rections against  their  oppressors,  in  the  districts  of 
Algarve,  of  Beira,  aad  oi  Alentejo.  And  since  that 
time,  with  the  effectual  aid  of  the  British,  they  have 
successively  beaten  three  of  Piapoleon's  invading  ar- 
mies; namely,  under  Junot  at  Vimeica,  in  1808;  ua- 
der  Soultat  Oporto,  in  1809;  and  under  Massena  at 
Busaco,  in  1810.  The  increasing  courage  and  disci* 
pline  of  the  Portugueze,  as  borne  testiitaony  to  by 
Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  Beresford,  throw  ad- 
ditional  and  probably  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  Buonaparte's  attempts  to  sulgugate  the  pe» 
oinsula. 

For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  conduci 
and  sufferings  of  the  Portugueze,  during  Junofs 
reign  of  terror  in  their  country,  see  the  ^^EditUmrffjk 
Annual  Register^'*  for  1808,  History  of  Europe,  vol. 
I.  pp.  343 — 354.  The  Edinburgh  Annual  R^;ister 
is  one  of  the  ablest  periodical  works  which  the  pre* 
sent  age,  fertile  in  such  productions,  has  ushered 
into  the  world. 

Mr.  Lingham,  in  his  ^^  Vindicue  LunUauRy^  pub- 
lished in  1808,  says,  that  the  late  Sir  Charies  Stuart 
used  to  declare,  that  he  saw  in  the  Portugueze  army 
the  materials,  not  raw,  but  well  organized,  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  armies  in  Europe  for  its  size.  The 
eomman  men  which  compose  it  are  hardy,  docile, 
and  strongly  attached  to  [their  commander^;  and  the 
officers,  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  well  varsed  in  the 
details  of  militsjry  discipline.  The  most  remarkable 
defect  is  the  too  great  attention  to  high  Jnrthy  ocea* 
stoning  young  noblemen  to  be  put  over  the  heads  of 
tiieir  superiors  in  knowledge  and  in  years.  And  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  1st  of  May,  1808!,  the  earl  of 
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Bttckinghamshire,  ia  considmng  the  importance  of 
Portugal  as  a  military  station  for  the  Britigh,  obser^ 
fed,  that  in  1763^  the  Goant  de  la  Lippe  with  sevenr- 
teem  tkousand  men,  of  whom  three  t/iousand  were  Bri« 
tish,  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  thirty-^ 
thousand  Spaniards  and  nx  thouMnd  French.  His 
lordship  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  plan  for  de- 
fending Portugal  with  twenty  thousand  against  sevens 
ty-fiee  thousamd  men. 

For  a  succinct  account  of  the  fraud  and  violence 
by  which  the  tyrant  conducted  his  plans  for  the  usur* 
pation  of  Spain,  consult  the  '^  Manifesto  of'  the  Spa^ 
nisk  Nation  to  Europe^'  dated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
the  Alcazar,  Seville,  January  1st,  1809;  and  Walsh's 
^*  Letter,^'  Sec.  pp.30 — ^48.  If  Spain  should  ultimate* 
ly  suO^eed  in  baflSiingthe  attempts  of  the  usurper,  the 
benefits  resultii^  to  herself,  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world,  would  be  incalculable.  It  would  permanently 
weaken  the  power,  and  materially  diminish  the  bulk 
4if  the  French  empire,  by  encouraging  and  enabling 
the  other  vassal-states  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and 
break  the  fettars  of  Gallic  despotism;  would  ^:ect 
Ae  Spaniards  into  a  great  and  prosperous  people ; 
would  give  to  Britain  a  main  ascendancy  in  the 
councils  of  Europe;  would  augment  the  aggregate 
of  civil  liberty,  of  productive  industry,  and  commer* 
cial  enterprise  throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
cause  oi freedom  would  be  most  essentially  promo- 
ted ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
to^eze  people f  if  they  succeed  in  their  present  glo^ 
lions  efl^rts,  tamely  to  submit  as  heretofore  to  the 
corrupted,  despotic  governments  either  of  a  king  who 
like  an  idiot  plunged  himself  headlong  into  the 
coarse  and  palpable  snares  of  Napoleon,  or  of  one 
^rho  sneaked  off  from  them  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  left  them  the  unprotected  victims  of  an  invading 
foe ;  or  of  the  whole  herd  of  courtiers  and  of  gran- 
dees who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
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tisurper.  la  all  probability,  the  absolote  power  of 
the  crown  will  be  restrained  by  the  iaduence  of  po- 
pular representation,  and  the  Cartes  restored  to  those 
ancient  privileges  which  prevailed  in  the  better  timea 
of  the  p^iinsula;  before  the  solid  principles  of  liber- 
ty, originally  interwoven  in  the  constitution  of  Spain, 
and  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  were  cor- 
rupted and  overborne  by  the  vast  influence  of  the 
executive;  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  of  Philip  the  Second;  and  which,  at 
length,  swept  away,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons,  sdl  the  rights,  natural  and  civil,  of  the 
Spaniards. 

See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  degraded 
state  of  the  Spanish  nobiUty  and  people;  the  conrup- 
tions  of  the  government;  and  the  consequent  nation- 
al weakness  of  the  peninsula,  during  the  first  French 
^  revolutionary  war;  in  the  5th  volume  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Works,  pp.  38 — 94,  in  his  "  Thoughts  an  French  Af- 
foirs^^  ana  his  ''  Heads  for  Consideration  an  the  pre^ 
setU  state  of  Affairs'^ 

Before  this  subject  is  closed,  it  appears  necessary 
to  notice  one  or  two  remarks  of  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
*^  Letter^''  &c.  which  do  not  appear  to  contain  that 
depth  and  accuracy  which  so  generally  characterize 
the  political  researches  of  this  gentleman.  In  page 
23d  of  his  ''  Letter^''  Mr.  Walsh  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  uttermost  contempt  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
^^  the  swaggering  of  the  Portugueze  and  the  tumuUu- 
arjf  defence  of  the  Spaniards,"  and  most  confidently 
decides  on  the  forlorn  hopelessness  and  folly  of  their 
pretensions  to  oppose  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Evea 
the  momentary  and  unmatured  efiusions  of  Mr. 
Walsh  on  all  political  subjects  have  ereat  and  deser- 
ved weight  in  this  community;  and  Uierefore  it  wer^ 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  spoken  a  little  less  cou- 
temptuously  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  those  men  who 
have  stood  up,  and  do  still  stand  up  erect  in  effectual 
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tefinstanee  agmnst  the  repeated  milHary  shocks  of 
tfe  whole  f^nch  empire;  those  repeated  mMitarf 
shocks,  each  singie  one  of  which  has  been  found 
Mffideiit  to  beat  down  the  mightiest  monarchies  of 
ooDtinental  Europe.  The  Houses  of  Brandenbui^h, 
ef  Lorrauie>  and  of  Russia,  have  each  successively 
fidlen  prostrate  beneath  the  weight  of  those  blows, 
aader  the  discipline  of  which  Spain  and  Portugal 
«ie  daily  and  hourly  rising  into  a  fiercer  and  more 
mtameable  spirit  of  of^osition.  If  the  people  of  the 

Eiinsula  be  so  weak,  dastardly,  spiritless,  and  fal- 
,  as  Mr.  Walsh  appears  to  think,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  levies  are 
raised,  and  battalions  marshalled,  and  armies  led, 
lUider  the  kindred  banners  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  greater  numbers,  in  better  order,  in  more  effective 
mflitary  discipline,  to  move  against  the  Gallic  squa-> 
drons,  than  have  ever  hitherto  taken  the  field?  If  the 
Spaniards  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  country; 
if  unconditiaiial  submission  to  France  be  in  all  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds;  how  is  it  that  Blake  has. 
been  able  to  re-assemble  his  scattered  army;  to  {nro^ 
tect  Catalonia;  and  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Yalen-* 
«ift?  By  whatmean»  has  Rpmana  created  out  of  the 
dkipersed  peasantry  of  the  noi^th  a  respectable  army/, 
witii  which  he  has  swept  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias 
dean  of  the  invaders,  vatd  has  marched  at  the  head 
tf  ten  thousand  gallant  Spaniards  to  the  aid  of  the 
British  ajid  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  Lord 
W^ltngtcm?:  How  is  it  that  Tarragona  holds  outf 
that  Cadis  mocks  all  the  efibrts  of  the  besiegers ;  and 
that  Macbrid  itself  is  kept  in  constant  sJarar  and  ttt^ 
WGT  by  tlie  incursions  c^  the  Spanish  patriots,  who 
scour  the  whole  country  round,  up  to  tte  very  ^tea 
and  waUs'crf  the  capital?* 

*  Bfr.  Wakb,  m  N«.  1. 1».  87.  of  iStUi^AmerumJUglim/'  speaks  in  teims  ks», 
t&ateaaxptaom  or  the  ruUtmiee  of  the  Spaniards  to  Buonapatte;  iKit  hestfll 
<i»ifl<ifiitl3MiaigipiLfes  thcii  ytrfy  nJjMgvikm  ta  tkfe  usni^, 
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BiiDiiaparte's  Mamieur  acknowledges  that  Fraheft  ^ 

hs»  lost  Jfive  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  peninsuk^ 

during  the  present  contest;  and  we  may  be  weU  a»» 

\  eured  that  the  ojffidal  paper  of  Napoleon  does  not 

overrate  the  loss  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  The 

^       "^  veieran  droops  of  France  are  nearly  all  used  up  in 

qombating  with  the  ^' brigands^''  the  ^Hnsurgtnie^ 

9ad  the  new  conscripts  are  merely  beardless  boyv 

who  perish  in  unnumbered  heaps ;  by  over-marching{ 

by  famine;  by  the  knives  of  the  Spanish  women;  by 

incessant  harassing  of  the  convoys  and  foraging  paiv 

I  ties;  by  deadly  encounter  in  the  open  field.     It  is  of 

importance  in  considering  this  question,  to  bear  in 

!  mind  that  since  the  treaty  of  Viennoy  in  October^ 

1809,  Buonaparte  has  had  no  other  enemy  on  the 
;  continent  of  Europe  with  whom  to  contend,  save  the 
^            •  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  aided  by  the  British  bayw 

onet  If  his  command  of  men  and  nummf;  if  his  mitt* 
tary  resources  be  so  all-sufficient  as  we  are  told ;  why 
^  does  he  send  into  the  peninsula  such  numbers  of  teoN 

der  striplings,  if  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient  su{^y  of 
menf  why  are  those  countries  now,  in  December^ 

1810,  in  the  third  year  of  a  war,  which  he  boasted  m 
his  official  bulletins  should  be  utterly  finished  in  three 
monthsy  more  formidable  than  ev^? 

But,  say  the  many  who  admire  or  fear  the  Corai* 
can,  it  is  not  from  France  alone  tbat!Napoleon  levieii 
his  armies  ;  his  conscription  creates  him  troops  from 
the  whole  population  of  continental  Europe;  firom  a 
hundred  aid  twenty  milliems  of  human  beii^ ;  aodl 
therefore  he  cannot  Jail  of  speedily  subduing  the  fee** 
ble  re»stance  of  a  few  Spaniards  and  Portuguease. 
But  Buonaparte  has  not  the  whole  popnlation  oC 
continental  Europe  from  which  to  recruit  his  exhaus« 
ted  armies;  neither  Austria  nor  Russia  is  yet  so  su£» 
fieiently  humbled  as  to  permit  their  subjects  to  be 
conscribed.     The  conscription  indeed   extends   to 
France,  to  HoUaod^  to  Italy^  to  Switwriaiftd^   4o 
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Westphalia,  and  to  most,  perbaps  to  all  the  petty  dct- 
mmions  of  Uie  kings  and  the  kingling^  of  the  Rhenish 
a^ederaHan.  But  the  efiHetive,  the  miUtaTy  popif- 
latioB  of  Italy,  of  Holland  and  of  Fi^nce^  is  already 
dndnad  to  die  very  dr^s;  and  the  Germans  atid 
Swiss  who  are  driven  over  the  Pyrenees  into  the  pe- 
nasiria,  to  do  the  work  of  blood  there,  are  incessant- 
ly desertn^  in  companies,  in  batfolions,  in  regiment, 
ID  whole  brigades,  to  the  allied  armies.  Every  fresh 
arrival  from  Earope  confirms  the  truth  of  this  state- 
Bient;  LonI  Wellington,  in  bis  last  dispatch,  calcu- 
lates the  desertions  from  Massena's  army  to  his  own 
at  an  average  tA  fim  hundred  a  week;  and  a  letter 
ftnm  Gibraltar  of  so  late  a  date  as  29th  September, 
1810,  says,  that  mihin  a/eio  months  upwards  of^/?c96 
thtnmmd  German  deserters  from  the  French  in  Spam 
milisted  for  the  British  army,  and  passed  through 
Gibraltar;  and  that  twenty-one  officers  and  seven 
hundred  men  had  come  over  from  the  French  to  the 
Spanlavds  at  Carthagena  in  fme  night ;  and  indeed, 
all  the  accounts  from  Spain,  state  the  deserCifn:^  of 
the  German  an^  Swiss  troops  from  the  French  ar- 
mies to  be  most  numerous  and  frequent. 

What  theu  is  the  result?  what,  but  that  the  Freneh 

population  alone,  (for  I  count  nothing  upon  the  levies 

derived  from  the  Italians  and  Dutch),  is  to  vanquish 

tiie  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  armies,  high  in 

kope,  flushed  with  victory,  animated  with  confidence, 

ami  inflamed  with  just  indignation  at  the  atrocity  of 

ttie  invader?  Now  Mr.  Walsh  himself  allows  in-  a 

Bote  to  pp.  19»— 4,  of  hi»  ^^  Letter^'  &c.  that  **the 

miUtmy  population  of  France  is greatfy  dimimshed;' 

if  so,  Iww  is  Buonaparte  to  subdue  the  peninsula?  ft 

is  true  that  Mr:  Walsh  also  states,  in  the  note  above 

Telerred  to,  that  **  the  wwmericcd''  population  of  France 

is  on  the  increase.     Suppose  this  to  be  the  fact;  .yet 

would  it  not  aid  Napoleon  in  his  schemes-  of  rutme- 

diat€^  wstd' rapid  conquest;  because  he  must  fight  his 
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Jbattles  with  the  miMarjf  Dot  with  the  nummeal  part 
of  his  population;  and  he  cannot  aflford  to  wait  m 
Boany  years  of  repose  and  pea^e  as  will  be  necessary 
to  repair  the  gaps  in  his  military  population,  by  ripei^ 
ing  the  male  part  of  his.  numerical  population  into 
.manhood ;  not  to  mention  that  the  canscrip^um^yS'' 
.tern  itself  renders  it  absohUebf  impossible  to  fill  up  die 
breaches   in   the  military  population;  because  it 
sweeps  away  evety  year  ail  the  boys  of  France  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.    The  mam 
reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Walsh  for  supposing  that 
the  fwmerical  population  of  France  is  <A  the  increase^ 
are,  the  great  quantity  of  early  marriages,  and  the 
superabundance  of  bastardy  in  the  Great  NatuHm. 
But  neither  bastards  nor  legitimate    children   in 
France,  or  dsewhere,  can  live  without  fixxl ;  and  att 
the  preceding  statements  in  Mr.  Walsh's  book  in- 
contestibly  prove  a  most  alarming  diminution  in  the 
products  of  French  agriculture,  manufiM^tures,  and 
commerce;  and  consequently,  a  great  diminution  in 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  necessarily  produ<- 
.  ces  a  decrease^  not  an  increase,  of  the  fmmerical  po- 
pulation.    See  this  subject  fUUy  and  conclusively 
argued  by  8ir  James  Steuart,  in  his  **  Poktical  JEco^ 
nom^j'  book  Ist,  chapters  3,  4,  6,  6 ;  and  by  Mr. 
Malthus  in  his  '^  Essay  an  Papulation^''  book  2d^ 
chapter  11th.     Indeed  the  whole  of  the  subject  is 
involved  in  this  very  simple  and  self-evid^t  propo- 
^sition  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  ''  Mankind  have  ever 
been  as  to  numbers^  and  mast  ever  be  in  proportion  tx> 
the  food  produced;  and  the  food  produced  will  be  in 
the  compound  proportion  of  the  fertility  of  the  cli* 
•mate  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Walsh  might  not  find  it  very  easy  to 
point  out  among  the  old  men  and  boys  of  France,  the 
fathers  of  this  increased  numerical  population.  It  is 
stated,  p.  6,  of  the  *'  Letter^''  &c.  that,  according  to 
the  computations  of  the  best  writers  on  political 
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Sffftfametic,  that  no  country  csn  maintain  at  one  time 
more  than  the  one  kimdredtA  part  of  its  mUitary  po- 
pulation in  arms,  without  absolute  rain  to  its  perma- 
nent prosperity;  without  materially  crippling  its 
wricidtnre,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  But 
Jrraace  has  for  these  twenty  years  past  averaged  AiIl 
Me  temtk  of  her  military  population  in  arms;  and 
consequently  has  most  essentially  narrowed  the 
sources  of  her  permanent  strength,  by  withdrawing 
so  large  a  portion  of  laborers  from  the  loom  and  the 
plough;  whence,  of  course,  as  the  means  of  subsis* 
tence  were  lessened,  the  quantity  of  mm/mcal  popu- 
lation was  also  lessened.  But  doubtless,  neither 
Mr.  Walsh,  nor  any  other  political  economist  who 
espouses  the  opinion  that  France  will  subdue  the 
wfacrfe  C^propean  continent,  attempts  to  deny  that 
Ike  present  forced  state  of  the  French  empire,  sur- 
chained  as  it  is  with  military  burdens,  has  an  una- 
f  oidable  tendency  to  wear  out  the  national  resources, 
and  to  leave  her  in  a  most  forlorn  condition  of  debili- 
ty and  helplessness.  Yet  these  gentlemen  a{^ar  to 
^ink  that  before  the  military  paroxysm  diall  have 
ejdiausted  France,  she  will  be  able  to  subdue  all  the 
nations  of  continental  Europe;  which  being  done, 
she  will  then  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  recruit 
ber  diminished  population.  This  then  is  precisely 
the  point  in  issue  between  us ;  whether  or  not  France 
will  conquer  Europe?  Those  who  take  the  affirma- 
tive of  die  question  contend,  that  France  has  thd 
Swer  to  subdue,  and  to  maintain  in  subjection,  all 
irope;  because  the  surrounding  nations  cannot 
oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  her  arms,  ht^ 
emmgh  to  exhaust  her  military  population ;  and  then 
to  force  her  back  within  the  limits  of  her  ancient 
dominion.  Those  who  defend  the  negative  of  the 
question,  insist,  that  the  whole  effective  population 
of  France  will  be^lestroyed  by  a  tong  continuante  of 
a  syst^n  #f  warfare,  in  which  she  is  consuming  her 
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eapUalf  both  oi  men  and  money;  ^gBmBt  BritaiQ  and 
the  nati<»i8  that  she  assists,  whicb  are  osly  expcad^ 
ing  their  asmmU  revenue  of  property  aod  populatioii ; 
their  national  capital  of  industry,  and  weidih,  and 
people,  being  reserved  as  a  fund  of  pevpetuat  re-pro* 
duction  fcH*  die  services  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Walsh  also  says,  pp.  7 1 — 4^  that  if  Boonapaita 
be  sudd^ily  destroyed,  the  canqmeat  of  Spain  by 
France,  tiiough  perhaps  ddayed,  would  be  equally 
certain;  because  a  French  civil  war,  the  probable 
consequatices  ei  Buonaparte's  sudden  death,  would 
be  short :  would  soon  fix  anodier  military  c^ef  on 
the  throne ;  md  render  France  mare  powerfui  thatt 
ever.  And  Mr.  Walsh  quotes  a  loi^  passage  froa 
the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  of  M.  A£>nt68qiHeu,  to 
prove  that  aU  nations  become  stronger  %nd  mope 
terrible  to  their  external  neighbours  by  a  civil  war^f 
because  then  ''  every  nam  becomes  a  soldiery  ftc.— «* 
But  this  reasoning,  even  if  we  aJIow  it  to  be  correct 
in  its  general  application  to  countries  in  their  ordi^^ 
nary  state  of  society,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  France ;  because  now^  at 
this  time,  all  her  people  are  military;  by  the  eanserip^ 
turn  system,  every  msde  child,  bom  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  French  Empire,  is  bom  a  soldier;  no 
civil  war  can  possibly  make  her  more  military  than 
she  is  now.  The  question  then  irresistibly  {M^esses  it- 
self;— if,  with  the  whole  of  her  present,  undivid)ed 
military  force,  France  cannot  conquer  Spain  and 
Portugal,  will  she  be  more  able  to  do  it,  if  the  sudden 
death  of  Napoleon  should  produce  all  the  alarm 
and  conAision  of  a  civil  war  among  the  remaining 
generals;  and  weaken  by  diminishiiii^  the  already  too 
much  exhausted  military  population  of  France?— «- 
Add  to  this,  is  it  extranely  probable  that  the  many 
surviving  military  chiefe  will  very  speedily  agree,  to 
whom  among  themselves  the  rest  shall  transfer  the 
implicit  homage  of  that  entire  allegiance  which  they 
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mnr  so  reluctantly  pay  to  Napoleon  himself?  It  ^ere 
easy  also  to  urge  that  the  effective  population  of 
Franee  is  already  so  much  exhausted,  as  not  to  need 
the  fkpktiam  of  a  cmd  war,  in  onler  to  render  her 
«Miy  succe^nff  year  less  and  less  able  to  make  efieo« 
tual  head  against  the  military  resistance  of  the  yet 
unsubdued  nations  of  continental  Europe;  ever  se- 
conded and  aided  as  they  have  be^i,  are,  and  always 
will  be,  by  the  resources  and  the  valor  of  Britain. 

Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable,  after  considering  the 
heroism  of  the  defenders  of  Gerona,  of  Saragossa,  of 
Tarragona,  and  of  Cadiz;  afW  having  witnessed  the 
exploits  of  Vimeira,  of  Corunna^  of  Talavera,  of  0« 
porto,  and  of  Busaco^  to  conclude  that  the  whole  mi- 
htarjf  population  of  France  veill  be  destroyed,  before 
tiie  Corsican  tyrant  shall  be  able  to  subdue  the  pen^ 
ii»ula?  It  is  indeed  most  ardently  to  be  desired^ 
that  Spain  may  be  the  modi  which  shall  eat  away 
Napoleon's  imperial  robe;  that  she  may  be  to  France 
what  Holland  was  once  to  her.—**  May  it  please  your 
Msyesty,''  said  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  **  in  aiding  the  revolt  of  the 
Hollanders,  I  have  given  S^xiin  a  bone  to  gnaw,  which 
fbe  shall  grind  at  for  forty  years,  but  which  in  the 
end  shaii  break  her  teeth/" 

But  anodier  important  question  arises  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  subjugation  of  Spain  would  have  on 
Britain. 

BefcM«e  this  neforious  attempt  was  made,  Buotia-^ 
parte  had  at  his  entire  command  all  the  resources  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  whose  blood  and  treasure,  whose 
fleets  and  armies,  he  employed  with  the  utmost  pro-* 
digaKty  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  for  the  de- 
strnction  of  Britain.  Allow  then,  for  the  sake  of 
argument)  that  Buonaparte  should  ultimately  conquer 
Old  Spain,  will  he  not  then  be  weaker  and  less  able 
to  cany  into  eflfect  his  designs  i^inst  the  British,  by 
all  the  BieD  whom  he  shall  lose,  and  idl  the  property 
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which  lie  shall  dissipate  in  the  contest^  by  the  deier^ 
mined  hatred,  the  reluctant  submission,  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  always  main* 
taining  large  bodies  of  French  troops  in  the  peninsula, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  his  new  subjects  qui* 
et?  Add  to  all  this,,  how  is  he  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Spanish  American  colonies  ?  Will  he  conquer 
them  also  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  threats ;  or  win 
upon  their  affections  by  his  virtue  and  humanity,  so 
signaU^  displayed  in  his  conduct  towards  their  bre- 
thren in  Old  Spain?  He  cannot  possibly  murder 
every  Spanish  patriot  that  opposes  him ;  and  if  it  be 
seen  that  Old  Spain  must  finally  yield  awldle  to  his 
overwhelming  force,  the  political  and  military  chiefe, 
with  their  families,  their  property,  their  talents,  their 
valor,  and  their  influence,  together  with  a  formidable 
Spanish  fleet,  will  transport  themselves  to  the  Ame* 
rican  colonies,  which  are  already  prepared  to  receive 
them  by  their  own  hearty  concurrence  in  the  revolu* 
tionary  cause.  See  "  Hints,''  pp.  368 — 413,  for  more 
detailed  information  respecting  Spain  and  her  Ame* 
rican  colonies. 

Thus,  an  immense,  independent  ^npire  will  be 
reared  in  the  new  worid,  which,  while  the  Brifig^ 
na>7  maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  may  bid> 
defiance  to  Buonaparte  and  all  his  armies.   And  if  he 
eannot  enslave  these  Spanish  colonies,  will  not  their 

Eolitical  and  commercial  alliance  with  Britain  render, 
er  mare  able  to  defeat  his  schemes  of  universal  domi- 
nation, and  to  protect  the  world  from  his  violence  and 
fraud;  instead  of  bringing  her  nearer  to  the  point  of 
subjugation  by  his  arms?  If  Buonaparte,  with  Spain* 
and  her  colonies  under  his  own  enture  control,  could 
make  no  impression  on  Britain,  by  what  miraculou» 
process  is  he  to  conquer  her,  when  he  shall  have: 
drained,  the  vital  strength  of  France  in  reducing  the 
peninsfula  to  an  unwilling  obedience,  and  the  Spanish 
Colonies  shall  have  become  aii  i^d^pend^QliJ&niiHrQ?. 
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Upon  the  gr^at  and  very  important  question  relat- 
ing to  the  emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  a  flood 
of  light  is  poured  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  VoL 
13,  pp.  277 — 311.  The  Reviewer  discloses  a  vast 
body  of  interesting  facts  respecting  this  subject,  that 
could  not  be  derived  from  any  common  source  of  in- 
formation ;  that  could  indeed  have  been  obtained, 
only  by  free  and  liberal  access  to  Lord  Grenville,  or 
the  late  Mr.  Wyndham,  or  some  other  leading  states- 
man, who  filled  conspicuous  offices  in  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration during  the  first  French  revolutionary  war ; 
^d  to  whom  alone  many  of  the  transactions  now  re- 
vealed, could  have  been  imparted,  in  consequence  of 
their  political  relations  and  bearings.  See  also  Edin- 
bar^  Review,  Vol.  16th,  pp.  62— 1 02— 223— 253,  for 
fiuther  information  on  this  very  interesting  question. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

ft^UT  Without  pefadveiitare  die  greatest  and  most 
efiiectual  check  to  the  destroying  careered  FVance,  is 
to  be  found  ia  the  reooiUFces  wA  the  power  of  Br^ 
tain.  This  ^^#,  however,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  di£« 
ft^ed  over  the  community. 

More  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed/  since  a  loud 
and  frequent  cry,  announcing  the  speedily  approach-* 
iog  national  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  and  her  imroedi* 
ati^y  consequent  political  annihilation,  has  been 
beard,  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  British 
dominions,  but  also  over  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  Continental  Europe.  Of  all  the  nations  that  dread 
the  power,  and  envy  the  superiority  of  Britain,  France 
has  ever  been  the  most  industriously  employed  in 
propagating  the  belief  of  the  impending  bankruptcy 
of  her  ancient  rival.  And  of  late  years,  she  has  in- 
creased her  zeal  on  this  head  to  an  almost  incredible 
height  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance. 

It  was  chiefly  to  effect  this  purpose,  that,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1800,  Buonaparte  ordered  M. 
Hauterive,  then  his  sub-minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  write  and  publish  the  celebrated  work,  in- 
tituled "  De  I'Etat  de  la  France,  alajmde  VAn  Qr 
The  great  aim  of  M.  Hauterive  is  to  persuade  the 
European  world  of  the  power,  the  happmess,  the  vir- 
tue, and  above  all,  the  universal  benevolence  of  France; 
while  it  is  called  upon  to  give  equal  credence  to  his 
account  of  the  crimes,  the  approaching  degradation, 
and  more  particularly  the  impending  universal  bank-- 
Tuptcy  of  Britain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  proving  how  very  little 
regard  to  tmUh  is  paid  by  the  French  government  in 


its  public  declai^tioil^  that  this  sai&e  M.  HMteiive» 
when  reminded  by  a  very  respigctable  American  ci* 
tiien,  then  at  Paris,  (tti  1802)  that  many  of  the  state- 
mentfl  respecting  the  British  inanioes^  contained  in 
the  "  Btai  de  la  FtaMe,''  were  inac^uhOe,  replied— 
''  Oh !  /  know  that  well ;  my  book  is  merely  the  US'- 
tharge  of  a  pistol  in  time  o/' mr-^ifn  a^  iepistotet 
pendant  la  guerre.) 

In  the  year  1804,  by  the  command  also  of  Buoiia^ 
parte,  Arthur  O'Connor  published  at  Paris  a  pam»» 
phlet,  called  "  Tfie  Present  State  of  Great  Britain'' 
This  Arthur  O'Connor  is  an  United  Irishman,  was 
tried  for  high  treason  at  Maidstone  in  Kent  (£ng«- 
land,)  and  through  the  mistaken  lenity  of  the  British 
government,  suffered  to  escape  into  France,  where 
he  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  general  in 
the  French  army.     O'Connor's  book  has  been  dis- 
persed by  the  active  and  openly  avowed  patronage 
of  Buonaparte,  over  all  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
unweari^  assiduity  and  with  considerable  effect 
The  intention  of  the  Irish-Fr^ichman,  is  to  show^ 
''that  Britain  was,  in  1804,  arrived  at  a  point  btyond 
which  her  burdens  could  not  be  increased ;  that  shfe 
had  accumulated^t;6  hundred  millions  of  debt  altoge>- 
ther  by  means  of  the  paper-credit  system,  and  that 
every  step  of  farther  advance  must  be  in  the  gulph 
of  bankruptcy;  that  any  continuance  of  the  schema 
must  increase  the  depreciation  of  money  and  the 
price  of  all  commodities ;  that  she  would  be  under«- 
sold  in  every  foreign  market;  that  nations/re^A  m  th^ 
vigtmr  of  youth  would  profit  by  her  decrepitiute;  that 
states  which  have  tio  debts  to  weigh  them  down^ 
would  outstrip  her  in  every  competition;  &at  her 
taxes  w(»ild  become  daily  less  and  less  productive; 
her  public  Jirnds  sink  in  valne;  their  interest  cease  to 
be  paid;  new  taxes  become  impracticable ;  universe 
confusion  and  disorganization  ensue,  and  Britain JaB 
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proilraie  withaut  a  strvggU  before  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America.^ 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  these  United  States, 
which  have  been  so  closely  tied  to  France  since  the 
year  1778,  down  to  the  present  hour,  by  the  bond  of 
national  gratitude  and  affection,  should  very  general- 
ly participate  in  the  French  sentiments  respecting  a 
British  national  bankruptcy.  And  accordingly,  for 
these  sixteen  years  past,  a  large  body  of  respectable 
.  citizens  in  this  country  have  been  anxiously  looking 
Out  for  every  fresh  arrival  from  Europe,  to  announce 
the  long  expected  catastrophe.  In  order  to  remove 
every  tear  on  this  head,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  refer  to  pp.  1 79—243,  of  Mr.  Walsh's  "  Letter,"' 
&c.  in  which  that  gentleman  has  described  the  pre- 
sent flourishing  internal  condition  oiBntain  in  terms 
of  the  strictest  truth ;  although  adorned  widi  all  the 
fascinations  of  eloquence. 

Before  entering  upon  that  statement  of  facts  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  put  the  question  of  British  national 
bankruptcy  for  ever  at  rest,  it  might  be  allowable,  to 
notice  a  strange  but  palpable  inconsistency  in  the 
conduct  of  France  and  her  adherents  upon  this  point: 
namely,  that  while  she  perpetually  atfects  to  deride, 
and  teaches  all  her  minions  and  vassals  in  every  coun- 
try throughout  the  globe,  to  deride  Britain  as  a  bank- 
rupt nation;  she  and  her  partisans  all  over  the  world 
are  incessantly  exclaiming  against  Britain,  for  buying 
up,  and  corrupting  with  her  wealth  the  whole  habit- 
able earth,  excepting  France  and  her  admirers. 

According  to  these  politicians,  Britain,  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  has  been  in  a  state  of  real  bank* 
niptcy;  and  yet,  during  all  this  time,  has  annually 
expended  much  more  money  than  all  the  world  cofl- 
tains,  in  keeping  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  America,  in  her  pay.  It  is 
this  Britain,,  this  bankrupted  Britain,  who  bribe«^ 
with  her  gold  all  the  commercial  states  in  the  Union 
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to  dislike  those  political  measures  nvhich  destroy  their 
trade,  and  consign  them  to  penury! — She  pays  mo- 
ney to  the  Dutch,  that  they  may  murmur  at  seeing 
their  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  torn  away 
by  the  conscription,  and  hurried  onward  to  the  field  of 
cams^,  to  promote  the  individual  vanity  and  family- 
ambition  of  an  upstart  usurper; — she  gave  great 
largesses  to  induce  Austria  to  make  one  last  bloody 
bat  ineffectual  stand  for  national  existence  against 
the  common  enemy  of  human*kind ;  and  finally,  she 
excites,  by  the  prodigal  distribution  of  her  wealth, 
the  heroic  Spaniards  to  resist  Buonaparte,  who  comes 
to  rob  them  of  their  government  and  personal  liberty, 
and  to  transfer  them,  like  a  herd  of  cattle  selected 
for  the  slaughter,  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  infatuated 
Charles  to  those  of  Joseph  Napoleon. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  veroAnty  of  these  French 
declaimers,  if  tliey  themselves  actually  purchase  stock 
in  the  funds  of  that  very  British  nation  which  they 
wish  to  persuade  the  world  at  large  is  reeling  on  the 
verge  of  Bankr u ptcy  ? 

In  ''  JSauveUes  a  la  Main^'  published  at  Paris  in 
1809,  we  are  informed,  that  the  French  are  stock- 
holders in  the  British  funds  to  the  amount  of  about 
ten  nulUans  sterling;  and  that  M.  Talleyrand  in  parti- 
cular has  deposited  under  several  names,  in  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  England,  more  than  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling;  a  tolerably  decisive  proof  of  the  real  opinion 
which  this  cunning  politician  entertains  of  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  financial  system  of  Britain.  It  is  well 
known  in  France,  that  M.  Talleyrand  endeavored  to 
dissuade  Buonaparte  from  renewing  the  war  with 
Britain  in  the  year  1803;  that  he  anticipated  the  most 
'serious  mischief  to  France  from  the  invasion  of 
Sjpain  in  1808;  and  that  he  has  attempted  to  take 
care  of  himself  at  all  events ;  and  to  provide  for  his 
oiTva  safety,  in  case  his  master  should  suddenly  fall, 
by  accumulating  six  millions  sterling  of  private  pro- 
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peity,  ID  the  coarse  of  hk«  maltafrfied  miiiiBtarial  fimc* 
tions. 

Nay,  the  French  f^enmeni  itself  has  of  late  low* 
ered  its  tone  respecting  the  i^roach  of  a  British  na^ 
tional  bankruptcy ;  for  three  jfears  after  the  publica* 
tion  of  0*Connor's  pamphlet,  Buonaparte  ordered 
M.  Ganilh,  the  author  o(  *'  A  Political  Essay  tm 
public  Revenue^''  to  write  and  print  in  the  ''  PuhU^ 
cistey'  July,  1807^  an  ''  Estimate  of  the  probable  du^ 
ration  of  the  British  power^  in  proportion  to  itHpubUe 
expenses,  and  the  diminmtion  of  its  commerce/'  This 
publication  is  so  curious  as  to  deserve  a  long  extract; 
its  statements  respecting  the  finances  of  Britain  are 
most  palpably  false,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages  of  this  work.  But  it  is  somewhat  strange,  af» 
ter  the  annunciations  by  M.  Hauterive  in  1800,  and 
by  Arthur  O'Connor  in  1804,  of  the  instantaneous^ 
impending  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  that  M.  Ganilh 
should  allow  her  to  exist  as  a  nation  fourteen  years 
from  1807,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  year  1821,  before 
her  universal  ruin  shall  occur;  this  is  a  longer  re- 
prieve than,  it  was  in  general  supposed  by  die  admi- 
rers of  Napoleon,  would  be  granted  either  by  the 
vanity  or  the  power  of  France,  to  her  ancient  rival, 
and  onfy  obstacle  in  h^  march  to  universal  domi* 
nion.  N.  B.  M.  Ganilh's  observations  were  intended 
as  an  answer  to  Lord  Henry  Petty's  financial  calcu* 
lationsin  1807. 

The  public  revenue  in  Engiand,"  says  M.  Ganilh, 

is  taken  entirely  from  the  aggr^;ate  of  its  revenue 
which  is  composed  of  the  products  of  its  annual  Is^ 
bors.  These  products  are  divided  into  two  parta 
which  fi>llow  different  diiections;  one  is  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  interior  eonsumption ;  the  other  is 
exported  by  exterior  commerce.  Favored  by  its 
ge^hical  position,  England  may  setmre  from  ihe 
disastrous  effects  of  war,  the  prodncts  of  its  labor 
which  are  necessary  to  its  internal  consumption.  But 
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a  is  mere  ikcm  prokabk^  that  if  the  war  should  last 
during  the  ruiiMHis  period  oi  Jourteen  years^  the  pro- 
duets  of  its  labor  which  are  consumed  in  Europe 
would  find  ito  ecnsumers;  and  would  be  totally  un* 
proiitable  to  the  country  which  produced  them.     In 
lict,  the  present  war  occupies  at  least  two  mitHms  of 
mea;  the  support  of  whom  cannot  be  ralued  at  le^s 
than  two  mlhartb  of  francs ;  the  toss  of  productions 
of  their  tabor  is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  their 
mainteiiaiice,  that  is  to  say,  two  milliards  of  francs ; 
noreover  the  waste  of  every  kind  which  accompa- 
mes  a  state  of  warfare  in  a  highly  cultiyated  country, 
anong  an  industrious  and  commercial  people,  may 
he  valued  at  one  miUiard  of  francs,  making  a  total  of 
Jke  milliards  of  francs.   These  ^ve  milliards  then  are 
Ae  losses  of  Europe  every  year  of  the  present  war ; 
and  by  consequence,  if  the  war  should  last  during 
the  femous  period  of  fourteen  years,  it  would  annihi- 
late seventy  milliards  of  wealth;  would  devour  the 
prodncts  of  die  labor  and  savings  of  three  cmUuries; 
and  would  plunge  Europe  into  the  state  of  misery 
and  poverty  to  which  the  perpetual  wars  arising  out 
ef  the  Jeudat  system  had  induced  her.    Now  in  this 
state,  in-  what  manner  would  the  decay,  impoverish- 
Bient,  and  misery  of  the  nations  proceed  ?  The  van- 
quished would  be  the  first  to  suffer;  their  population 
would  gradually  diminish;  their  capitals  would  suc- 
cessively be  exhausted;  labor,  deprived  of  those  ca- 
pitals which  support  it  and  which  strengthen  the 
amis  that  perform  it,  would  languish  and  be  little 
prod^ictive.    The  soil  would  be  cultivated  only  in 
those  spots  which  were  peculiarly  rich  and  highly 
fiivoved  by  nature;  the  territorial  productions  there- 
fore would  experience  the  same  diminution  as  the 
productions  of  industry.  The  vanquishers  themselves 
vroHld  not  be  long  before  they  also  shared  the  fate  of 
the  vanquished.    They  could  not  escape  those  cala- 
mities which  inevitably  accompany  a  declining  popu- 
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lation,  excessive  expenses,  dimiaution  of  the  pro^ 
ducts  of  labor,  and  cessation  oi  foreign  commerce. 
At  length  the  industrious  and  commercial  people 
would  follow,  step  by  stqp,  the  decay  of  the  van- 
quished and  of  the  vanquishers;  the  products  of  their 
industry  and  commerce  would  be  rejected- by  tm/wi-* 
verisAea  Europe;  they  could  not  find  any  where  else 
so  considerable  nor  so  advantageous  a  sale ;  the  de- 
foult  of  consumption  would  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  others  of  a  like  kind ;  and  would  oblige,  the 
whole  laborious  population  to  seek  other  means  of 
subsistence  in  distant  climes  and  by  other  exertions. 
Such  wiU  be,  let  us  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  it,  the 
issue  of  a  war  oi  fourteen  years,  which  England  pro- 
fesses not  to  dread ;  it  would  devour  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  her  exterior  commerce,  and  would  reduce 
her  whole  productions  to  the  supply  of  those  neces- 
saries which  would  in  that  case  be  required  by  her 
interior  consumption" 

A  very  few  remarks  upon  this  o^fct«/  document  of 
Buonaparte  will  suffice: 

First,  it  contains  a  true  description  of  the  present 
state  of  continental  Europe,  including  France;  for  its 
population  is  diminished ;  its  capital  dissipated ;  its 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  crippled ; 
and  its  power  of  reproduction  in  men  and  money,  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  existing  war. 

Secondljf,  Britain,  by  her  naval  ascendancy  can 
command  the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  augmefU 
her  annual  reproduction  of  population  and  property ; 
even  if  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  can  be  perma- 
nently shut  against  the  introduction  of  her  trade. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  war  longest  before  she  perishes ;  France, 
who  every  year  is  rapidly  consuming  her  capital  of  ! 
men  and  money ;  or  Britain,  who  every  year  is  in^         \ 
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€reasi9ig'  both  her  capital  and  her  revenue  of  i^ealth, 
population,  and  productive  industry? 

And  thirdly^  it  is  evident  that  Buonaparte  despairs 
of  subduing  Britain  by  force  of  arms;  otherwise  he 
would  never  indulge  hitnself  in  a  long  train  of  sophis- 
tical reasoning  to  prove,  what  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  fact;  namely,  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
for  fourteen  years  wiH  destroy  her  foreign  commerce* 
And  if  it  shall;  what  then?  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
proposition  Buonaparte  acknowledges,  that  conti-^ 
nental  Europe  will  be  entirely  ruined,  during  this  pe<- 
riod  of  warfare  which  is  to  destroy  only  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Britain ;  leaving  all  her  vast  internal^  all 
her  home-trade  undiminished.  By  what  means  thea 
shall  impoverished  and  depopulaied  France,  her  trade 
internal  and  external,  her  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures being  ruined ;  her  capital  of  men,  money,  and 
industry  being  squandered;  subdue  Britain  whose 
intemal  resources  will  be  then  unimpaired  ? 

How  far  we  in  this  country  are  practical  believers 
in  the  national  bankruptcy  of  Britain,  may  be  infer- 
red from  this  fact;  that  there  is  no  individual  in  the 
Union  who  would  not  as  readily  purchase  a  bill 
drawn  on  the  British  government,  as  he  tirould  one 
drawn  on  our  own  Federal  government.  Whereas, 
so  entire  is  our  faith  in  the  insolvency  of  Napoleon's 
treasury,  that  no  bill  drawn  thereon  could  find  a  sin- 
gle purchaser  within  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Letter^'  &c.  p. 
166,  very  correctly  observes,  that  "  their  (the  rulers 
of  France)  had  faith  has  been  productive  of  the  con- 
sequences which  may  always  be  expected  when  the 
same  course  is  pursued.  This  policy  is  at  all  times, 
not  that  of  economy,  but  of  extreme  prodigality. 
The  French  rulers,  whatever  may  be  their  power, 
are  unable  to  obtain  supplies  at  home,  but  by  sacri- 
fices equivalent  to  the  risk  which  is  incurred  by  con- 
tracting them,  Their  credit  abroad  may  be  estimated 
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by  the  fact  which  is  80  well  known  to  us  ail,  that  no 
intelligent  merchant  in  this  country  com  be  induced 
by  any  consideration  to  make  advances  in  their  favor, 
or  to  accept  a  bill  on  their  treasury  from  their  highest 
accredited  agent/' 

Some  few  months  since,  a  French  gorommait-bill 
of  only  one  thousand  dollars  in  value  was  offered  for 
sale  in  New- York,  and  could  not  be  disposed  of  at 
any  price.  The  £nglish  traders  laughed  at  the  ten* 
der  of  a  French  money-bill  to  them;  Ihe  Americana 
doubted  the  paper  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty; 
and  at  length  it  was  declined  by  a  respectable  Swiss 
merchant,  who  said,  ^^  he  could  not  c^ord  to  buy  if; 
because  the  French  government  were  uoi  in  ike  habit 
of  paying  their  bills/'  The  man  who  hawked  about 
this  bill  for  sale,  was  finally  obliged  to  transmit  it  at 
his  own  risque  to  France,  where  of  course  (see  Mr^ 
Walsh's  ''  Letter"  &c.  pp.  159—100,)  it  was  never 
paid.  He  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  the 
French  merchants  in  New- York;  for  they  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  dieir  government 
respecting  money-matters.  The  few  French  mer- 
cantile houses  that  had  ever  ventured  to  purchase 
bills  dravni  upon  the  government  of  the  Great  Na» 
tion  had  long  since  been  ruined;  there  being  very 
rarely  any  instances  of  such  bills,  when  bought  by 
merchants  in  the  United  States,  having  ever  been  , 

Eaid.  For  further  details  on  the  notion  of  British 
ankruptcy,  see  "  Hints^'*  &c.  pp.  1 — 7. 
A  well-founded  hope  is  entertained,  that  m  the 
course  of  the  following  pages  it  will  be  proved  by  in- 
controverible  factSj  that  Britain  is  now,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1 8\0y  positively  in  herself,  and  relativefy 
as  to  the  world  at  lai^e,  far  nu)re  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful than  she  ever  has  been  during  (be  whole  period 
of  her  national  career.  But  grant  for  a  moment,  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  she  will  speedily  ber< 
come  a  bankrupt.  Will  she,  m  consequence,  have  a 
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fingleblade  of  grass,  an  ear  of  com,  a  ship,  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  less  than  she  ha8  now ;  will  she  be  less  effi* 
cient  05  a  nation?  France  was  bankrupted  three  times 
during  her  revolution ;  was  she  less  powerful  on  that 
account?  Was  she  not  most  formidable  when  she 
bad  no  credit  at  home;  nor  could  borrow  a  single 
dollar  within  the  circle  of  the  habitable  globe?  If  th« 
French  were  not  destroyed,  not  weakened  as  a  na 
tion,  (no  mention  is  now  made  of  individuat  happi^ 
JKsy,)  by  bankruptcy,  why  should  the  British  be  ren« 
dered  less  terrible  to  their  enemies  by  the  same  oc- 
currence?  These  United  States  also  were  entirely 
baokrapted  during  the  revolutionary  war;  their  con- 
tioental  paper-currency  was  sold  at  a  thousand  for 
one;  it  equalled  the  French  assignats  themselves  in 
wortfalessness ;  yet  did  that  bankruptcy  ruin  the 
United  States?  Why  then  must  such  an  event  ^^ in- 
faltibly  ruin  Britain  r 

Perh^)8,  on  no  points  relating  to  the  British  em- 
pire, are  the  people  of  the  Union  more  thoroughly 
misinformed,  than  on  her  finances  and  national  re» 
sonrcea.  On  all  sides  we  perpetually  hear  that  the 
weight  of  taxfatum  grinds  her  people  down  to  the 
dust;  and  must  infallibly  soon  stop  the  operations 
of  her  government  To  refute  this  error;  and  to 
prove  that  ^  England  is  mt^e  lightly  taxed  than  any 
44her  country  in  Europe;  with  a  system  of  collection 
infinitely  less  vexatious  and  oppressive;"  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  very  valuable  account  of  the  French 
ty»tem  of  finances  contained  in  Mr.  Walsh's  ^  Let^ 
ierr  fcc.  pp.  74~83--^101~140~-196;  in  the  page 
last  cited,  Mr.  Walsb  observes,  ^'  I  have  noticed 
among  intdligent  persons  b(^  in  this  country  and 
ID  JBngland,  a  befaef  that  the  burden  of  the  taxes  is 
more  oppressive  in  the  latter  than  in  France.  The 
details  which  I  liave  already  given  are  sufficient  to 
refiUe  this  error;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sug- 
gest a  few  additional  spemarks  on  this  Aubject,"  &c. 
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&c  Both  the  "  details'"  and  the  "  remarks'"  of  Mr, 
Walsh  contain  an  abundance  of  important  infomia'* 
tion  respecting  the  finances  and  interior  condition  of 
Britain  and  France.    See  " HitUSj'  &c.  pp.  7 — 12. 

For  information   upon    the   following  subjects; 
namely,   the  taxes^  public   income  and  expenditure^ 
trade  and  navigation,  and  public  debt  Junded  and  vn^ 
funded  of  Bntain,  the  reader  may  have  recourse  to 
*^  A  brief'  examination  into  tlie  increase  of  the  revenue^ 
commerce^  and  navigcUionj  of'  Great  Britain,  duriftg 
the  administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,'* 
&c.  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M,  P.  publish- 
ed in  London,  in  1806;  to  ^'  Observations  respecting 
the  public  expenditure^  and  the  influence  of  the  crown,"* 
by  the  same  author,  published  in  London,  1810;  to 
an  **  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  national  subsistence,  as 
connected  tvtth  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population^ 
by  Mr.  Comber,  pubhshed  in  London,  in  18()8;  and 
to  Mr.  M' Arthur  8  "  Financial  afid  political  faets  of 
t/ie  eighteenth  and  present  century ^'^  published  in  Lon- 
don, m  1803.     These  books  are  referred  to  as  con- 
taining much  very  valuable  political,  financial,  and 
statistical  information  respecting  the  British  empire; 
and  also  as  being  cheap  and  easy  of  access.    The 
following  facts  however  are  taken  directly  firom  the 
**  Finance  Accounts  of  Great  Britain,^  for  the  years 
1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  from  the  ''Finance  Ac- 
counts of  Ireland^''  for  the  years  1808,  1809;  as  or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on 
the  respective  dates  of  14th,  17th,  18th,  24th,  25 th 
March,  20th,  30th  May,  1806;  2d,  16th,  20th,  23d, 
24th,  25th,  26th  March,  1807;  10th,  16th,  17th,  2l8t, 
22d,  24th,  25th  March;  14th,  26th  April;  13th  May, 
1808;  22d,  23d,  24th  March;  18th  May,  20th  June, 
1809;  7th,  8th,  14th  March,  1808;  6th,  14th  March, 
1809. 

The  public  income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
jended  on  dth  January,  1806>  was 
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Ordinary  Revenues. 
Pemument  and  annual  duties.     nltkiSai  JblLu!^iid\o%!^ 

menu  into  the  «ieliequ«r.    . 

Customs,  f  M^'^'  £e.7l5.794  19    6| 

""""'iScotlaad,  477,094  16    4  J 

Great  Britain,        7,192,889  13  11^ 


Exdae  f  England, 


15,137,096  14    04 
1,215,788  16  10| 


Great  Britain,      16,352,885  10  10| 

Sfamna    f  England,  3,854,240  17    3 

^   (.Scotland,  269,186    5  11 


Great  Britain,        4,123,527    3    2 


liand  and  assessed  ( England,      6,036,273    6  8| 

taxes,                     (Scotland,        225,505  12  7^ 

'                                       '       '  m 

Great  Britain,        6,261,778  19  4^ 


f"»-*ffi~-  [f^d-. 


1,087,757  19     0 
149,247     0  10| 


Great  Britain,        1,237,004  19  10| 

1^.  in  thec£  on jpevuion^C  England,      50,018  10    4| 
md  salaries,  (Scotland,        3,814     1  11| 

Great  Britain  53,832  ^    4| 

Od.  do.  England  and  Scotland,  57,340  11     0| 

Hackney-coaches,  26,454  14  10| 

Hawkers  and  pedlers,  8,444    2    9| 

Total  pemument  iL€ummldadea,  35,314,158  10    4^ 
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Small branchesof  the  hif€dUafy  Net  prodaee  mppiMOt  u 

^  ^      nationmi  obfcett,  ami  to  pay- 

T€V€HMm  nentt  into  the  csehegser. 

AKeiiatioa-£aes»  <t;iO,I91  10  I 

Post-fines,  404  12  8^ 

Seizures,  83,191     5  6^ 

Compositkms,  2  IS  4 

Profiera,  678    2  0 

Crown-lands,  .  59,269    8  3^ 

Total,  157,373    7  10| 

£!xtraordiMary  resources. 
War  taxes. 

2,435,944  19  lO^ 
196,202    0    0| 


C"'«'4iSs5: 


Oreat  Britain, 


^"^^^ 


Great  Britain, 


Pronertv.tax   f  England, 
rroperty-tax,  ^  Scotland, 


Great  Britain,. 

Arrears  of  income-duty. 
Arrears  of  taxes  on  aid  and) 
eontribution-act,  3 

Total  UHxr  taxes. 

Lottery— net  profit,  300,043    3    7 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the 

interest  of  loans  raised  for  ser« 

vice  of  Ireland,  1,592,570  10    5 


2,632,147  19 

lOi 

5,938,754     4 
421,475    9 

8 
1| 

6,360,229  13 

H 

4,231,255  12 
146,330     0 

0 

4,377,583  12 

H 

48,392     9 
1,010  17 

6 

8| 

13)419,364  13 

H 
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Net  prodQM  applieable  to  natioad 
objeetty  and  to  payonenuinto  the 

On  account  of  the  commission- 
ers under  35.  Geo.  3d,  for  is* 
suing  exchequer-bills  for  Gre^ 
nada,  '  234,000    0    0 

Fees  of  r^ulated  exchcquer-of* 
fice8,  63,220    3    4 

Produce  of  sundry  magaziae99 
&c»  sold  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, 60,244  19    1 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  surr 
pkts  revenue  of  Isle  of  Man,  21,303     19  5 

Imprest-money  repaid  by  sun« 

dry  public  accountants,  115,972    4    2: 

Other  monies  paid  to  the  public,  789    0    3i 

Total  public  income,  independ- 

«•«  of  loans,  51,339,045  15  lOj 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
includingiJ.  1,450,000for  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,  25,130,404  19    6f 

Grand  Total,         70,469,450  15    4| 


^^'^^^■•■^ 


Amountofexchequer-bills,navy- 
bills,  and  transport-bills,  issu- 
ed for  public  service,  between 
5th  Jan.  1805,  and  5th  Jan. 
1806,  and  not  redeemed  within 
tiiat  period,  viz. 

Exchequer-bills  23,839,400    0    0 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,      2,338,730  10    4 
Transport-bills,  307,297  17    4 


mm» 


Total,     .     .     .    26,485,428    7    8 
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PMic. Income  ofGreat-Britainfar  the  ytat  ended  on 

the  51 A  of  January,  1807. 

Net  produse  ftppUMMo  to  national 
_  otu^etty  and  to  paymcntt  lato  Ui« 

OROINART  BEVENt^S.  cxohequer. 

Total  pemumetU  aud  amiual  du- 
ties, i;.37»368,023     3     9| 

Total  small  branches  of  hen^i- 

tary  revenue,  04,345    3     1 

EXTRAORDINART  RESOURCES. 

Total  war  taa;es,  15,027,811   11  0% 

Total  remainder  of  public  income,  2,491,855  10  3^ 

Total  iW^eni^<  of  loans,  54,982,035    8  11 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
including  ^6.2,000,000,  for  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,  19,699,263  12    1 


Grand  Total,  74,681,299     1     0| 

Amount  of  exchequer-bills,  navy- 
bills,  and  transport-bills,  issu- 
ed for  public  service,  between 
5th  Jan.  1806,  and  5th  Jan. 
1807,  and  not  redeemed  with- 
in that  period. 

In  exchequer-bills,  27,207,100    0    0 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,      2,209,697     7  11 
Transport-bills,  463,497    3     4 


Total,      ...     29,880,294  11     3 


Public  Income  of  Great-  Britain  for  the  year  ended  on 

tlie  5th  of  January,  1808. 

Net  pradoee  applieaUe  to  natioDal 
objects,  and  to  paTmentiiato  the 
ORDIXART  REVENUES.  exchequer. 

Total  permanent  and  annual  du- 
ties, i;.38,339,152  13     2i 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  91»422  14     7^ 


I 
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»  Wet  produce  flppliMble  to  mitiaiMl 

-     £XTHAQttOXKARY  RESOURCES.       olaecti,  uA  U»  pejaeati  hOa  the 

eseheqaer. 

Total  war  taxes,  £.]8,8i>4,514    8  5| 

Totaltemainderofpublicincome,    2,864,3^  16  o| 

Total,  independent  of  loans,  d0,18&,414  12  ^ 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer', 

indading  £A  ,500^000,  for  ser* 

Ti(ie  of  Irel^d,  15,257,211  19  3 


«»M<««^—**iMaBi^M«>iw«Mi 


Grand  Totfe),  «£.75,44e.626  11    df 


iMiMM«*aMta 


Atnotint  of exchequey-bills,  navy- 
bills,  smd  transport-bilk^  issn- 
ed  for  the  public  service  be* 
tween  6th  Jan.  IBM,  and  6th 
Jan.  1808,  and  not  redeemed 
within  that  period. 
In  exchequer-bills,  32,419,900    0    0 

Nary  and  victuaUmg-bills,      1,91 1 ,568    8    2 
Tnmsport-bills,  630,415  17    8 


Total,  34,961,884    6  10 


Pubb'c  Income  of  Ireland/or  the  year  ended  the  Sth  of 

January  y  1808. 

Net  produce  applieeble  to  nationel 
ORDINARY  REVEirOBS.  olijecti,  end  to  peyments  into  tte 

exchequer. 

Costoms  and  excise.  <£.5,097,646  9  4| 

Stamps,  673,570  2  l| 

Postpoffice,  86,056  13  4 

Poundage-fees,  26,934  14  4| 

PeU's  fees,  5,386  19  1| 

Duty  on  mought  plate,  2,698  12  4^ 

Casualties,  4,324  12  0 

Total  ordinary  revenues,        5,896,818    1    8$ 

■        I  II  I      ' 

16 
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Met  prodaeeapplieible  to  natifliiij 
EXTRAOBDIN ART  RESOURCES.        objeeta,  and  to  pmyments  into  thm 

esehequer. 

Gained  by  exchange  on  sums  re- 
ceived from  Great-Britain,  £.15,973  10    4| 

Commissioners  of  navy  for  ad- 
vances by  collectors  in  Ire- 
land, on  account  of  seamens' 
virages,  &c.  39,459    2     8| 

From  G.B.  for  profit  of  lotteries,       224,904  10    3| 

From  county-treasnrers,  &c.  for 
treasury-advances  for  enrolling 
militia,  18,405  17    6 

Do.  for  deficiencies  in  Army  of 

Reserve,  9,115    8    5> 

Other  monies  paid  to  the  public,         49,120    3    3| 

Appropriated  duties  for  heal  objects. 

Linen  manufacture,  2,755    6  4f 

Improvement  of  Dublin,  10,464    9  1 
Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange 

and  commercial  buildings,  2,071  19  2 

Lagan  navigation,  2,184  18  6^ 

Ions  of  Court,  1,11110  0 


Total  independent  of  loans,    6,272,384  17*   fi§ 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer 
in  the  year  ended  5th  January, 
1808,  2,977,747     4     » 


Grand  Total,  i;.9,250,132    2    2§ 


tmm^mmmmm 


Amount  of  exchequer-bills  issu- 
ed for  public  service,  between 
5th  Jan.  1807,  and  5th  Jan. 
1808,  and  not  redeemed  with- 
in that  period,  400,000    0    O 
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PuiUc  Income  of  Great  Britain  far  the  year  ended 

bthJamxary^  1809. 

.  Net  prodace  •ppIieaUe  to  national 

ORDINARY  REVENUES.  objoets,  and  to  payments  into  the 

exeheqner* 

Total/»mita9t6ii<&  anmeo/ taxes,  «£,39,826,739  16    8^ 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi* 
tary  revenue,  109,341  16    3^ 

EXTRAOUDINART  RESOURCES. 

Total  war  taxes,  20^31,623     0     8| 

Total  remainder  of  public  income,  2,758,958    8    2| 

Total,  independent  of  loans,         63,026,563     1  lOf 
lAHms  paid  into  the  exchequer  in 

partof i;^.  1 0,500,000,  including 

£•2,500,000,  for  serviceof  Ire- 

land,  10,102,620  15    6^ 


Grand  Total,  73,129,183  17     4^ 

I 

Amaimt  of  exchequer-bills,  navy 
and  transport-bills,  issued  for 
pal>lic  service  between  5th  Jan. 
1808,  and  5th  Jan.  1 809,  and 
iu)t  redeemed  within  that  pe- 
riod. 
In  exchequer-bills,  39,735,200     0    0 

Navy  and  victualling-bills,       1 ,886, 1 05    5     5 
Transport-bills,  661,968  10    9 


Total,  42,283,273  16    2 


Public  Income  qflrelax^d./orthe  year  ended  5th  of 

January,  1809. 

Net  prodaee  applicable  to  national 
objeetB,  and  to  payments  into  the 
exefaequer. 

Total  of  ordinary  revenues,        jt). 5,92 1,670    3    5| 
Total  extraordinary  resources,  252,891     9    6| 


t 
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Vetpn4iioe  «ppUMbl9  to  Mtlml 
olgeetiy  And  to  paTmcnti  into  the* 

Total,  independentof  loans,  <£.6,174,561  13    Of 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer  in 
the  year  ended  5&  Jan.  1809,    5,389,728    0    4^ 


'^^•^^••"••^-■^•^••••^^•■•••••^••ii^i 


Grand  Total,  11,564,889  IS    5i 


•«•■ 


Amount  of  exchequer-bills,  issu- 
ed for  public  service  between 
5th  Jan.  1808,  and  5th  Jan. 
1809,  and  not  redeemed  within 
that  period,  541,666  13.    4 


Public  Income  of  Great-Britainybr  the  year  ended  5th 

January  J  1810. 

Total  permanent  and  annual  re- 
venue, 41,976,075    6    3^ 

Tatal  tc;ar-<a^e^,  23,456,321     4    7 

Total  small  branches  of  heredi- 
tary revenue,  208,715    3    4  * 

Total  remainder  of  public  in- 
come, 4,594,681     5    2 


Total,  independent  of  loans,  70,235,792  18    4| 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
including  «£.2,300,000  for  ser- 
vice of  Ireland,  13,498,621  17    8| 

Grand  Total,  £.83,856,614  16    1 


Amount  of  exchequer-bills  issu- 
ed between  5th  Jan.  1809,  and 
5th  Jan.  1810,  and  not  redeem- 
ed within  that  period,  7,510,700    0    0 


■^  ■  iji 
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The  cwt  of  coUecting  this  public  income  amounted^ 
in  1797,  on  the  gros$  receipt,  to    £.  s.    d.  per  cent 
Cuatoma,  6    2  6 

Excise,  4  12    1 

Stamps,  4  17    7 

Taxes,  3  12   5 

la  die  post-office  a  lai^  part  of  the  expense  incur- 
red is  for  the  conyeyance  of  letters  by  land  and  sea. 
On  the  M^bole  revenue,  as  increased  since  1 797,  and 
under  the  change  of  management  of  a  part  of  it,  the 
expense  of  collection,  in  1805,  was  reduced  to 

£.    s.    d.  per  cent. 
Customs,  5     4     7 

Excise,  3     0     7 

Stamps,  3     5     0 

Now  J  in  1810,  Britain  collects  an  additional  (that: 
18,  added  since  1783),  revenue  of  forty-four  millions 
stalling,  at  a  cost  of  rather  less  than  two  per  cent.  In 
ibe  taxes  there  is  scarcely  any  variation,  as  the  pound- 
age is  uniform.  To  these  charges  nothing  is  to  be 
added  for  defalcations  by  remittances,  or  for  failure 
of  collectors,  receivers,  &c,  &c.  as  there  have  not  been 
iosses  in  the  public  revenue  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  (nearly  all  of  which 
ias  been  lost  by  letter-carriers,  &c.)  in  the  whole, 
from  these  or  other  causes,  during  some  yeai-s  past. 

Compare  this  statement  with  the  cost  oi  collecting 
the  public  revenue  in  France,  which  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walsh's  calculation,  "  Letter ,' &c.  p. 
148,  to  twenty  per  cent,  at  least;  and  probably  Mr. 
Walsh  has  under-rat^d  it.  I  have  been  informed,  by 
what  appeared  to  be  good  authority,  (an  intelligent 
general  officer  in  the  French  service)  that  the  average 
cost  of  collecting  the  public  revenue  in  France  now. 
amounts  to  full  one-third  of  the  gross  receipt :  that  is, 
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$hirty4hiree  cmd  a  third  per  cent  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion being  qualities  inseparably  attendant  upon  all 
tbe  officers,  primary  and  subordinate,  of  Napoleon's 
extensive  empire. 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great-Bri- 
tain for^the  year  ended  the  5th  Jan.  18&6. 

This  income,  which  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest^  management  and  reduction  of  the  pubUc 
debt^  the  civil  list,  pensions,  bounties,  &c.  consists  of 
consolidated  customs,  excise,  and  stamps,  of  inci- 
dents, surplus-duties  and  taxes,  arrears  of  duties  and 
taxes,  monies  paid  and  repaid  by  collectors,  treasur- 
ers, &c.  &c.  Its  total  income  in  the  year  ended  5th 
January,  1806,  amounted  to     <£.33,035,501     7  11^ 

The  charge  upon  this  income,  consisting  of  pay- 
ments made  to  support  the  civil  list,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  mint,,  salaries  and  allowances  to  sundry 
civil  officers,  pensions  and  bounties,  and  to  dischai^ 
the  interest^  management  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  for  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1806,  a- 
mounted  to  30,188,407     6     9 


Leaving  a  siirplus  of  unappropri^ 

ated  income  amounting  to       <£.2,847,094     1     2 


The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great- 
Britain  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  January,  1 807^  a- 
mounted  to  i;.34,762,527     15  10^ 

The  charge  to  30,945,513  17     4i 

Leaving  a  ^fp/ic5  of,  <£.3,817,013     18  e^ 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Great- 
Britain  for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1808,  was 
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X.36,483,053     7  11 
Thechai^was,  32,643,738  12    9f 

Leaving  a  surplus  of,  <£.3,839,314  15     1^ 

II  ■ « 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  G.  Bri- 
tain for  the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1809,  was, 

i:.37,2 14,699    5    6 
The  charge  was,  32,747,753    4    7| 

« 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  <£.4,466,943     0  10| 

The  Income  of  the  coni^olidated  Fund  for  the  year 
ended  5th  Jan.  1810,  was,         <£.41,44U771     0    0 
The  charge  was,  34,41^1^996    0    0 

Leaving  a  mip/i£5  of  7,018,775    0    0 

The  Income  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland 
for  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1 808,  and  consisting 
of  balance  on  the  consolidated  Fund  remaining  in  the 
Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1807,  of  custom  and 
excise-duties,  stamp-duties,  post-office  revenue,  duty 
on  wrought  plate,  poundage-fee,  pell-fee,  repayments, 
gain  by  exchange,  loans,  exchequer-bills,  and  profit 
of  lotteries,  amounted  to,  £.8,644,999  12    0| 

The  charge  for  the  same  year,  including  payment 
of  interest  and  management  of  Irish  puUic  debt,  de^ 
bentures,  exchequer-bills,  lottery-prizes,  inland  navi- 
gations, improvements,  repayments,  civil  list,  pen- 
sions, permanent  Parliament  payments,  military  pur- 
poses^ vote  of  credit,  and  annual  grants,  amounted  to^ 

8,346,884     2  10 


Leaving  a  MTT^Ztt^  of  £.   298,115    9    2| 


4 


The  Inamc  of  the  consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland 
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for  the  year  en4ed  5di  January,  1809,  was, 

£.11,013,454    1    6 
The  charge  yns,  9,277,164    2  11| 

Leaving  a  swrpim  of,  £.  1 ,736,289  18     6| 

The  net  produce  of  the  pernumetU  taxes  in  Great* 
Britain,  consisUng  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  inci- 
dents, and  duties,  was^  in  the  year  ending 

dth  Jan.  1805,  <£.29,312,483  10    5| 

Sth  Jan.  1806,  31,796,110    3    4 

5di  Jan.  1807,  33,549,032     0    9| 

5th  Jan.  1808,  34,351,816    7    2 

5th  Jan.  1800,  35,287,788    2  10 

6th  Jan.  1810,  37,448,026    7    ^ 


Public  Expenditure  of  Great-Britain  for  the  year 

ended  5th  January,  1806, 

1.  Interest  of  the  permanent  im- 
redeemed  national  debt  of  G. 
Britain,  including  annuities  for 
lives,  and  years,  19,598,305  18  111 

Charges  of  mufu^eiii^ai^,  271,911  11    9f 

JSaftee^ton  of  national  debt,        7,615,167    7    0f 

»■■...■       I    I      111    ^mitt^m^t^ 

Total.  £.27,485,384  18  7 


i 


iA«*Mi^ 


8.  Interest  on  exchequer-bills,       1,478,316    3    Sf 


I^M^ri 


3.  The  civil  list,  958,000  0  O 

4.  Courts  of  Justice,  59,350  17  3 
Mint,  14,686  10  6 
Allowances  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly, pensions,  fee.  278,281  4  O^ 

Salaries  and  allowances,  25)282  9  6 

Bounties,  491,583  12  11 


j^ 


Total  of  3d  and  4th  heads.     <£.  1,827,184  10     6^ 
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Public  Mxpenditurey  &c. 

5.  Civil  government  of  Scotland,  £.  86,918  15  3| 

6:  P&ynients  in  anticipation  of 
exchequer-receipts,  as  boun- 
ties, pensions;  &c.  646,000  14  7 

7.  The  navy,  14,466,998    3  5  J 

a  The  ordnance,  4,732,286     1  3 

9.  The  army,  10,758,342  12  11 

Extraordinary  services,  (includ- 
ing remittances,  as  subsidies 
to  foreign  powers),  6,261,386  16    2 


Total,  i:.  17,0 19,729     9     1 


10.  Loans,  remittances,  and  ad- 
vances to  other  countries — to 
Ireland,  3,211,062  10    0 


Ml* 


11.  Miscellaneous  services-^at 
hom^  2,566,091   19    6 

abroad,       279,636    8    5| 

^iM^^  I        I     ■■nil      I  ■— <— — ^ 

Total,  £.2,845,728    7  ll^ 

Total  public  expenditure,  73,799,609  14    0| 

Deduct  loan,  &c.  for  Ireland,        3,21 1,062  10    0 

Total  expenditurfe  of G.  Britain,  ^170,688,547    4    Of 

Total  public  expenditure  of  Great-Britain  for  the 
jear  ended  6th  Jan.  1807,  71,010,718  16    H 

5th  Jan.  1808,  71,989,390    4  10 

5th  Jan.  1809.  79,391,346  16    2| 

6th  Jan.  1810,  83,099,186    0    0 


^mammmimm^'^'r^^'mwm 


^  #liffHii 


17 
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Public  expenditure  o?  Irekmd  tot  the  year  ended 

$th  January  IB08. 

1.  Jnterest  of  debt,  ,£.2,372,036    t    3 

Chaise  of  moiu^'^niaif,  32,996  II     Of 

Reductio»  of  o&tioaai  debt,  964,045    »     l{ 


>**a*i 


Total,                           i;.3,369,077     1  4| 

2.  Jnterest  on  exchequer-bills,  0,890     8    ft 

3.  Issues  for  purposes  appointed 
by  the  Parliament  of  irelaad 

prior  to  the  Union,  17,490    A  3^ 

4.  Issues    from    appropriated 

iimds  for  local  purposes,  15,110    2  0 

M  I           III.  \  m 

S.XivilJist,      -  149t642    3  0 

Pensions,  89,039    6  2: 

Other  permanent  charges,  188,692  18  11 

0.  Payments  in  anticipation  of 
.exchequer-receipts,  as  bouii« 

ties,  &c.  204,171     «  3| 

7.  Ordnance,  519,184    4  6^ 

8.  Army,                                         3,410,694  14  7| 

9.  Miscellaneous  services,  512,197  14  2 

10.  Vote  of  credit,  90,455    6  5| 


■4aH>rt**a«h**«.>i^>i«ai*^«a^h« 


Total  expenditure^  i£.8,566>l65  11     If 


•mm 


Public  Expenditure  of  Ireland  for  the  year  ended 
5th  of  Jan  1809,  £.9,536,295    0    7 


m        >i  a»— ^^<—i^ 


The  question  now  is,  what  are  the  means  which 
enable  Britain  to  support  this  annual  buiden  of  taxa-  , 
tion  and  expenditure? 

This  question  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  actual  condition. of  her  aa- 
tlonal  resources,,  in^-commerce,  manufactures,  sign- 
Culture,  tiuances,  and  population. 
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It  is  Femaii^ed  by  Mr.  Bwke,  VqI.  8th,  pp.  414--<«- 
417  of  his  works,  that  m  all  Jorm^  hostilities,  thQ 
llritish  ^o^or^^  gradually  decline  in  value,  and  theoi 
-with  one  single  exception,  ascended  again,  till  tb^jf 
reached  and  passed  the  level  of  the  preceding  peace. 
Sut  this  was  always  a  work  of  time.  |n  Que^n  Anne's 
M^r,  which  began  in  1 70:^,  ten  gears  elapsed  before 
this  was  effected ;  and  ninfi  years  were  necessary  for 
the  sajne  operation,  in  the  war  of  1 739.  In  the  seveii 
years  war,  which  began  in  1755,  the  exports  mounted 
above  the  peace-mark  in  the  fourth  year.  In  tb^ 
AmeHcan  war,  the  exports  never  reached  their  peace 
elevation.  In  the  tirst  French  revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  ebbed  in  1 793,  but  rushed  back  2^igmk  with  a 
bore  in  the  following  year;  and  from  that  time  contir 
naed  to  swell  and  run  every  successive  year  higher 
and  higher  into  all  the  ports  of  Britain.  The  value 
of  the  exports  in  1796  above  those  of  the  year  1792, 
{the  mere  mcrease  of  commerce  during  the  war)  was 
equal  to  the  average  value  of  all  the  exports  during 
Ihe  wars  of  William  and  Anne.  The  true  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  Britain  amounted  on  a  medium  of 
the  four  years  preceding  January,  1796,  to  upwardp 
of  iJ.6,500,000  per  annum,  excluding  the  profit^  a- 
Aing  from  her  East  and  West-India  trade,  which 
was  more  than  <£.4,000,000  per  annum,  and  excluding 
the  profits  derived  from  her  fisheries.  So  that,  in- 
lauding  the  fisheries,  ilvithout  reckoning  what  the 
public  creditors  thegaselves  pay  to  themse(v^,  ^nd 
without  taking  one  shilling  from  the  stock  of  th|^ 
landed  interest,  the  colonies,  the  oriental  possessions. 
Hie  skilli  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  tho  navi- 
gation oif  Britain  are  every  year  pouring  a  new  annual 
capital  into  bw  dominions. 

.  Mr.  M'Ar^ur,in  his  ^^  Political  and  FinaneialFacts^'' 
ifc.  pp.  26—28,  observes,  that  since  the  revolution  in 
1688,  in  every  war^  except  those  of  1756  and  1793, 
the  British  exports,  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  peace,  were  always  much  diminished ;  but  soon 
after  the  return  of  peacCj  they  rose  beyond  their  for- 
mer level;  as  shewn  by  the  following  average  esti« 
mates. 

Annual  average  of  exports  for  three  years  peace^ 
from  1699  to  1701,  inclusive,      i;.7,237,311     0    0 

Three  years  war  from  1703,  to 
1705,  inclusive,  6,165,966    0    0 


Annual  average  excess  in  3  years 
peace,  1,371,345    0    0 


Annual  average  of  exports  for  four  years  peace^ 
from  1735  to  1738,  inclusive,    i.M  2,324,078     0     0 

Four  years  war,  from  1739  to  ' 

1742,  inclusive,  10,345,901     0    0 


Annual  average  excess  in  4  years 
peaee,  i).  1,969, 177    0    0 


Annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  peatCj  frooi 
1750  to  1754,  inclusive,  o6.13,998,479     0     O 

Five  years  war  from  1 757,  to 
1761,  inclusive,  15,989,552    0     9 


Excess  in  5  years  war^  £.  1 ,99 1 ,073     0     O 


Annual  average  value  of  exports  for  five  years  j^eoce, 
from  1764  to  1768,  inclusive,   i;;.16,075,301     0     O 

Five  years  war,  from  1 776  to 
1780,  inclusive,  13,918,677    4>     O 


Excess  in  5  years  peace,  ,£.2,057,624    0      O 

Annual  average  of  exports  for  five  years  peace,  from 
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1784  to  1788,  inclusive,  £•  17,317,703  0    0 

For  fire  years  trar,  firom  1 796 

to  1800,  inclusive,  34,145,076  0    0 


Annual  average  excess  of  ex- 
jiorts  during  five  years  of  M7ar,  ^.16,827,373    0    0 

And  notwithstanding  Buonaparte's  blockading  de- 
crees, and  their  various  reinforcements  by  himself 
and  by  his  obsequious  vassal-states,  in  the  years  1806, 
1807,  1808,  1809,  1810,  the  commerce  of  Britain  is 
not  yet  ruined.  During  the  latterpart of  1 808  and  the 
beginning  of  1809  the  freight  of  British  shipping  ave- 
raged from  £8  to  <£lO  a  ton*t)n  the  voyage,  and  half 
that  sum  on  the  passage ;  so  inadequate  was  the 
whole  tonnage  of  Britain  to  carry  on  her  extensive 
trade.  For  some  years  previous  to  these  blockading 
decrees  and  edicts  the  ordinary  price  of  freight  in 
Britain  amounted  to  from  £3  to  £4  a  ton  on  the  voy- 
age, and  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  on  the  passage. 

The  progressive  prosperity  of  Britain  will  appear 
by  stating  the  extent  of  her  trade  and  navigation 
during  the  lapse  of  the  last  twenty  or  more  years, 
and  noting  their  gradual  increase.  Mr.  Rose  in  his 
**  Brief  Examination^''  &c.  before  alluded  to,  thus  rates 
the  British  shipping,  imports,  and  exports,  for  the  years 
1784  and  1805;  showing  the  great  incr^o^e  in  this  de^ 
partment  of  national  wealth  during  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  more  than  ten  of  which  were  employed 
in  sustaining  the  burdens  of  the  most  expensive  and 
trying  war  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human 
history. 

Namgatim.  1 784.  1 805. 

Shipping  belonging  to  Great       ^  ^ 

Britain   and  her  colonies,       ^^'         ^^• 

Ireland  not  included,  1,301,000  2,226,000 


N  umber  of  seaoiea  employed  17W.  1801k 
in  that  shipping,  ia  the  mer- 
chant 8  service,  101.870  153  949 
Commerce. 

Imports  from  British  colonies  «£  £ 

and  Indian  possessions,  6,751,000  13,271,000 

from  Ireland,  1,820,000  3,010,000 

from  foreign  countries,  6.573,000  13,221.000 

Totnl  Jmport9,                     15,144,000  29,502,000 

Exports  of  British  manufac- 
tures to  British  posses- 
sions,                       •  3,757,000  9,323,009 

Exports  to  foreign  countries,  7,517,000  14.61 3,00Q 


•^rMv-^nMr 


Total  Exports,  11,274,000  23,936.000 


^1  i^i  *         *m*m    »P«  1^  n*i^  |i«  |> 


Exports  of  foreign  mwchan- 

dise,  3,846,000  12,327,00Q 

The  above  are  the  official  or  cusUmi-house  val< 
nations,  according  to  riiles  established  in  1696.  But 
the  reai  value  of  the  experts  of  British  manufactures, 
in  the  two  periods  were,  for  1784,  i)  1 8,603,000 ;  for 
18i05,  i;4l, 068,000. 

Mr.  M' Arthur,  p.  8  of  his  work  before  cited,  ea?* 
plains  the  difi'erence  between  the  official  and  the  real 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports  to  be  fuU  M* 
ventjf  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  real  value ;  thus  iu  tb# 
year   ending    5th   January,       ofieui.  Reaintat. 

1801,  the  exports  of  British         <£  Ji 

manufactures  amounted  to,    24,411,067  41,498,813 
oi foreign  merchandise,  to       1 7,466, 1 45  20, 1 72,449 


T— •      »■■    I      ■   ■■t^ 


Total,  41,877,213  70,671,262 

To  which  add  the  real  value 
of  imports  into  Britain  du- 
ring that  year,  45,000,00© 
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Total  British  exports  and  im- 


ports for  one  year»  £l  15,67 1, 

N.  B.  In  some  instances  the  real  is  more  than  a 
hmdrtdper  tent  above  the  official  value. 

Sir Predef ick  Morton  Eden,  Bart,  in  bis  ''Address 
tn  the  Maritime  Rights  oj  Great  Britain,'"  published 
Iti  London  in  1808,  advises  the  (ollomng  addititm^ 
n^T  cent  to  be  made  to  the  offieiul  values  6f  the  ioV 
\o^'\t^  articles,  in  order  to  oring  them  up  to  their 
¥iul  value  according  to  their  average  money-^priced 
ki  the  European  market. 

Northern  European  produce  imported,  rate  per 
MM.  to  be  added:  fiSLX^  rough,  75;  hemp,  rough,  190; 
bideB,  100;  linseed,  140;  skins,  calf,  100;  geneva, 
iOO;  tallow,  140;  tar,  25;  sheep's  wool,  190;  linen 
yam,  100. 

Sonthern  European  produce  imported,  rate  pet 
cent,  tc^he added:  currants,  90;  raisins,  140;  silk, 
40;  brandy,  110;  Portugal  wine,  140;  other  wines, 
fiOO;  Spanish  wool,  200. 

American  and  colonial  produce  imported,  rate  per 
cent,  to  be  added:  whe  at  flour,  1 50 ;  cotton  wool,  1 50 ; 
hides,  80;  skins  and  furs,  100. 

Perhaps  a  little  mofe  detail  \ti  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Britain 
are  to  herself  and  to  the  world,  may  be  pardoned ; 
the  following  facts  are  taken  from  "  Accounts  pre^ 
mnied  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Trade 
imd  NoMgation  of  Oteat  Britain^'''  for  the  years  ended 
tm  the  6th  of  January,  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809, 
«ad  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  20th  24th  March, 
1808;  23d  25th  March,  1807;  10th  24th  March,  1808; 
Md  24th  March,  1809;  and  also  from  ''  AcconnU 
prmenied  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
T^Pade  and  Navigation  of  Ireland,''  for  four  years 
ended  6lh  January,  1808,  and  1809;  ordered  to  be 
printed  14th  March,  1808,  and  6th  March  1809. 
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An  account  of  the  value  of  all  imparts  into  and  aH 
exports  from  Great  BrittuH  for  twenty-one  years, 
ending  5th  January,  1809. 


Official  vaiutof imports. 


till 

f789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 


From  SuvinSes 

3,453,897 

3,362,545 

3,149,870 

3,698,713 

2,701,547 

3,499,023 

4,458,475 

5,760,810 

3,372,689 

3,942,384 

7,626,930 

4,284,805 

4,942,275 

5,424,441 

5,794,906 

6,348»8»7 

5,2 1 4,62 1 

6,072,160 

3,746,771 

3,401,509 

3,724,893 


14,573,272 
14,458,557 
15,981,015 
15,971,069 
16,957,810 
15,757,693 
17,830,418 
16,976,079 
19,814,630 
17,071,572 
20,230,959 
22^52,626 
25,628,329 
27,371,115 
25,647,412 
21,643,577 
23,986,869 
24,273,451 
25,094,089 
25,406,330 
23,784,5 1-6 


Officialvalutof  txpnrt 


12,724,719 
13,779,506 
14,921,084 
16,810,018 
18,336,851 
13,892,268 
16,724,402 
16,338,213 
19,102,220 
16,903,103 
19,672,503 
24,084,213 
24,304,283 
25,699,809 
26,993,129 
22,252,027 
23,935,793 
25,003,308 
27,403,653 
25,190,762 
26,692,288 


4,747,518 
5,561,042 
5,199,037 
5,92 1, 97d 
6,568,348 
6,497,91 1 
0,022,680 
0,785,125 
1,416,693 
2,013,907 
3,199,274 
1,907,116 
8,847,735 
6,601,892 
9,127,833 
1,540,359 
3,532,306 
2,227,237 
3,451,632 
3,521,743 
1,684,207 


Total  imporfe  for  1806, 

1807, 
1808, 
1809, 

Total  eirporfo  for  1806, 

1807, 
1808, 
1809, 


OOcU. 

<£30,345,61 1 
28,840,860 
28,807,839 
27,509,400 


Rcil  vitoe. 

i!d1, 653,492 
47,989,641 
47,684,321 
46,138,479 


-»• 


37,230,545 
40,855,285 
38,712,505 
38,326,495 


65,869,7^ 
72,984,965 
69,132.531 
68,972,437 


"••^ 
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Jfteal  Talue  of  British  mano&ctures  exported, 

1806,  <£42,34l,79« 

1807,  46,149,632 

1808,  42,793,416 

1809,  44,902,637 


Reai  valae  of  imports  and  exports,  for 

1806,  i!l15,523,23S 

1807,  120,974,606 
1808^'  116,816^52 
1809,  «                          115,1610,916 

Accdunt  of  the  value  of  all  imports  into,  and  all 
lixporte  from  Ireland  for  four  years,  ending  5tb  Jan- 
uary, 1809. 


iBKnkl    Oflcial  value  of  impem. 

d. 


OAcul  mihit  oiexpQtU. 


1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


£       s. 

5,756,214104 
5,605,964  16 1 
6,637,907  1674 
7,129,507  11  1| 


£  s.  rf.j        £     s.  d. 

5,059,867  13  10  f  142,481  4   6 


5,030,722  15  10 
5,307,80616  4 
5,696,897   5  5| 


157,443  2    2 
I5Q,S70  3   8| 
235,694  6  111 


The  real  value  of  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  exported  in 
the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1808,  computed  at  the  average 
prices  current,  was, 
5th  January,  1809» 


10,110,385     3    6f 
12,577,517  10  11 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1810,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Percival, 
said,  ''The  effects  of  the  Orders  m  Council,  which  the 
two  noble  lords  (^Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  (rroy)  had 
teptvsented  as  most  impolitic,  and  as  big  with  ruin 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  had  now  been  deter- 
mmed  by  tlie  evidence  of  Jaiots.  They  had  been  pro* 

18 
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ductive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  He  wbm 
happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  October,  1809, 
was  greater  than  in  the  most  prosperous  period* 
The  export  of  British  manufactures  and  of  foreign 
produce  exceeded  by  seven  miUians  sterling  that  of 
the  most  favourable  year  of  war  and  by  ten  nuUians 
that  of  any  year  o(  peace.''  And  accordingly  we 
learn  from  ''  An  Account  of  the  net  produce  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Duties  on  Customs  for  1807, 
1808,*  1809,  and  1810/'  and^also  from ''  An  account  of 
the  net  produce  paid  into  the  Exchequer  of  Duties  of 
Excise  for  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810,"  ordered  by 
the  Honorable  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
May  14th,  1810;  that  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
from  Britain  in  the  year  ending  £         s.  d. 

5th  January,  1810,  amounted  to     87,643,295  IS  5 

The  net  produce  of  the  customs 

was,  •    .  12,521,761 


The  exports  to  Germany  alone 

were,  8,000,000 


Whereas  in  times  of  peace  they 
did  not  exceed  an  annual  ave- 
rage of,  1,900,000 


And  these  exports  to  Germany 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January 
1810,  exceeded  the  whole  that 
was  annually  exported  to 
France,  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Germany  in  time  of  pectce 
by  the  sum  of,  2,600,000 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  officiai 
and  real  of  the  imports  and  exports  betwe^i  Jl^ritain 


1 
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shd  the  United  States  in  the  years  ending  the  5th  I 

January,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810;  and  also  the 
valae  of  British  exports  «to  all  parts  of  America,  ex^ 
elusive  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 


lamoiis  into  Britain  froui  the       ooou. 
Utrited  States,  for  the  year        £ 

Real  YAlue. 

£ 

ending  5th  January,  1807,     1,999,884 

4,360,743 

1808,     2,847,522 

6,531,410 

1809,        836,480 

1,751,986 

J  810,     2,364,503 

5,987,642 

and  manufJEictures  into  the 

United  States  for  the  year 

ending  5th  January,  1807,     8,613,122 

12,865,551 

1808,     7,921,120 

12,097,942 

1809,     3,992,059 

5,302,866 

1810,     4,564,798 

7,146,203 

British  exports  to  all  Ame- 
rica exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  endii^ 
5th  January,  1807,     5,746,903    8,164,592 

1808,  6,103,241  8,745,462 

1809,  13,465,798  18,173,056 

1810,  15,645,980  20,659,021 


Oreaiest  year  of  British  eii^9or/« 

to  the  United  States,  ending 

5th  January,  1807,  12,865,551 

Zea»«  year  of  export,   1809,  5,302,866 

Decrease  of  British  exports,  7,562,685 

Least  year  of  British  exports  to  all 

Axaerica,  ■  exclusive  of  the   United 

States,  ending  5th  January,      1807,       8,164,592 
Oreaiest  Tear  of  exports,  1810,     20,659,021 
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Increaae  of  BritiBh  exports^  <£l2,494»4S^ 

From  whicb  deduct  the:  decrease  of  7,d62,d85 


And  the  balance in/avarof  Britain  is,        4,931,744 

To '  which  must  be  added  all  the  profit  derived  to 
Britain  by  employing  her  own  shipping  and  sending 
ier  cum  goods  direct  to  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
colonies,  instead  of  suffering  them,  as  heretofore  has 
been  done,  to  be  transmitted  in  American  bottoms 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  these  United 
States;  which  addition  together  with  the  greater  ex<- 
portation  would  giVe  an  increase  of  commercial  profit 
to  Britain  amounting  at  least  to  eight  millions  ster- 
ling annually. 

So  elective  are  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte  to  de- 
stroy the  trade  of  Britain.  In  good  truth  €1767^  year 
of  progressive  national  industry  and  of  continually 
accumulating  national  stock  or  capital,  must  con- 
siderably increase  the  annual  quantity  of  British 
commerce ;  for  the  attempts  of  the  French  ruler  to 
annihilate  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  cannot  coon* 
tervail  the  habits  and  the  wants  of  ms^nkind,  whoare 
compelled  in  the  present  situation  of  human  affairs 
more  than  ever  to  have  recourse  to  Britain,  as  the  onfy 
market  which  can  supply  them  with  many  articles 
of  indispensable  necessity,  as  well  as  of  convenience 
and  comfort.  Meanwhile  Britain  herself  is  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  aU  for^ 
eign  nations,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advances  of  her 
home  and  colonial  trade  in  Supplying  all  her  wants. 

The  ''Literary  Panorama,''  Vol.  5,  pp.  625 — 64a 
—1057— 1068,— Vol.  8,  pp.  370— 38ft— 412,  con- 
tains official  documents,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  29th  of  June  1808,  and  14tfc 
May  1 8 1 0 — and  relating  to''  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  ;  the  effect  cfihe  ware-homing  sys^ 
tem^^.  tables  of  navigation^  ^l^ppingt  4^.  q/' 
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fftUam  J^  $ix  years^  ending  Janmary  1 808  ;"^ — and 
also  **  Acc€nmt$  of  the  net prodttce paid  into  the  Ex- 
cheqMrq/tAe  duiies  amd  cu^tomsy  excise^''  &c.  &c.  &c. 
for  th0  years  1804—1805—1806—1807—1808-^ 
1809—1810.  From  the  different  pages  of  the  Lit- 
erary Panorama  above  cited,  the  following  facts  and 
<rib0enrattons  are  taken. 

The  advantages  of  commerce  are  reciprocal^  in  re- 
gard to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals  ;  and  so  are 
tike  disadvantages  of  its  suspeiision ;  if  A  will  not  sell 
to  B,  B  will  not  buy  of  A,  and  then  the  question  ari- 
ses,whicfa  will  suffer  the  mostuijury  by  astoppageof 
the  accustomed  trade.  The  answer  is  obvious;  he  who 
has feo^^resources  in  himself.  But  not  now  to  enter  up- 
on the  discussion  of  this  subject,  nor  to  maintain  the 
absohUe  independence  of  Britain  as  yet  upon  all  for- 
eigD  nations ;  it  may  be  allowable  to  state  certain 
facts  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  those  who  think  tHat  she  is  altogether  de- 
pendant  upon  the  countries  which  obey  the  mandates 
of  Buonaparte.  When  the  nations  of  the  world  come 
to  wind  up  their  commercial  accounts,  the  enemies  of 
Britain  will  infallibly  discover  themselves  to  be  the  lo^ 
««8  by  the  present  war  against  trade.  The  result 
to  her  cannot  fail  to  be  the  rendering  her  more 
completdy  adequate  to  supply  all  her  own  wants ; 
whatever  be  the  lot  and  condition  of  otlier  countries, 
ID  consequence  of  those  plans  which  have  Iser  ruin  for 
Iheir  professed  object. 

Divine  Providence  has  blessed  Britain  with  a  fer- 
tile soil,  which  is  now  made  to  yield  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  produce  than  ever,  by  an  improved  and 
kniiroying  system  of  agriculture ;  her  inexhaue^tibIe 
supply  of  coal  enables  her  to  keep  her  manufacturing 
machinery  in  motion,in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of  tier 
enemies  to  stop  it.  Her  internal  intercourse  by  roads, 
canals  and  bridges,  is  unparalleled  for  facility  and 
i^ieed ;  and  quite  independ  ent  of  the  likes  or  dislikes 
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of  any  foreign  power.  Her  being  circled  by  th^ 
ocean  enables  her  to  make  continual  improvements 
in  all  her  public  affairs,  without  receiving  any'  hint 
from  aybmg^  ambassador  that  she  is  advancing  too 
rapidly  in  wealth,  population  and  power,  to  suit  the 
views  of  his  master.  And  so  few  are  the  comraodi^ 
ties  that  she  now  receives  from  other  countries, 
which  her  own  dominions  cannot  supply,  tiiat  Sri- 
ianma  with  her  family  n^ay  be  pronounced  almost,  if 
not  quite,  ind^pendetit  of  all  the  nations  on  earth. 
The  c\\\ei indispensable  articles  which  she  at  present 
derives  from  foreign  countries  ?cce—Jlax,  hemp,  iron, 
timber,  tar,  tallow,  ludes,  cotton,  dye-woods,  tea,  wine, 
and  brandy. 

Flax  is  the  parent  of  the  great  staple  article  of  the 
North  of  Ireland — linen;  and  the  5e«<  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
plied by  fore^  countries  ;  originally  from  Holland, 
lately  from  the  United^States.  The  reason  for  this 
importation  is  that  the  flax  intended  to  be  used  in 
manufacture  is  pulled  before  it  has  completely  ripen^ 
ed  its  seed ;  at  which  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  more 
tender,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  into  a  finer 
cloth.  But  the  Irish  may  either  let  their  own  crop 
mature  its  seed,  and  so  supply  their  demand,  or  ob- 
tain flax-seed  in  sufficient  abundance  from  Sicily^ 
from  Greece,  from  the  Baltic,  and  from  Canada. 

Hemp  also  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  Ireland,  from  Canada,  and  from  the  East-ln- 
dies.    The  dependance  of  Britain  upon  Russia  for 
this  article  has  pearly,  if  not  entirely  ceased.     A 
public  Report  dated  in  Jan.  1809,  says, — ''  The  cul«- 
ture  of  hemp  is  rapidly  extending  in  Caiia<2a,and  there 
IS  much  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  sha.!! 
through  this  medium  be  rendered  independent  of  the 
foreign  markets.     Several  hundred  tons  were  grOMm 
during  the  last  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
treal, Camden,  Howard  on  the  Thames,  and  in 
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ny  parte  of  Upper-Canada;  and  twenty  looms  and 
rope-walks  were  established  during  that  period. 
The  ordinary  produce  of  clean  and  dressed  hemp  of 
the  first  quality  is  from  six  to  seven  hundred  weight 
per  acre/' 

The  operation  of  converting  British  Iran  into  steel 
has  been  so  greatly  improved  under  the  encourage* 
ment  of  recent  patents,  that  Britain  has  now  very  &i- 
tle  demand  (or  foreign  iron.  The  ordinary  iron-mon- 
gery  also  never  exhibited  such  good  iron  as  within 
these  few  years  past ;  so  that  for  all  general  purpo- 
ses a  decided  preference,  is  given  to  British  over  for- 
dgn  iron.  A  little  more  ingenuity  in  this  direction 
might  produce  British  bar-iron  superior  to  that  of 
Russia.  The  Armed  Neutrality  in  1780,  first  indu- 
ced the  iron-masters  of  Britain  effectiuiUy  to  improve 
their  conunodity ;  and  the  trade  in  Russian  iron  has 
been  diminishing  ever  since.  In  all  probability  dur- 
ing^ die  present  'non-intercourse  with  that  country,  da- 
ting from  the  autumn  of  1807,  the  British  improve- 
ments may  be  perfected  ;  and  consequently  when 
Russia  may  again  be  disposed  to  supply  Britain  she 
will  find  *rio  demand  in  that  market  for  her  commo- 
dity. The  importation  of  har4ron  into  Britain 
was  diminished  from  twenty  thousand  to  ten  thau' 
sand  tons  so  long  since  as  the  year  1808 ;  owing  to 
the  recent  great  improvements  in  British  bar-iron. 
And  the  exportation  of  iron  has  increased  while  the 
»f^po9*tof iVm  has  diminished;  for  of  twenty  thousand 
tons  imported  in  the  year  1804,  only  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  sent  abroad ;  whereas  of 
the  ten  t/wusand  tons  imported  in  the  year  1808,  five 
thousand f  nine  hundred  and  sixty  five  tons  were  expor- 
ted ;  little  more  than  Jour  ihousatid  tons  being  re- 
tained for  home-consumption.  And  in  the  year 
ending  April  1810,  the  m//ortotioie  of  bar-iron  fell 
down  below  eight  thousandy  while  its  exportatiam 
mounted  to  nearly  seven  thousand  tons. 
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is  not  supplied  by  the  British  I^les  in  $tlt 
ficient  quantities  to  nieet  the  demand.  Much  for- 
eign timber  is  used  in  building.  In  the  New-Town 
of  £dinbui^h  mid  its  adjacencies^  including  miles  ot 
streets,  not  a  foot  of  timber  employed  is  of  Aome- 
growth.  Canada  in  the  year  1808,  supplied  about 
Jifiy  tlumsand  loads  ;  and  has  increased  the  annual 
supply  ever  since.  Quantities  to  any  extent  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Brazils.  Large  plantations  alsd 
have  been  made  in  Britain  herself  within  these  few 

• 

years  past ;  smd  the  cultivation  oi  mahogany  in  India 
is  most  successful.  The  dantMing  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  timber  by  the  British  Govetmnent  in  1800^ 
was  a  measure  of  sound  policy.  It  indicates  a  con- 
viction of  being  able  to  supply  all  wants  from  the 
wood-growth  of  British  dommions,  home  and  colonv 
al ;  and  also  by  subjecting  Joteign  ships  to  extrsH 
chaises  it  will  in  consequence,  lessen  the  profits  of 
their  owners,and  diminish  the  number  of  their  sailors, 
foreigners;  bred  up  to  maritime  experienceat  tbe 
cost  of  Britain  ;  'Well  acquainted  witii  her  coasts  ; 
(fcnd  to  be  employed  against  her  6jf  requisition  at  some 
future  time.  F(^  these  intruders  will  be  substituted 
British  tars ;  and  thus  the  people  of  Britain  will  find 
additional  employment  and  increase  her  national 
strength. 

•  Tar  is  made  from  the  roots  of  trees  ;  as  timber 
bears  too  high  a  price,  and  is  applicable  to  more 
profitable  purposes.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  re-^ 
garded  by  the  British,  because  they  could  obtain  it 
cheaper  from  foreign  countries  than  extract  it  bA 
home.  But  they  might  now  procure  it  from  tit^ 
roots  of  their  own  trees ;  particularly  from  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  the  firs  in  North-Britain.  Tht 
has  long  been  rising  in  price,  and  must  continue  to 
rise  ;  because  it  has  become  scarce  even  in  Norway  ; 
so  great  has  been  the  consumption  of  the  woods. 
The  trees  around  the  inhabited  parts  being  catdov^a^ 
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&e  boora  have  farther  to  travel  to  their  labors; 
whence  the  carriage  of  the  tar  when  made  augments 
its  price.  Tar  has  been  even  imported  into  Bergen 
itself  from  Archangel.  Canada  and  Brazil  however 
iriH  fomish  pUchy  tar^  and  turpentine  in  sufficient 
quantities  as  soon  as  the  market  for  them  in  Britain 
becomes  titeady  in  its  demand.  All  this  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  resources  to  be  found  in  coat'tar,  which 
possesses  some  valuable  properties. 

The  consumption  of  TcUlow  in  Britain  has  long 
.exceeded  its  supply ;  the  most  immediate  aubstittite 
is  oil.  British  tallow  must  be  mixed  with  foreign  in 
order  to  lower  its  hardness  to  a  proper  consistenca 
Brazil  and  South  America  can  furnish  the  whole 
world  with  tallow  ;  as  they  already  supply  the  Lon- 

4Umi  market  with  hidM. 

Cotton  and  rice  have  for  some  years  past  been  im« 
ported  into  Britain  from  Sierra  Leone;  and  this  part 
of  Africa,  under  proper  encouragement,  will  soon 
4;reetly  exceed  the  Gold  coast,  in  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions. India  can  supply  all  the  silk  which  the 
British  need.  In  a  word,  the  anii-conmercial  efforts 
of  Buonaparte  and  his  vassals,  have  resulted  in  im- 
poverishing tJiemselveSy  and  in  teaching  Britain  so  to 
avail  herself  of  her  own  resources,  as  to  be  hastening 
rapidly  towards  independence  of  all  other  nations. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  ''  Accounts 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  t/te 
in^  and  navigation  of'  Great- Britain,^  for  the  years 
ended  5th  January,  1806,  1807, 1808,  1809,  1810. 

Number  of  vessels  annually  buUt  and  registered  in 
the  igeveral  ports  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  years 
miding  5th  January,  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808, 
1809,  1810. 

Years.    Skips.     Tons. 


1804,  991,       95,079 

1805,  996^      89,975 

19 


Years.   Ships.      Tons. 

1806,  772,    69,198 

1807,  770,    68,000 
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Years.    Ships. 

1808,  700, 

1809,  854, 


Tons. 
62,341 
78,640 


Years.    Ships.       7km». 

1810,    1,178,   i^;ms 


Number  of  yessels,  tons,  and  men,  belonging  to 
Britain,  in  tiie  years  ending  30th  September,  1804, 
1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810. 

Ships.        Tons.        Men. 
14,604.  1,784,085.  115,.345. 


England, 

Jersey, 

Guernsey, 

Man, 

Plantations, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Total  registered 
in  his  majesty's 
dominions. 

Total,  8cc. 

Total,  &c. 

Total,  &c. 

Total,  &c. 

Total,  &c. 

Total,  &c. 


Years. 
1804. 


78. 

110. 

420. 
2,904. 
2,597. 
1,061. 


7,037. 

10,058. 

10,009. 
191,509. 
207,810. 

58,062. 


649. 

769. 

2,426. 

14,492. 

14,917. 

5,176. 


21,774. 
22,051. 
22,182. 
22,335. 
22,646. 
22,734. 
23,290. 


2,268,570. 
2,283,392. 
2,363,714. 
2,380,991. 
2,424,819. 
2,482,301. 
2,549,683. 


153,774. 
157,704. 
159,021. 
160,875. 
162,105. 
163,427. 
164,030. 


1804. 
180& 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1800. 
1810. 


If  such  be  the  extent  of  Britaivi's/oreign  commerce, 
of  what  extent  must  be  her  tn/ermi/ trade;  seeing  that 
the  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  com- 
merce of  every  nation  is  that  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  townsmen  draw  from  the  people  of  the 
country  the  rude  produce,  for  which  they  pay  by 
sending  back  into  the  country  a  part  of  this  rtide 
produce,  manufactured  and  prepared  for  immediate 
use.  Or,  in  other  words,  this  trade  between  toc«vn 
and  country,  consists  in  a  given  quantity  of  rude  fnro- 
4uce  being  passed  in  exchange  for  a  given  quantity 


y  \ 
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of  nmnuiacf  ured  pcod  bee.  In  this  direct  home-trade 
two  British  capitals^are  eiiipioyed;  one  in  putting  in 
motion  the  country->trade,  and  the  other  in  moving, 
the  town*trade;  whereas,  in  her  ^orei^  commerce, 
whether  it  be  direct  oi^-f!oand-aJx>ut,  there  tan  in  ge- 
neral be  only  one  Britisfacapital  used,  namely,  that 
employed  in  the  British '^;ir/M>rte;  the  imparts  being 
the  produce,  and  conseqii^atly  die  capital  of  some 
ether  country.  \i: 

Mr.  Burke,  in  Vol.  &  pp.  4(^5rrr-4t2,  of  his  works, 
observed,  tliat,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1796,  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Britain  ^as  immense,  and  continually 
increasing.  The  exuberant  display,  of  wealth  in  the 
shops  of  London,  so  amazed  a  letoied  foreigner  of 
distinction,  that  he  said,  "•  the^f  seemed  to  be  burstit^ 
wUh  opulence  into  the  streets."  The  documents  which 
throw  light  on  this  subject  are  not  many ;  .but  they  all 
meet  in  the  same  point,  all  concur  in  exhibiting  an 
increase.  And  wheasiu^h  is  the  vigor  of  British  traf- 
fic in  its  minutest  ramifications,  we  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  root  and  the  trunk  are  sound.  When  we 
see  the  life-blood  of  the  state  circulate  so  fireely 
through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  system,  we  scarce^ 
ly  ne^  inquire  if  the  heart  performs  its  functions  a- 
light.  The  trade  has  grown  too  big  for  the  ancient 
limits  of  art  and  nature ;  the  streets,  the  lanes,  the 
shores,  the  river  Thames  itself,  are  impeded,  ob- 
structed, choked  up  by  the  commercial  wealth  of 
Britain ;  witness  the  multiplication  of  canals,  roads, 
and  bridges  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  tra- 
ding improvemepts  in  all  the  chief  sea*  ports  of  the 
British  Isles,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  And  if 
we  examine  tlie  British  shipping,  as  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  entries  inwards  and  outwards,  from  the 
year  1802  to  1810,  we  shall  find  that  the /iome4ra<fe 
of  Britain  has  every  successive  year  employed  a 
greater  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  a  larger  number  of 
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Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitode  af 
Britain's  internal  trade,  by  liie  following  valuation  of 
JUensc's  brewery,  made  in  the  year  1808,  by  order  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  The  whole  of  the  fdmni,  com* 
prising  the  brew-houses,  ware-houses,  mills,  coppers, 
vats,  with  the  dwelling-house,  counting-houses,  sta- 
blei$,  and  every  other  building  on  the  premises,  cost 
the  proprietors  more  than  <£.200,000.  The  establish- 
ment brews  190,000  barrels  of  porter  annually;  one 
third  of  which  is  sent  into  the  country.  The  boose 
has  for  ten  yeara  past,  i.e.  from  1 798  to  1 808,  paid 
annmalfy  into  the  hands  Of  their  banker  from  Aa^'  m 
mitUan  to  eigiit  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.— ' 
See  also  "  Hinis,''  &c,  pp-  13 — 18. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Britain  employs  foi9 
iarge  a  pn^rtion  of  her  population  in  MimufaiUur'- 
ing ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  ail  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  that  of  late  years  her  manufactures  have 
triumphed  over  every  form  of  rivalship  and  of  hos-> 
tility,  and  have  been  continually  increasing.     Many 
politicians,  philosophers,  and  moralists  have  also  de* 
plored  the  immorality  necessarily  attendant  upon  the 
extension  of  manufectures  in  Britain.     For  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  error  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  "  Literary  Panorama^*'  Vol.  6th,  pp.   97 — 103, 
where  be  will  find  some  important  tsiJctR  andobser* 
vations  respecting  the  nunnxl  state  of  Manufactories 
In  Britain ;  togeti^er  with  the  insertion  of  a  '*  Marui 
Report  of  Coleham  Cotton-Mamtfactor^y  Shrewsbury^ 
from  June  1803  to  /une  1808 ; "  proving  that  very  ex- 
tensive manu&cturing  processes  are  carried  on  un- 
der the  auspices  of  religion,  morals,  industry,  and 
intelligaice. 

The  unntiii/ value  of  British   Manufactures  in  the 
years   1800 — 1805,    may  be  known  by  consulting 
Mr.  Macpherson  s  "  Annals  ofCmnmerce^  Vol.  4tH, 
pp.  54^—660 ;  and  Mr,   M' Arthur's  "  Political  anA 
FactSy'  &c.  Introduction,  pp.  65—70. The 
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(mmud  amount  of  BritiBh  Manofaetures  for  home  cofi*" 

fNiniptioiiy  on  an  average  of  ^V6  years  from  1805  to 

1B09,  inclusive,  may  be  valued  at        «£.  92,607,364. 

For  exportation,  44,703,24 1 , 


Total  ommMtal  value,  £.  1 37,3 1 0,605. 

The  same  observation  as  to  the  annual  increase  of 
the  value  of  British  commodities  in  consequence  of 
the  pn^ressive  augmentation  of  productive  industry 
and  national  capital,  applies  equally  to  the  subject  of 
manufactures  as  of  commerce. 

The  importance  of  the  great  5to/ife  of  Britain;  her 
M^ool  and  woollen  manufacture,  deserves  a  more  de- 
tailed  investigation  than  is  generally  compatible  with 
the  limits  of  this  inquiry.  More  than  three  millions 
of  souls  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  its  dependant  trades ;  a  piece  of  broad«cloth 
passing  through  more  than  a  hundred  hands  before 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  different  stages  of  its  fa- 
bric firom  the  wool-grower  to  the  consumer.  To 
which  add  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
many  trades  dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacture. 

From  the  evidence  of  manufsu^turers  and  dealers 
in  wool  laid  before  the  Houseof  Commons,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  number  of  sheep  in  Great- 
Britain,  from  the  year  1790  to  1809,  inclusive,  a- 
nH>nnted  to  twenty-seven  millions,  nine  hundred 
thousand;  while  the  number  of  sheep  m  France  \s 
only  eleven  millions  and  a  few  hundreds;  as  we  are 
informed  by  colonel  Thornton  in  his  "  Sporting  Tour 
through  France,^  &c.  published  in  London  in  1807. 
In  the  year  1809,  Great  Britain  produced  seventy- 
thousand  packs  of  wool ;  which  at  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  weight  each,  gave  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  milHonsof  pounds  weight;  constitu- 
ting at  the  current  prices  a  total  money-value  of 
£  8,250,000,  for  the  native  w^ool  as  a  raw  material. 
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In  its  manufiu^tured  state  the  value  being  at  least 
tripled,  makes  the  anaual  amount  of  thenatiTe  wool- 
len manufacture  of  Britain  to  be 

£8,250,000,  X  3  =i;24,750,000, 
to  which  add  the  annual  average  value  of  wool  tm- 
ported  into  Britain,  amounting  to  «£  1,500,000;  which 
being  multiplied  by  3,  in  order  to  give  its  mcmit^ac- 
tured  value,  makes  the  sum  of  <£4,500,000;  which 
added  to  i;24,75O,0QO, 

gives  a  total  anmud  value  of  Brit-^     4,500,000, 
ish  woollen  fabrics,  fine  &  coarse,  ^ 


equal  to  j  <£29,250,000. 

8ir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  Baronet,  in  his  ^^  Ad- 
dress on  tii€  Maritime  Rights  oj  Great  JBritain,^'  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1 808,  says,  that  although  &r  die 
greaj:er  portion  of  superfine  cloths  made  in  Great 
Britain  is  consumed  at  home,  yet  that  manufacture 
must  continue,  even  during  the  prohibitory  decrees 
of  Buonaparte,  to  furnish  a  considerable  branch  of 
export.    The  Chinese  take  off  annually  British  wool* 
leu  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  a  nUttion  sterUmff. 
Even  France  herself  continues  to  buy  woollen  goods 
of  Britain.     The  prices  of  superfine  cloth  and  ker* 
«eymeres  are  now  (in  1 808)-  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
higher  at  Paris  than  in  London.     Of  woollens  ex- 
ported from  Britain  not  one  fourth  part  goes  to  the 
continent  of  Europe;   and  much  of  what  is  sent 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  is  destined  for  the  colonies  of 
those  countries. 

JReai  value  of  woollens  exported  in  the  years  ending 
5th  January, 

1790.  1793.  1796.  1799. 

i;.6,290,453     5,000,279     9,724,603   10,304,681 

1804.  1805.  1806.  1810. 

i;.9,862,309  11,030,261  11,560,321    13,980,263 
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In  the  year  1806,  was  published  "^  Report  from 
the  Commitiee  of  the  House  of  Conmums  on  the  Stale 
of  the  WooUen  Manufacture  in  England.^  Its  re- 
sults are  these;  the  laws  relating  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nu&cture  are  of  three  classes : 

\st.  R^ulating  the  conduct  of  masters  and  work- 
nien,  and  preventing  frauds  -  and  embezzlements  by 
joumeymen  and  others.  This  class  of  laws  is  re- 
commended to  remain  in  force. 

2d.  The  acts  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  certain 
materials  and  implements  used  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nu&cture.     These  also  are  advi^  to  be  retained. 

3d.  This  class  of  laws  controls^the  manufacturers 
in  die  making  and  selling  of  woollen  cloths.  The 
repeal  of  the  general  mass  of  these  laws  is  recom- 
mended^ they  having  been  passed  in  times  when 
irtatesmen  were  nut  acquainted  with  the  comprehen- 
sive principles  of  political  economy  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  in  the  present  age ;  to  wit,  those  laws 
pUHpJkibiting'  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  woollen  ma- 
Bufiicture;  because  machinery,  by  improving  the 
quality  and  cheapening  the  fabrication  of  articles, 
lias  enabled  Britain  hitherto  to  undersell  other  na^ 
tions  in  foreign  markets,  and  thus  to  increase  her 
commerce  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  The  French 
government  has  succeeded  in  seducing  artisans,  and 
in  obtaining  implements  and  machinery  from  Britain, 
and  has  set  up  at  Paris  an  establishment  for  carrying 
on  the  woollen  manufacture  on  the  most  improved 
plan,  and  with  all  the  British  machinery  now  in  use. 
And  the  people  of  France  only  require  peace,  indus- 
try, capital^  and  credit,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
British  on  equal  terms  with  their  manufactures  in 
foreign  markets. 

All  the  acts  controlling  the  making  and  selling  of 
cloth,  excepting  only  those  which  prohibit  its  ex- 
portation in  an  unwrouffht  state,  are  likewise  recom- 
mended for  repeal.    As  is  also  the  weavers  act,  2d. 
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and  3d.  Philip  and  Mary,  which  ttmits  the  number  vf 
ioams  that  persons  residing  in  vilbiges  may  keep  In 
one  house.  The  reasons  of  recommending  the  re* 
peal  of  this  act  require  some  explanation.  There 
are  three  different  modes  of  carrying  on  the  woollen 
manuifacture ;  that  of  the  Master-CioUder  of  the  West 
of  England,  the  Factory ^  and  the  Domestic  systei&A. 

In  all  the  western  as  well  as  the  northern  counties 
there  9LTe  factories ;  but  the  niaster^lothier  of  the 
west  of  England  buys  his  foreign  wool  from  the  im- 
porter, and  his  domestic  wool  firom  the  wool-stapler; 
after  which,  in  al^  the  different  processes  throngh 
which  it  passes  h^  employs  as  many  distinct  classes 
of  persons;  sometimes  working  in  their  own,  some* 
times  in  the  master-clothiers*  houses ;  but  none  go- 
ing out  of  their  proper  line. 

In  the  factortf'i^yiitem  the  master-manufacturen 
employ  in  buildings  or  factories  a  number  of  work- 
men under  their  own  or  their  superintendent's  ia- 
spection.  In  the  master-dothier  and  in  the  &ctory^ 
system,  the  work  is  done  by  persons  who  have  no 
property  in  the  goods  which  they  manufacture ;  this 
circumstance  makes  the  essential  distinction  betweea 
these  and  the  domestic  system. 

In  the  domestic  or  Yorkshire  system,  the  maDU&o- 
ture  is  conducted  by  a  multitude  of  masteiwnanu* 
facturers  who  buy  the  wool  of  the  dealer;  and  in 
their  own  houses  assisted  by  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, and  from  two  to  seven  journeymen,  work  it 
through  all  the  different  stages  into  undressed  doth. 
Since  the  introduction  of  machinery,  many^ocesses 
formerly  done  by  hand  under  the  manufacturer's  o*«rn 
roof,  are  now  performed  in  tlie  public  mills  which 
work  for  hire.     When  it  has  reached  the  state  of 
undressed  cloth,  the  manufiau^turer  carries  it.oti   the 
market-day  to  a  public  hall  or  market,  where    the 
merchants  repair  to  purchase.    Several  th&usatuis  of 
these  small  master-manufacturers  attend  the  market 
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Qtheeds  where  there  are  three  halls  for  the  exposure 
and  sa]e  of  their  doths :  and  there  are  other  similar 
halts  where  the  same  system  of  selling  in  public  mar- 
ket prevails;  at  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Uudders- 
field.    The  greater  merchants  have  their  working- 
room  or  shop  in  which  their  workmen,  called  crop* 
pers,  all  work:  together.     Here  the  goods  which  have 
been  bought  at  the  halls  in  an  undressed  state  under- 
go various  processes,  till  being  completely  finished, 
tbey  are  sent  away  for  consumption  in  the  home  or 
fore^  market.    The  committee  bear  full  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  domestic  system  of  manu&cture; 
to  the  facilities  it  affords  to  men  of  steadiness  and 
industry  to  establish  themselves  as  little   master- 
inanufacturers,  and  maintain  their  families  in  comfort 
by  their  own  industry  and  frugality ;  to  its  encour* 
agement  of  domestic  habits  and  virtues ;  to  its  favor* 
tfble  influence  on  the  health  and  morals  of  a  large 
and  important  class  of  the  community.    The  quanti- 
ty of  cK)th  manufactured  by  the  domestic  system  has 
mcreased  immensely  of  late  years,  i)Ot  only  in  itself^ 
but  also  as  compared  with  the  quantity  made  in  fac- 
tories.   The  two  systems,  factory  and  domestic,  mu- 
tually aid  each  other;  each  supplying  the  other's  de- 
fect, and  promoting  the  other's  prosperity.     The 
owner  of  a  factory  bein^  commonly  possessed  of  a 
large  capital  and  employing  all  his  workmen  under 
his  own  iqunediate  superin tendance,  often  makes 
experiments,  hazards^  speculations,  invents  shorter 
and  better  modes  of  performing  old  processes,  intro- 
duces new  articles,  improves  and  perfects  old  ones ; 
aE&d  giving,  a  range  to  taste  and  fancy,  is  enabled  to 
stand  the  competition  of  commercial  rivals  in  other 
coQiHfffiSi    His  discoveries  also  benefit  the  domestic 
inaDufficttirer  to  whom  the  improvement  travels  in 
due  course  of  time. 

The  6th  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  prohibits  the  engaging  or 
crocking  in  the  woollen  manufacture  to  al)  who  hav« 

20 
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not  served  a  regiAat  ofg^mHceskip  to  the  busiil^^ 
for  seven  years.  But  the  viroollea  manufactures 
have  for  some  time  been  improving  in  quality  and 
increasing  in  amoulit  while  the  system  of  appreiir 
ticeship  lias  gradually  declined.  The  committer 
therefore^  although  not  wishing  to  prohibit  appreD«> 
ticeships,  recommend  the  rej^ml  of  those  dauses  of 
5.  Eliz,  c — 4.  which  render  apprenticeship  campul^ 
sofy.  The  committee  also  recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamping  Laws^  11.  Geo.  2d.  and  5^—6^ 
Geo.  3rd,  for  the  west  of  England ;  leaving  the  que&« 
tion  undecided  as  to  the  JNorth.  The  report  closes 
%ith  an  account  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  broad 
cloth  milled  at  the  several  fulling  mills  in  the  westr 
Tiding  of  the  county  of  York  from  June  24th,  1725^ 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  to  1 2th  March  1 726^ 
and  tlience  annually;  and  of  the  narroie^  cloths  fironn 
1st  of  August  1737,  the  commeocement  of  the  Act^ 
to  20th  Jan.  1783;  and  thence  annually.  In  the 
year  1805,  the  money*value  of  the  cloth  mOled  at 
these  fulling-*mills  was,  for  10,079,256  yards  of 
broad,  and  6, 1 39,3 1 7  yards  of  narrow  cloth, 

^.10,000,000- 
The  quality  of  British  woollens  may  be  known  by 
the  following  facts,  taken  from  the  '*  JLiterary  Pano^ 
rama;]  Vol.  6,  op.  1,153^1,156.     Brissot  de  War^ 
villcj  in  his  ^^  Considirations  sur  la  situation  rehtine 
de  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis  de  CAmerique^''  Paris^ 
1 788,  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  British  woollen  fabric;  which  is  illustrated  by  ^ 
the  following  facts,  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Literary  Panorama: — la 
the  manufacturies  of  France^  before  the  Revolutk>ii, 
and  in  those  of  Louviers  in  particular,  the  veryfin^est 
French  cloth  had  some  advantage  over  the  British; 
but  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
greater  price,  amounthig  to  at  least  one /iUrJ  more- 
liOuis  the  Sixteenth  had  a  mortifying  proof  of  thia^ 
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id  a  fitece  of  blue  clotfay  made  expressly,  at  an  lnl^ 
limited  price,  f6r  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Louis  had 
a  coat  for  himself  cut  off  ttom  the  piece,  and  for- 
warded the  remainder  to  Turin.  The  King  of  Sar^ 
^inia  showed  it  to  a  nobleman  who  had  been  his  am^ 
Ibassador  in  £nf  land ;  and  was  told,  that  a  piece  of 
-^ual  fineness  could  be  procured  from  London  at 
twch4hird9  of  the  price,  from  the  ordinary  supply  of 
the  market,  witliout  any  previous  commission.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Sar^ 
diniMi  monarch,  and  the  mortification  of  the  French 
funbaasador  at  Turin. 

As  to  the  supply  of  ordinary  cloth,  it  need  only  be 
ttated,  that  amidst  the  bitterest  animosity  of  the  A« 
merican  war,  when  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
received  i;).300,0Q0  from  France,  to  clotlie  the  Ame*- 
Tican  armv,  it  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  British 
eloths  in  the  ports  of  Holland.  The  French  ministry, 
irexed  at  being  duped,  complained  to  Congress,  whose 
ai^ent  answered,  that  by  buying  British  cloths,  he  liad 
"^aved  (me*third  in  the  cost,  and  had  procured  a  supe- 
nor  commodity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1808,  the  Highland  Society 
4tf  HcMamd  gave  premiums  to  some  mechanics,  wh0 
had  introduced  machinery,  and  manufactured  fine 
woollen  cloth  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

To  the  flourishing  state  of  the  British  woollen  ma* 
nu&dture,  may  be  contrasted  the  declining  condition 
of  the  Dutch  fabrics,  as  described  in  "  A  Report  from 
the  Minister  for  the  Interior  to  the  Khig  of  Holland^ 
&c.  dated  at  Utrecht,  June  28,  1808;  wherein  the 
minister  expresses  some  faint  hopes  of  eradicating, 
M  time^  the  prejudices  against  liutch  wool,  by  im^- 
proving  its  staple  with  a  cross  of  ik^  Merino  and 
Satch  breeds  of  sheep. . 

The  Spanish  and  British  wools  are  worked  up  to- 
gether in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths.  It  is  a  com- 
mon  question,  in  the  cloth-halls  of  Yorkshire  in£ng- 
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land»  to  ask*— How  mudi  Spanish  wool  is  tiiere  io 
this  piece?-«^-«md  the  answer  generally  is — ^half  and 
half; — ^that  is,  half  Spanish  and  half  English  wool. 
Fine  broad  cloth,  up  to  the  price  of  15s.  or  16s.  a 
yard,  is  made  entirely  of  English  wool ;  cloth  from 
15s.  to  20s.  a  yard,  is  made  of  Spanish  and  English 
wool,  mixed ;  and  superfine  cloths,  from  20s.  to  SOs. 
a  yard  aiid  upwards,  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish 
wool.    These  prices  relate  to  cloth  in  its  undressed 
state:  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
of  course  the  cost  is  considerably  enhanced.    In  the 
year  1809,  the  price  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  in  Yorkshire,  was  considerably  lower- 
ed, o\ving  to  the  manufacturers  using  British  wool 
instead  of  that  imported  from  Spain;  and,  except  in 
the  superfine  cloth,  it  answers  completely,  especially 
that  from  the  Anglo-Merino  breed  of  sheep.    At  the 
wool-fair  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  (England)  on  the  27th 
July,  1809,  Lord  Sheffield  said  that  his  tailor,  who 
was  also  his  woollen-draper,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
not  to  over-rate  the  quality,  had  valued  the  cloth  of 
the  coat  he  then  wore,  made  entirely  of  British  wool^ 
at  tweniy-eighi  shillings  per  yard.    The  manufacture 
of  the  cloth  amounted  to  6s.  ^.  per  yard ;  the  wool, 
at  3s.  per  pound,  in  the  fleece,  7s.— dying,  if  drab,  at 
3|d.  per  pound,  Is.  ifd.; — ^making  a  yard  of  drab 
cloth  equal  to  14s.  3|d.    If  woaded  to  dark  blue,  at 
2s.  per  pound,  2s.  9d. — ^(hanufacturing  and  wool,  13s. 
1^. — a  yard  of  blue  cloth  being  equal  to  15s.  lO^. 
leaving,  at  2Bh.  per  yard,  a  sufficient  living  profit  to 
the  manufacturer,  draper,  &c. 

In  the  '*  CommumcaHans  to  the  Board  of  Agricml-^ 
ture^^  on  matters  of  husbandry  and  the  internal  im* 
provementof  the  Country,  Vol.  5th,  pp.  350 — 610.  Lon- 
don, 1807;  we  are  informed,  in  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  that  the  importation  of  wool  into 
for  the  years  1802t  1803,  1804,  was, 
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From  Spain, 

lbs.  10,986,644 

Portugal, 

400,723 

France, 

252,222 

America, 

10,567 

Denmark, 

S81 

Holland, 

403,400 

Gibraltar, 

288,274 

Germany, 

122,150 

Prussia, 

3,357 

Total,  18,467,718 


«»^«* 


Of  this  quantity  15,307,718  pounds  were  imported 
in  foreign,  and  theremainingS,  160,000  pounds,  m  Bri- 
tish vessels.  Of  the  Spanish  wool  15,141,000  pounds 
were  sheeps',  and  165,778  pounds  were  lambs' wool; 
of  R.  (^Refind)y  the  Jifiest  Spanish  sheeps*  wool, 
12,000,000  pounds;  of  F.  (Fttrn),  the  second  sort, 
8,000,000  pounds ;  of  T.  (Terceru),  the  third  sort, 
1,127,000  pounds;  of  K.  the  coai*sest  sort,  14,920 
pounds;  were  imported.  The  average  prices  of  these 
woolt«  was, 

R.  sheeps'  wool,  12,000,000lb.  at  6s.  p.  lb.  «£3,600,000 
F.  do.  2,000,000      at  5s.  500,000 

T.  do.  1,127,020      at4s.  6d.         253,579 

K.  do.  14,920      at  3s.  2,238 

Lamb's  wool,  165,778      at  4s.  3d.  35,227 

Total,  15.307,718  lbs.  i:4,09 1,044 

In  addition  to  these  qnantities  there  ^ere  import- 
ed in  British  vessels  3, 1 60,000ibs.  of  Spanish  ^ool  in 
the  following  |Mroporttons : 

JR.  Sheep's  wool  2,477,182269.  at  6t.  per  lb.  .£743,154 
JF.  do.     .      412,364      at5«.        -       103,216 

T,  do.     >      232,652      at45.6<;.     •      52,346 

K.  do.    -  3,079      at3«.        -  461 

Iamb's  wool     -      34,223      At  49. 3d.    -        7,272 


Total,  3,160,000/6«.  £.906,449 


/ 


I 

/ 

f 
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During  the  same  period  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many  501«d04/^.  of  wool  not  called  Spanish  bat 
most  of  it  of  the  same  quality;  and  613,059i&«.  of 
wool  from  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
4869l24/6f.  from  Portugal,  so  that  after  deducting 
the  profit  of  the  merchants,  and  the  expense  of 
freight  and  insurance,  Britain  paid  during  the  years 
1802,  1803,  and  1804,  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
wool  which  is  the  chief  basis  of  her^Siie  woollen  ma- 
nufacturcy  full  c£49700,000,  that  is,  more  than  an  an- 
nual average  of  £1,560,000. 

N.B.  These  prices  and  quantities  relate  only  to 

jfine  wool.     In  wools  of  longer  staple  which  form  the 

more  substantial  cloth,  Britain  surpasses  all  other 

countries  both  as  to  abundance  and  excellence  of 

quality. 

The  importation  of  sheep^s  wool  into  Britain,  aar 
taken  from  Lord  Somerville^s  Report  in  1809,  for 
the  years  1804,  1805,  1806, 1807,  and  1808;distin- 
^  guishtng  each  year,  was  in    1804,      8,I47,657lbs. 

1805,  8,541,228 

1806,  7,324,208 

1807,  10,484,027 

1808,  1,982,148 
giving  an  annual  average  of  about       6,250,000 

By  looking  into  the  tables  of  the  official  and  r^al 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports  for  the  years 
ending  5th  January,  1807,  1808,  1809,  and  1810;  w^ 
find  the  money-value  of  the  sheeps*  wool  imported 
into  Britain  during  that  period  to  be  estimated  at» 


Years  ending  5th  Jan.  1807,  c£.S68,383  <£.1,029,7G» 

1808,  658,839   1,846,442 

1809,  127,870    357,023 

1810,  895,090   2,599,2«Y 


Formerly  British  was  reckoned  to  be  of  a  ^fit^eir 
quality  than  Spanish  wo<ri^  but  it  has  very  genera.lly 
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Bad  sacritices  the  agriculture  of  the  couDtrj'  bj  tre 

B^  wool  differ«itly  from  all  other  articles  of  co 

nerce  and  not  allowiogit  to  find  its  real  value  in  I 

market  by  fairand  open  competition.    To  this  poli 

akme  is  to  be  attributed  the  debasement  in  the  qual 

irf'  British  wool ;  for  the  native  wool  of  Britain  v 

aaivtiBally  mniih  finer  before  the  export  was  pro 

bited  and  the  import  encouraged,  than  it  has  Ix 

siece.    The  counties  of  Susi^x,  Hants,  and  Dor 

alone,  if  protected,  could  render  Britain  indepeittl 

(rf  other  countries  for  the  raw  material  of  her  gr 

st^e  manafacture. 

The  Herefordshire  breed  of  sheep  still  retain  th 
primttive  fineoese  of  wool,  but  do  not  equal  in  • 
cellence  of  fleece  the  fine  woolled  sheep  of  the  Sc 
tisb  Isles.    So  long  since  as  the  year  1 790,  the  Hi; 
iaod  Society  exerted  itself  in  stimulating  the  propi 
tors  of  these  small  islands  to  preserve  and  to  imph 
the  breed  of  their  fine  woolled  sheep.    The  proc^^^ 
be^^oQ  some  few  years  since,  and  now  (in  1810)  still 
goiagon  in  the  Highlands  and  western  islands  of  Scot- 
land, namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  clannish  or 
feadal  tenures  by  which  the  peasantry  had  theretofore 
faetd  their  farms  ;  and  converting  the  system  of  cot- 
ter-husbandry, or  crofitjng,  as  the  Scottish  call  it; 
into  extensive  sheep-pastures,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent more  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  improve  the-qaality  of  North  British 
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wool,  by  toming  the  attration  of  uitelligent  fiurmen 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  important  object, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  carefully  select* 
ing  and  properly  managing  the  best  breeds  of  fine* 
woolied  sheep,  and  by  judiciously  picking  and  sort* 
ing  the  wool  when  shorn  according  to  the  different 
qualities  of  its  staple.  Now  neither  of  these*  desi- 
rable purposes  could  be  accomplished-  on  the  small 
farms  and  by  the,  scanty  capital  of  the  former  rude  and 
unproductive  system  of  husbandry  which  remained 
until  lately ;  and  was  cherished  by  the  military  ser- 
vices on  the  performance  of  which,  together  with  a 
mnall  rent  paid  in  kind,  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  lands.  For  an  able 
exposition  of  the  great  national  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  breaking  up  of  these  old  patriarchal  tenures 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  a  better  order  of 
agriculture  into  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  and  stndy 
l^rd  Selkirk^s  work,  intituled  ^^Observations  on  the 
freMfU  state  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  a  view 
of'  the  causes  and  probable  consequences  of'  Enugre^ 
timi,''  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1 806. 

See  also  Anderson's  ''  Observations  on  the  means 
of  exciting  a  spirit  of  national  Industry^''  &c.  publish* 
ed  in  1 777,  for  a  large  body  of  fietcts,  showing  that 
Scotland  produces  very  fine  wool.   In  the  year  1758, 
says  Mr.  Anderson,  in  relating  a  pleasant  story  of 
Marshal  Keith  and  a  pair  of  Scottish  woollen  stock* 
ings,  from  a  pound  weight  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool, 
at  that  time   imported  into  England,    could   only 
be  drawn  forty  Jieeres^  each  heere  being  a  thread  of 
six  hundred  yards  in  length ;  giving  a  total  of  24»O00 
yards;  whereas,  fi*om  the  Scottish  Highland  w^ool 
was  spun,  to  the  fineness  of  seventy  heeres,  or  42^000 
yards  to  the  pound  weight;  the  Scottish  Highla^nd^ 
wool  being  finer  than  that  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino 
fleece  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  four.    But,  either 
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isx  1758»  the  ^nest  sort  of  Spanish  wool  was  not  im- 
ported into  Britain,  or  the  quality  of  tl^e  Merino- 
fteece  has  been  much  improved  since  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Anderson  alludes;  for  in  ia07,  Mr.  Fre- 
deric Smith,  of  Norwich  in  England,  stated  in  writ- 
tin^,  that  a  pound  weight  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino 
wool,  when  spun,  reached  40,000  yards  in  length. 

It  appears  from  the  experience  of  the  last  two  cen-* 
turies,  that  the  Spanish  Merino-sheep  will  thrive  on 
any.  soil,  and  under  any  climate.     No  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  or  of  the  carcass,  has  taken 
place,  by  the  importation  into  and  the  naturalization 
of  this  breed,  in  the  various  countries  of  Sweden, 
•Norway,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Britain,  France,  Italy,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
New-South-Wales,  and  these  United  States.     For 
the  qualities  of  the  wool  of  the  dijflerent  breeds  of 
JEUiropean  sheep,  in  Spain,  England,  France,  Flan- 
d^rs^,  &c.  &c.  see  M.  I>u  Rondeaus  Memoir^  pub« 
iished  in  1780,  in  the  ''  Memoirs  oj  the  Imperial  afid 
Royal  Academy  oj  Sciences  and  BeUes- Lettres  at 
Rrussels''    And  for  an  account  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmtre^  consult  the  work  of  M  Legoux 
de  FiaiXy  published  at  Paris  in  1807. 
-    That  of  late  years  the  attempts  to  improve  the  qua- 
lity of  British  wool,  by  an  intermixture  of  the  sheep 
of  Britain  with  the  breed  of  the  Spanish  Merinos, 
have  been  eminently  successful,  may  be  known  by 
consulting  the  following  works:  to  wit,  ^'  Communicc^ 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^''  Vol.  5th.    Lon- 
Aon^   1807.    '^  Observations  on  the  influence  oJ  soil  aitd 
cii^nate  upon  wool^  &c.  &c.  by  Robert  Bakewell,  with 
notes  by  Lord  Soroerville :  London,  1808.— and,  '^  A 
pi'iMCtical  Treatise  on  the  Merino  and  Aftglo-Merino 
i^reeds  of  Slieep^'  &c.  by  an  experienced  breeder.— 
London,  1809. 

Tlie  results  from  a  vast  body  of  facts  inserted  in 
publications,  are,  that  Merino  sheep  and  their 

21 
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different  crosses  with  native  British  breeds,  do  m 
every  respect  succeed  in  Britain ;  that  those  imported 
from  Spain  do  not  degenerate ;  their  wool»  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years*  being  as  hne  as  on  the  day  they 
reached  the  British  coast;  that  the  wool  of  their  off* 
spring  produced  in  Britain,  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any 
of  their  Spanish  progenitors;  that  all  those  of  the 
pure  blood  bred  in  England,  as  well  as  all  the  dif- 
ferent crosses,  are  more  hardy,  more  healthy,  and 
longer  lived,  than  any  native  British,  breed  now  in  ge-. 
neraJ  use;  and  that  they  are  also  to  the  full  as  pro^t-  * 
able  to  the  farmer  and  grazier  as  any  British  breeds^ 
in  point  of  carcass,  disposition  to  fetten,  folding,  &c. 
and  that  the  flavor  of  tlieir  muttoi^  is  not  to  be  ex- 
celled. 

A  very  few  facte  v^ill  suffice  to  shew   the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  British  wool,  effected  by 
the  recent  attentions  of  enlightened  agriculturalists^ 
in  crossing  the  breed  and  in  protecting  the  tieece. 
On  the  23d  June,  1806,  at  Mr.  Cokes  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  at  his  seat 
in  Holkam,  Norfolk,  England,  Mr.  John  Herrings, 
junior,  received  a  premium  for  producing  three  shawls 
manufectured  by  him  at  Norwich,  enUrehf  from  Mr. 
Coke's  South-down  fleece.    And  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Toilet,  a  very  extensive  breeder  of  Merino- 
sheep  in  England,  declared,  that  be  had  tried   all 
kinds  of  wool,  and  had  proved  that  in  Britain  could 
be  grown  wool  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the 
finest  Spanish  fleeces.    And  that,  after  repeated  tri* 
als,  Mr.  Coke's  South-down  wool  was  found  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  shawl-manufactory  than  the  finest 
Spanish  wool,  or  any  mixture  of  it 

Dr.  Parry,  in  his  ^'  Communications  to  the  Soar d  of 
AgficuUure"  in  1&07,  says  expressly,  **  the  superior 
softness  and  silkiness  of  the  wool  of  the  fourth  cross 
of  my  Merino-Ryeland  breed,  to  that  of  the  pure 
IVqj^rette,  (the^ne^Z-woolled  sheep  in  all  Spain>  firom 
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during  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  result  in  firvor 
of  the  continual  improvement  of  agriculture  will  als# 
appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  6th  volume  of"  Cofiimu^ 
nicattons  to  the  board  of  Agncutture^^'  London  1808. 
The  contents  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in 
acres  are  supposed  to  run  thus;  England,3 1,029,340; 
^orth.Wales,  2,035,200;— South  Wales,  2,284,800; 
Scotland,  18,943,720;— Total  itt  acres,  55,193,060. 
Mr.  Comber,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  state  of' national 
subsistence,'^  &ic.  pp.  193 — 210;  gives  the  following 
proportions  of  land  cultivated  for  the  different  kinds 
of  crops  in  England  and  Wales;  in  acres,  wheat, 
3,160,000; — barley  and  rye,  86,000; — oats  and 
beans,  2,872,000; — clover,  rye-grass,  &c.  1,149,000; 
— roots  and  cabbages  cultivated  by  the  plough, 
1 , 1 50,000 ; —  fallow,  2,297,000  ; — hop-grounds,  36, 
000; — nursery-grounds,  9,000 ; — fruit  and  kitchen- 
gardens  cultivated  by  the  spade,  41,000; — pleasure- 
grounds,  16,000  ; — land  depa*stured  by  cattle, 
17,479,000  ; — hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods, 
1,641,000; — ways,  water,  &c.  1,316,000  ; 
Total  ofacres  cultivated  32,027,000, 

Commons  and  waste-lands,  6,473,000, 

Total  acres  in  England  and  Wales,       38,500,000. 


Mr.  Comber's  calculation  as  to  the  number  ofacres 
in  England  and  Wales  outruns  that  above  inserted 
by  2,250,660.     In  the  5th.    Vol.  of  "  Communicaiirms 
to  the  board  of  Agriculture,''  London  1 806,  a  corres- 
pondent rates  the  agricultural  population  of  England 
at '46  in  the  100;  the  commercial  and  other  popula- 
tion at  54  in  the  100;  and  the  quantity  of  land  ne- 
cessary to  subsist  8,000,000,  of  people  in  England, 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  living  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bread-corn,  acres,  3,000,000; — barley   for  drint, 
1,500,000; — potatoes  &c.  600,000; — grass-land    for 
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butcher's    ineat»    12,000,000; —  grass-land    dairy, 
4,000,000;— making  a  total  of  21,000,000,  of  acres. 

If  these  gentlemen  be  correct  in  their  calculations 
it  is  evident  that  at  present  less  than  a  due  propor- 
tion of  land  in  England  and  Wales  is  devoted  to  the 
calrivation  of  grain.  This  inconvenience  howevet 
will  soon  remedy  itself,  unless  the  British  govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  any  r^ulations  operating 
upon  the  corn-farmers.  If  the  competition  in  agri- 
cultural employments  be  left  free  tolindits  own  levy 
el,  the  present  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
land  in  Britain  employed  in  grazing  and  that  used  in 
tillage  will  soon  cease;  ar^d  a  proper  adjustment 
take  place  of  its  own  accord.  For  the  very  high 
protite  upon  grazing  stock,  will  naturally  divert  so 
much  capital  from  other  pursuits  into  the  channel  of 
pasture-farming,  as  to  diminish  these  profits  below 
the  level  of  those  which  the  corn-farmers  obtain  from 
the  use  of  their  capital  employed  in  tillage;  and 
then  consequently  a  portion  of  the  surplus  grazing 
capital  will  be  directed  to  the  breaking  up  of  new- 
ground  with  the  plough;  and  thus  extend  the  com- 
pass and  the  produce  of  tillage-husbandry. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Scottish  farmers  in 
'general  excel  those  of  England  and  Wales,  in  their 
mode  of  managing  land  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  can  afford  and  do 
actually  pay  a  larger  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  same  number  of 
acres,  of  the  same  quality,  from  their  more  southern 
brethren.  The  farmers  in  Ireland  also  are  rapidly 
emerging  from  their  unproductive  mode  oi  cottar' 
husbandry^  and  becoming  agriculturalists  on  a  more 
enlightened  and  extensive  scale;  after  the  manner 
of  their  English  and  Scottish  neighbors.  As  proof 
of  this,  see  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Farming  Society 
of  Ireland''  for  the  year  1 809 ;  their  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  diffusing  a  more  improved  method 
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of  cultivating  land ;  in  disperging  the  difiiereDt  ▼aliia*' 
ble  breeds  of  live  stock  throughout  the  country ;  in 
the  great  increase  of  grain  produced  in  the  comnlis- 
tricts ;  in  the  removal  by  government,  at  their  sng* 
gestion,  of  many  obstructionn  to  die  importation  of 
five  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  in  the  re^ 
cent  settlement  in  Ireland  of  numbc^rs  from  England 
and  Scotland,  ^ell  skilled  in  the  various  branches  of' 
agriculture,  and  giving  instruction  to  the  Irish  pe^i- 
fiantry  in  the  labors  of  the  plough ;  in  their  establish^ 
ment  of  an  extensive  manufactory  of  farming  impl^ 
ments  in  Dublin,  vhich  has  already  been  productive 
of  the  most  extensive  benetit  to  the  agriculture  d 
Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  recent  g^eat  improve- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  Britain^  and  more  particu- 
larly of  Scotland,  may  consult  the  33d — 34th — and 
36th  nural)ers  for  the  months  of  March,  June,  and 
December  1808,  of  "  TJie  Farmers  Ma^azine^^  an 
able  and  popular  periodical  work  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  agriculture  and  rural  affairs,  and  published 
quarterly  in  Edinburgh.     As  a  very  surprising  cat^ 
trast  to  the  present  state  of  Agriculture  in  North* 
Britain,  see  its  condition  in  the  year  1 768,  as  descri- 
bed by  Sir  James  Steuart  in  his  ^'  Inquiry  tftto  i^o- 
litical  Economy,''  &c.  Book  Ist,  chapter   16thy   at 
which  time  the  Scottish  farmer  gathered  a  veiy 
scanty  produce  from  a  targe  extent  of  gronad,  and 
paid  a  very  trifling  rent  to  &e  proprietors  of  the 

Upon  the  whole  the  British  system  of  agriculture 
is  «o  good,  that  notwitlistanding  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  the  annual  growth  of  that  grain  in  the  Uni* 
ted  Kingdom  is  adequate  to  the  usual  and  ordinary 
consumption  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  was  demon  stra^- 
ted  by  the  experience  of  the  years  1806 — and  I  a07, 
each  of  which  produced  rath^  more  than  twelve  mt  A- 
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IroMofquarters  of  wheat;  twelve  million  quarters 
being  the  quantity  yearly  consumed  by  the  whole 
British  Amn^-'population.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  stocks  of  Poland,  of  these  United  States,  and 
of  some  other  grain-bearing  countries,  which  are  oc* 
casionally  imported  into  Britain,  bear  so  small  a 

{iropojrtion  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  British 
sles  as  to  do  very  little  more  than  cause  slight  tern- 
porary  fluctuations  in  the  money-price  of  wheat ; 
while  their  influence  is  too  feeble  to  be  felt  either  in 
augmenting  or  diminishing  the  wants  or  the  com- 
forts of  the  British  people.  The  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  ever  imported  into  Britain  from  the  United 
States  of  America  in  one  year,  to  virit  in  the  year 
1807t  amounted  to  255,319  quarters;  which  bears 
to  the  whole  annual  consumption  of  that  grain  by  the 
British  people  not  quite  the  proportion  of  one  to /or- 
fy'seven.  And  the  proportion  of  wheat  imported 
from  Poland  and  from  some  of  the  grain-bearing 
districts  of  Germany  is  still  less,  in  comparison  of 
the  whole  yearly  British  consumption.  See  Sir 
James  Steuart's  ^^  Political  Economy^''  1  st  Book^ 
chapters  1 7 — 20,  for  proofs  that  if  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land did  not  produce  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity 
nearly  enough  corn  to  subsist  the  whple  people  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months;- all  Europe  together  could 
not  in  any  one  year  supply  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  greatest  desolation  by  famine. 

Mr.  Burke,  the  great  father  of  political  philosophy 
in  Europe,  in  his  *'T/wughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity/^ 
originaliy  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
in  November,  1 795,  says,  "  In  our  history,  and  when 
the  laborer  of  England  w  said  to  have  been  once 
happy^  we  find  constantly  after  certain  intervals  a 
peridd  of  real  famine,  by  which  a  melancholy 
havoc  was  made  among  the  human  race.  The  price 
of  provisions  fluctuated  dreadfully,  demonstrating  a 
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deficiency  very  different  from  the  worst  failures  of 
the  present  moment,  ^i  ever  since  I  have  known 
England,  (a  period  of  50  years,)  have  I  known  more 
than  a  comparative  scarcity.  The  price  of  wheat, 
taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has  had  no  very 
considerable  fluctuation.  Even  now,  (in  1 795-— 6,) 
I  do  not  know  of  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  that 
has  perished  from  famine;  fewer,  if  any,  I  believe, 
than  in  years  of  plenty,  when  such  a  thing  may  hap* 
pen  by  accident.  This  is  owing  to  a  care  and  su- 
perintendance  of  the  poor,  far  greater  than  any  I  re* 
member." 

In  tlie  year  1808  some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained in  Britain  respecting  the  supply  of  corn,  on 
account  of  the  ports  of  continental  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States  being  then  shut  against  British 
commerce.     But  these  apprehensions  were  proved 
by  the  event  to  be  groundless,  and  one  of  the  chief 
effects  of  the  general  conspiracy  against  trade  was  to 
prove  how  much  more  independent  of  foreign  nations 
for  the  supply  of  grain  Britain  is  than  her  enemies 
desire.     In  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  ISOd, 
the  whole  importation  of  grain  and  flour  into  Brit- 
ain, amounted  in  r^o/ money -value  to  ^'1,878,521  ; 
and  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,   1810, 
only  to  <£330,958 ;  considerably  less  than  one  fljth 
part  of  the  import  of  the  preceeding  year ;  and  yet 
the  British  markets  showed  no  symptom  of  want, 
although  in  addition  to  her  own  home  consumption 
Britain  then  exported  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
flour  to  her  armies  serving  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula.    In  the  report  of 
Mr.  Curwen  to  the  Workington  Agricultural  Society, 
in  May,  18 iO,  it  is  stated,  that  "the  increase  of  ag^ 
riciiltural  produce  in ^ram  is  augmented /ovr  miUians 
(of  quarters),  within  the  last  five  years ;  namely,  1805, 
ItfOe,  1807,  1«08,  and  1809.     While  the  whole   of 
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ttrirope  is  distressed,  and  many  of  its  most  fertile 
districts  destroyed,  Great  Britain  is  rapidly  improve 
ing.  As  a  proof  I  ^uld  instance  the  passing  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  (in  1809 — 10)  of  on^  hun^ 
dred  and  forty  inciosure  acts^  nearly  double  the  num-. 
ber  of  any  former  year.  Improvements  in  agricul- 
ture are  not  confined  to  the  reclaiming  of  i^aste- 
ground.  A  better  and  more  productive  system  of 
hasbandry  is  every  ivhere  extending  itself,  by  which 
the  land  already  in  tillage  will  soon  double  its  pro* 
dtice."  See  *'Hints,''  pp.  45.  58,  for  more  fects  on 
British  Agriculture. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  ^  the  agriculture,  manufoctures,  and  commerce  of 
Britain,  her  pooTy  the  great  mass  of  her  people,  must 
be  greatly  improved  in  their  condition ;  must  be  bet* 
ter  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labor ;  the  greater  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth.     In  the 
work  of  Mr.   Comber,  pp.  274,  326;  and  of  Mr. 
M* Arthur,  pp.  214,  267 ;  a  number  of  facts  are  con- 
tained in  proof  that  the  present  state  of  the  British 
poor  is  in  every  respect,  of  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  other  necessaries  and  comforts,  considerably  bet- 
ter than  at  any  former  period  of  their  national  history, 
and  €aar  superior  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  order 
of  society  in  every  other  country  in  Europe.    To 
which  we  may  add  the  important  testimony  of  Mr. 
Walsh  in  pp.  179, 188,  195,ofhis"ief<er,"&c.  where 
he  has  given  a  splendid  eye-glance  of  the  condition 
of  aii  orders  of  the  community  in  Britain,  opulent 
and  £^icitous  in  itself;  but  doubly  felicitous  and 
opulent  as  contrasted  to  the  dark  ground  of  that  pic- 
ture ^wfaicfa  the  writer  has  sketched,  in  ever  enduring 
cokirs,  of  the  forlorn  and  beggarly  condition  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  French  Empire. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth  the  Legisl^iture 
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itself  acknowledged  that  knapy  of  the  lower  ordtfi 
of  the  Eng:li8h  died  from  abHplute  want  in  times  re* 
markable  for  the  regularity  of  the  seasons.    And  ill 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  almost  every  parish  furnished 
three  or  four  hundred  vagrants.    IS  ay,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second  when  industry  began  td 
take  root  in  Britain,  the  poor-rates  amounted  to 
^665,000,  and  were  still  higher  at  the  revolution;  at 
which  time,  according  to  Gregory  King,  the  cdtta^ 
gers,  paupers,  and  vagrants,  amounted  to  one  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand;  amongst  "whoili 
neither  laliorers  nor  out-servants  were  included,  but 
were  numbered  distinctly  and  of  themselves  amounted 
to,one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 
These  cottagers^  paupers,  and  vagrants,  therefore  may 
be  considered  as  of  the  same  description  with  those  wk^ 
now  receive  alms  in  the  shape  of  poar-raiest  and  com-i* 
posed  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
England,  which  was  then  estimated  at  five  miUioim 
five  hundred  thousand.  According  to  Mr.  Playfidr^s 
*^  Statistical  Tables''  the  number  of  English  poor  re- 
ceiving relief  in  the  year  1804,  atnounted  to  nine 
hundred  thousand,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  present 
population  of  England.     In  the  ^^  Report  of  Dr.  ilil 
Garthshore  and  Patrick  Colquhoun^  Esq.  to  the  Soci'^ 
ety  Jor  bettering  the  condition  of  tlie  poor^'  &c.  &;c. 
published  in  March,  180}),  we  are  told  that  accor*- 
diug  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1803,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  poor  persons  relieved  during  that 
year  in  London,  (where  the  poor  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain,)  comprehending 
at!  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  besides 
Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Kensington^ 
Chelsea,  and  Islington,  including  a  population;  by 
the  Parliamentary  reti^rns  of  1801,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  846,845  persons,,  was  86,120;  a  little  nurr^ 
tluxn  ofie  tenth.    The  modes  of  relief  were 
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14,746,  were  maintained  in  sixty  workhouses,  at  the 
yearly  expense  of  pe^  head  each,      j[;i4    8^.  3^. 
21,877,  relieved  out  of  work  houses,        2  15    0 
33,187,  occasionally  relieved,        •  16    0 

16,310,  relieved,  not  parishioners,  i^np- 

posed  vagrants,  ^     £o    ^s.  Od^ 

^,120,  Total,  relieved  at  a  yearly  ex- 
pense of  about,     -     «£3 10,240    0    0 


The  number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  adults  who  receive  aid. 
These  statements,  therefore,  exhibit  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons,  poor  and  mendi- 
cant in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
since  the  Revolution  in  1088;  notwithstanding  thie 
increase  of  the  poor-rates  nomtna/Zy;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  amount  of  the  money  annually  expended,  owing 
to  the  necessary  and  constant  depreciation  in  the 
^ue  of  money,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  and  per- 
petual influx  of  wealth. 

And  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  not  only 
the  nmmher  of  poor,  proportional  to  the  increased 
population,  but  also  the  aminmt  of  money  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  wealth  of  Britain  applied  to  the 
jrelief  of  those  poor,  is  also  less  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  This  will  appear,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
follo^ng  table,  taken  from  l^v.  Colquhoun's  **  Trea- 
tise cm  Indigence;  exhibiting  a  general  view  .(^*  the 
national  resources /or  productive  labor,''  &c,  LondQn^i 
1806. 

TaWe  showing  the  progressive  rise  of  the  poor's 
rate,  public  revenue,  exports  and  population  of  Eng- 
iand^  from  1673  to  1803^  inclusive;  being  132  years. 
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1673  C 

1677^ 

1685( 

1698 

1700 

1751 

1776 

1783  r 

1784^ 
1785  ( 


I 


840,000 

608,333 

700,000 

819,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,920,316 

3,467,749 


■• 


800,000 


I 


2,001,855 

3,815,285 

8,523,540 

10,265,405 

15,096,112 


1 803  1 5,348,205  37,996,088 

— ~~  -  -  ^  -  *  — _    -   ■  -     — — ■ 


2,043,043 

4,086,087 

6,045,432 

12,599,112 

14,755,699 

16,300,725 


ysssa 

Bntlfliid 


nr 


fhaA 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,475,000 
6,467,000 
7^600,000 

8,010,000 


34,953,00019,000,000 


N.  B.  The  ojfficial  was  the  real  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, down  to  the  year  1 700 ;  after  which  it  fell  be* 
nind^  until  in  1803  it  was  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent, 
less.  .  This  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when  looking  at 
the  proportion  which  the  poor's  rate  bears  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  exports  of  England,  in  the  different 
periods  exhibited  in  the  following  table;  which  will 
show  the  gradual  iferr^cue  of  money  annually  expend* 
ed  for  the  relief  of  the  English  poor,  in  proportion  to 
,  the  increased  means  of  the  nation,  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  its  exports  and  public  revenue;  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  implying  an  augmentation  of  national 
wealth,  because  it  is  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether, 
drawn  from  imposts  on  consumption. 


Tean. 

PMr^Rtte. 

840,666 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 

3,467,749 
5,34»,205 

Refcnue. 

ProportioBof 

poorf»tf  to 

ntvnvc 

i<&  a  fraction 
nearly  ^ 
more  than  J 
not  quite  1-5. 
l-7th 

Exportti  riBB' 
value. 

2,043,043 

6,045,432 

13,599,112 

25,037,649 

60,143,201 

rrapOnlOB   Oft 

poor«Keto 
exporCi. 

f673 
1700 
1751 
1785 
1803 

1,800,000 

3,815,285 

8,523,540 

15,096,112 

^7,99SfiSS 

not  quite} 

1.7th 

1-llth 

Thus  in  the  course  of  less  than  the  last  150  years 
has  the  nundfer  of  paupers,i.e.  of  poor  receiving 
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in  England,  decreased  from  onefowrth  to  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  population;  and  the  money  annually  ex- 
pended in  relief  of  the  English  poor  has  decreased 
d|iring  the  same  period  from  the  proportion  of  om 
A^  to  one  seventh  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  from  the 
proportion  ofon^  third  to  one  eleventh  of  the  exports* 
Granting  that  the  value  of  money  in  Britain  sufiers 
an  average  depreciation  of  five  per  cent,  every  year; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  price  of  living  costs  about  dou* 
i)le  the  money-value  every  succeedmg  twenty  years ; 
then  the  i;.840,000,  of  1673  multiplied  by  «J  in  or- 
4der  to  bring  it  to  its  comparative  value  in  ISOS,  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  1 20  years,  will  give  more  than 
j£.5,348,205 ;  and  consequehtly  allow  rather  less 
jnoney  relatively  to  the  price  of  living  in  1 803,  to  be 
expended  in  relieving  9,000,000,  than  was  expended 
in  1673,  in  relieving  5,000,000,  of  people.  It  is  but 
just  to  state  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  draws  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions  from  these  same  premises ;  name- 
ly, the  increase  of  poor  in  number  and  expense. 

The  Parliamentary  returns  in  1803,give  the  follow- 
ing results  as  to  the  English  poor. 

Paupers  relieved  out  of  work-houses,  not  includ- 
ing children,  336,199  ; — ^pauper-children  under  five 
years  relieved,  120,236; — pauper-children  from  five 
to  fourteen  years  relieved,  194,914;— ^paupers  re- 
lieved in  work-houses,  including  children,  83,468; — 
paupers,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  mendicants,occasion^ 
ally  relieved,  305,899. 

Total,  1,040,716- 


Mr.  Colquhoun  estimates  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  burdens  on  the  comnmnity,  thus  ;•*— indigent 
persons,  1 ,040, 716 ; — ^mendicants,  50,000 ; — vagrants, 
gypsies,  &c,  20,000; — idle  and  immoral,  10,000; — 
depraved  women,     100,000; — vagabonds*    various^ 
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10,000 ; — ^lottery-Tagmiits,    1 0,000 ; — criniiiial  offen* 
ders,  80,000;— Total  1,820,716. 

His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  thp 
home  department  Slaving  anthorizai  Mr.  Martin«c€ 
Westminster,  to  ascertain  t^e  state  of  mendicity  in 
London,  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  for  several  years^ 
until  the  end  of  1 802,  when  his  report,  published  in 
March  1803,  gave  the  following  results. 

adults,    children,  total. 
I .  Mendicants  bdonging  to^ 

parishes  in  the  metropolis  f  «  « j  i       ^  i  so     ^  cno 

Ld  its  vicinity.  who^li-(2'^^* -^'*^2'-^^^ 

dt  alms  in  the  streets.       7 

5.  Vagrants  belongingtodis-^  < 
tant  parishes  having  set-5l,1S7^ — 1>467, — ^2,60^, 
tiements.                          j 

4.  Scottish  vagrants,  do.  195, —  3,09,—  504» 

6.  i^oro^  vagrants,  do.  90, —     87» —  177, 

Total,  6,000,— 9,288,— 15,288, 

The  annual  expense  of  these  medicants  to 'the  pub- 
lic is  about  iJ.90,000. 

The  proportion  of  poor  par  county  in  England  and 
*Wales,  is ; 

C    ni  ^  Poor 

le*.  ^        ^^^  ^^  jj^g  population, 

5.  Cumberland,  ComwaU,  Lan-^ 
caster,      Nottingham,      and  / 
East-Riding    of  Yorkshire ;  >7,  less  thanl-l5th. 
number  of  paupers  m  eadi  lOOi 

of  the  population.  j 

^ll^d*^'     ^'**^^'*"***^"^j8.1ess  than  1.13th, 


r 
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Counties.  \ ,      ^^        ,  ^ 

Iper  cmt.  on  the  popmation. 

4.  Lincoln,  Northnmberland,  Staf-1 

ford  and  North-Riding  of  York-  >  9,  above  I  - 1 1  th^ 

.  shire.  j 

4.  West-Riding  of  York,  Durham,  1  ,o,abovel-10th. 
i   Monmouth,  and  Salop.  j  v,<»i^yc*  ivuu 

4.  Bedford,  Chester,  Somerset,  & )  ,^        ,     ,     , 
Westmorland.  i  *^'  ^^^^^  ^"^^^* 

'6.  Cambridge,  Devon,  Hereford,^ 

Huntingdon,  Surrey,  and  Wor- >  13,   above  l-8th^ 
cester.  j 

5.  Herts,  Dorset,  Kent,.        ,  14,  above  l-7th. 
4.  Gloucester,  Leicester,  South-^ir     u^      i  m^i, 

amptoo,  and  Warwick.  j*^'  **^**^«  *-^*- 

%  Norfolk,  and  Northampton,  16,  under  l-6th. 

2.  Essex  and  Suffolk,  17,  above  l-6th. 

1.  Buckinghamshire,  18,  above  I -6th. 

1.  Oxfordshire,  20,              l-5th. 

1.  Berkshire,  21,  above  l-5th. 

2.  Sussex,  and  Wiltshire,  23,  nearly  l-4tii. 
1 2.  Counties  in  Wales,  averaging,      9,  above  1  - 1 1  th . 

In  England  and  Wales,  somewhat  less  than  one^ 
fUnth  of  the  population  were  paupers  in  1803« 

That  the  British  poor  are  better  fed,  clothed  and 
lodged  now  than  their  ancestors  were  we  have  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  '^  Thoughts^ 
$md  details  on  ScarcUy^^  before  cited.  "  Whether 
what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  philosophical  hap- 
piness of  the  laborious  classes,  is  increased  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  The  seat  of  that  species  of  happiness  isl 
in  the  mind  ;  and  there  are  few  data  to  ascertain  th^ 
comparative  state  of  the  mind  at  any  two  periods. 
Philosophical  happiness  is  to  want  little.  Civil  or 
Tolgar  happiness  is  to  want  much  and  to  enjoy  much.. 
If  the  happiness  of  the  aitima/ man,  which  certainly 
goes  somewhere  towards  the  happiness  of  the  ration- 
al man^  be  the  object  of  our  estimate ;  then  I  assert 
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without  the  least  hesitation  that  the  condition  of 
those  who  laJbor,  in  all  descriptions  of  labor,  and  in 
all  graduations  of  labor,  from  the  highest  to  the  low* 
est  inclusively  is  on  the  whole  extremely  meliorated  ; 
if  more  and  better  food  is  any  standard  of  melioration. 
They  work  more  it  is  certain;  but  they  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  their  augmented  labor.  As  to  the  fact  of 
the  melioration  of  their  diet,  I  shall  enter  into  the 
detail  of  proof  whenever  I  am  called  upon  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of  contenting  them 
with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  finest  flour, 
and  meat  of  the  first  quality,  is  proof  sufficient.  I 
further  assert  that  even  under  all  the  hardships  of  the 
lastyear(1795,  a  year  of  tmcotmnou  scarcity  in  Bri* 
tain)  the  laboring  people  did  either  out  of  their  direct 
^ains  or  from  charity,  in  (act/are  better  than  they  did 
m  seasons  of  cotnmon  plenty ^  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ; 
pr  even  at  the  period  of  my  English  observation 
which  is  about  forty-four  years.  I  even  assert  that 
full  as  many  in  that  class  as  §ver  were  known  to  do  it 
before,  continued  to  save  money;  and  this  I  can 
prove  so  far  as  my  own  information  and  experience 
extend." 

A  decisive  proof  that  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  in  Britain  a/  present  is  superior 
in  the  essential  articles  of  food,  clothing,and  lodging 
to  that  of  the  same  class  at  any  former  period ;  is  to 
be  found  in  the  decreasing  proportion  of  her  annual 
deaths.  Mr.  Malthus  in  the  1st.  Vol.  pp.  468, 481, 
of  his  invaluable  *'  Essay  on  Populations^  says  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  England  is  suppose^ 
to  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  1 1 7  to  100,  firointv 
the  year  1780  to  1804;  or  at  any  rate  the  deaths  to 
have  been  at  least  one  in  forty  in  1804,  and  only  one 
in  thirty-six  in  1780,  giving  an  improved  healthiness 
of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  throughout  the  country  in  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years ;  which,  as  the  lower  or* 
ders  form  so  large  a  majority  of  the  whole  population. 
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demonstrates  a  very  great  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition and  general  happiness. 

The  following  prices  of  labor  and  wheat y  &c.  are 
taken  from  the  5th  volume  of "  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ^  The  average  increase  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  labor  in  1804  above  that  in 
1790,  throughout  England,  was  47  joercm^.;  of  black- 
smith's work  in  tin,  plough-irons^  chains,  shoeing,  35 
Eer  cent;  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  thatcher,  collar  ma- 
er,  41  per  cent. ;  average  increase  of  rent,  tithe,  pa- 
rish-taxes, 59^  per  cent. ;  of  an  acre  of  turnips,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  38  per  cent. ;  of  manure,  62  per  cent. ; 
making  a  total  average  increase  in  price  of  52  pet* 
cent,  in  fourteen  years.  The  average  increase  through- 
out Scotland  during  the  same  period  is,  of  rent,  73  per 
cent.;  rates,  69  per  cent.;  agricultural  labor,  56  per 
C^nt. ;  artisans,  65  per  cent. ;  manure,  89  per  cent. ; 
total  average  increase  in  price,  of  70  per  cent.  In 
J  790  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  was  65. ; 
in  1800,  7*.  6rf.;  in  1804,  8^.  A\d.  This  statement 
shows  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Britain  fully  keeps 
pace  in  its  increase  with  the  rise  in  expense  of  pro- 
visions and  the  other  means  of  living.  See  7.  Burke, 
pp.  379, 399,  for  the  reasons  why  labor  sxid  provisions 
should  be  suffered,  like  all  other  commodities,  to  find 
their  level  of  price  according  to  the  effectual  demand 
for  them  in  the  existing  market. 

And  study  the  whole  of  Dr.  Smith's  "  Wealth  of 
NationSy^'  &c.  the  great  leading  object  of  this  incom* 
parable  work  being  to  prove  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  conducting  a  nation  to  permanent  wealth 
and  power  is  to  follow  the  natural  order  of  things, 
to  allow  every  individual  within  the  limits  of  justice, 
to  pursue  the  instinct  of  his  nature  to  better  his  own 
condition,  to  promote  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way^ 
and  to  bring  his  capital  of  talent,  knowledge,  pro- 
perty, and  labor,  into  the  freest  competition  with  that 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  every  market. 

23 
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That  a  certain  niuubar  of  the  memhera  of  a  com'- 
muaity  must  be  always  depeodaat  upon  that  eom^ 
munity  for  support,  arises  partly  from  the  unavoida* 
ble  fluctuatiOQs  in  the  demand  for  labor,  partly  fron 
disease  and  accident,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
and  characteristic  improvidence  of  that  class  <^peo^ 
pie  whose  activity  is  in  a  great  Hieasure  stifled  by 
poverty  and  ignorance.  This  improvidence  no  doubt 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  system  of  poor-laws  ia 
England,  which  at  all  times  promises  a  certamty  of 
relief  to  idleness.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  not  as 
yet  afflicted  with  the  English  method  of  providing 
£>r  the  poor.  For  full  and  detailed  information  upoa 
the  evil  tendencies  oi  the  poor-law  system  in  £ng«* 
laad,  see  the  ''  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  tJie  poor^''  Vols.  1 , 2, 3,  4,  and  6,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1802 — 3 — 4-— 6 — 7.  And  for 
the  foundation  ol  the  evil  consult,  Vol.  2.  pp.  149, 
188,  of  the  ''  Essay  on  PopuUUion,''  by  that  distin* 
guished  political  philosopher  Mr.  Malthus.  These^ 
poor-laws  have  now  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  past  been  proclaiming  in  the  loudest  and  most 
intelligible  language  their  own  pernicious  tendaicies 
to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  the  active  industry  of  the  la^ 
boring  orders  of  the  community.  IVot  now  to  men* 
tipn  the  various  acts  of  the  English  Parliament  rela- 
ting to  this  subject,  made  in  the  times  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
Philip  and  Mary,  let  us  only  briefly  notice  that  pas-* 
sed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  43d  Eliz.  c.  2.  s.  1. — ordains  that  the  over- 
seers of  each  parish  shall  find  materials  and  work  for 
the  children  of  all  those  who  cannot  maintain  their 
own  offspring;  and  also  for  all  persons  married  or 
unmarried,  having  no  money  to  maintain  them,  aad 
using  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  by  which  to  get 
their  living;  and  also  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  ail 
the  impotent  poor  who  cannot  find  it  for  themselves. 
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But  this  statute  cannot  effect  impossibilities;  an  fingf 
lish  act  of  parliaiaent  can  never  work  a  miracle.  Tbs 
position  is  now  for  ever  settled  by  Mr.  Malthns,  who 
draws'  his  proofs  from  the  observation  and  the  re- 
ceded experience  of  all  ages,  that  the  principle  of 
population  always  outruns  the  means  of  subsistence; 
ftat  man  has  the  power  of  multiplying  his  species 
feu*  surpassing  in  rapidity  and  force  the  capacity  of 
&e  earth  to  produce  food ;  that  populatioa  increases  in 
ageometricaly  while  the  means  of  subsistence  increase 
only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Indeed  this  dispro- 
portion between  the  power  of  multiplying  the  species 
and  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  pervades 
all  created  nature,  animal  and  vegetable;  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea^ 
and  the  plants  of  the  earth,  have  all,  as  well  as  man« 
a  far  greater  power  of  reproducing  their  kind  than 
their  respective  elements  have  of  providing  food  and 
nourishment  for  their  animal  and  vegetable  progeny. 
Dr.  Cl^ke,  in  his  very  admirable  and  excellent 
'*  Commentary  on  the  Biblei'  &c.  published  in  Lon* 
don  in  1810,  and  re-published  in  New- York  in  1811, 
bas  the  following  note,  illustrating  the  great  repro^ 
ductive  power  of  vegetables. — Genesis,  chapter  Ist, 
Terse  V2th— Whose  seed  was  in  itself.  "  Which  has 
the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seeds,  slips,  roots^ 
&c.  ad  infinitum;  which  contains  in  itself  all  the  ru* 
diments  of  the  future  plant  through  its  endless  gene* 
rations.  The  astonishing  power  with  which  God  has 
endued  the  v^etabie  creation  to  multiply  its  differ* 
£nt  species,  may  foe  instanced  in  the  seed  of  the  elm. 
This  tree  produces  one  thousand  ^e  hundred  and 
mghty-four  ndUions  of  seeds;  and  each  of  these  seeds 
has  tiie  powar  of  producing  the  same  number.  At 
first  ofne  seed  is  deposited  in  the  earth ;  fi*om  this  one 
a  tree  springs,  which  in  the  course  of  its  v^etative 
life  produces  1,584,000,000  of  seeds.  This  is  the 
yirst  generation.    The  second  generation  will  amomv 
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to  lu)o  mUHansJive  kundr^and  ten  thau$a$ulimd^/fy^ 
six  biUUms.  The  third  generation  will  amount  to 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  andJifty-^glU  quadril^ 
lions,  seven  hundred  and  twenty^seven  thousand  and 
Jorty  trillions.  When  we  allow  the  most  confined 
space  in  which  a  tree  can  grow,  it  appears  that  the 
seeds  of  the  third  generation  from  one  elm  would  be 
many  myriads  of  times  more  than  sufficient  to  stock 
the  wh^  supei^cies  of  all  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system." 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  the  mass  of  human  popu* 
lation  in  any  given  country,  must  always  be  measured 
and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  food  in  that  country ; 
for  where  there  are  no  means  of  subsistence  people 
must  die.  But  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  requires  that 
work,  materials,  and  food,  shall  be  provided  for  aU 
the  poor  who  want  such  things.  As  if  the  overseers 
of  an  English  parish,  with  a  country-justice  in  their 
van,  could  create  work  and  materials  wh^e  there 
was  no  effectual  demand  for  them ;  or  could  manu- 
facture food  when  it  did  not  exist  in  the  kingdom. 
What  is  this  but  holding  up  a  high  bounty  for  the 
production  of  a  greater  population  than  the  country 
can  actually  maintain;  whence  the  consequent  ia«- 
crease  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  by  penury,  disease, 
and  all  the  complicated  miseries  of  famine?  The 
English  poor  are  thus  prevented  from  being  taught 
this  important  truth;  that  no  individual  human  beings 
who  cannot  maintain  a  wife  and  family  has  any  busi- 
ness with  them ;  has  any  right  to  entail  them  as  addi- 
tional incumbrances  dn  the  community.  Whence, 
without  the  least  exercise  of  reflection  or  calculation, 
they  proceed  to  augment  the  mass  of  be^arly  popu- 
lation to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  which  tlie  coun- 
try can  adequately  support;  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  land  to  produce  the  full  means  of  subsistence  for 
them;  because  the  Legislature  has  invited  them  to 
introduce  into  the  world  any  number  of  unnecessary 
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and  superfluous  childreii  they  please,  and  to  look  to 
the  parish  for  food  and  covering.  See  also  Stewart's 
'*  J^'OUtical  Economy,''  book  1st,  chapters  12,  13,  ou 
the  folly  of  forcing  marriages,  and  the  consequ^it 
production  of  a  too  numerous  popidation  in  the  com* 
munity;  and  likewise  Lord  Karnes's  '^  Sketdies  ojthe 
Hisiorif  of  Man,''  Vol.  3.  pp.  76—107. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  fatal  effects  of 
Government's  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  the 
lower  orders,  respecting  their  sustenance  and  labor, 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated.   The  following  citation 
is  taken  from  this  great  statesman's  works.  Vol.  7. 
pp:  376—416.  Vol.  8.  pp.  367—369.     "  To  provide 
for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment.    It  would  be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen 
to  think  they  can  do  it     The  people  maintain  Uiem^ 
and  not  they  the  people.     It  is  in  the  power  of  go- 
Temment  to  prevent  much  evil;  it  can  do  very  little 
positive  good,  in  this  or  perhaps  in  any  thing  else.    It 
is  not  only  so  of  the  state  and  statesman,  but  of  all 
the  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  rich ;  they  are  the 
pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by  their 
superfluity.   They  are  under  an  absolute,  hereditary, 
and  indefeasible  dependence  on  those  who  labor,  and 
are  nUscalled  the  poor.   The  laboring  people  are  only 
poor  because  they  are  numerous.     ]N  umbers  in  their 
nature  imply  poverty.     In  a  fair  distribution  among 
a  vast  multitude  none  can  have  much.    That  class 
of  dependent  pensioners  called  the  rich,  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  that  if  all  their  throats  were  cut,  and 
a  distribution  made  of  all  they  consume  in  a  year,  it 
would  not  give  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  for  one 
nights  supper  to  those  who  labor,  and  who  in  reality 
feed  both  the  pensioners  and  themselves. 

"  But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cut, 
nor  their  magazines  plundered;  because  in  their  per* 
sons  they  are  trustees  for  those  who  labor,  and  their 
hoards  are  the  banking-houses  of  these  latter.  Whe« 
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tiier  they  mean  it  or  not,  they  do  in  effect  corecyte 
their  trust;  some  with  more,  some  with  less  fidehty 
and  judgment  But  on  the  whole  the  duty  is  perw 
formed,  and  ev^y  thing  returns,  deducting  sotne 
very  trifling  commission  and  discount,  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  rose.  When  the  poor  rise  to  desirajr 
the  rich,  they  act  as  wisely  for  their  own  purposes,  as 
when  they  bum  mills  and  throw  com  into  the  river 
to  make  bread  cheap.  Nothing  can  be  so  base  and 
so  wicked,  as  the  political  canting  language,  **  the 
laboring  poor.**  Let  compassion  be  shewn  in  action, 
the  more  the  better,  according  to  every  man's  abi« 
lity;  but  let  there  be  fu>  lamentation  of  their  condi« 
tion ;  it  is  only  an  insult  to  their  miserable  understand* 
logs.  It  arises  from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  to* 
tal  want  of  thought.  Want  of  one  kind  was  never 
relieved  by  want  of  any  other  kind.  Patience,  labor, 
sobriety,  frugality  and  religion,  should  be  recora* 
mended  to  them ;  all  the  rest  is  downright^aiiif.  It 
is  horrible  to  call  them  **  the  once  happy  laborer.'' 

**  The  state  ought  to  confine  itself  to  what  regards 
the  state,  or  the  creatures  of  the  state;  namely,  the 
exterior  establishment  of  its  religion ;  its  magistracy ; 
its  revenue;  its  military  force  by  sea  and  land;  the 
corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to  its  fiat;  in  ^et 
word,  to  every  thing  that  is  trufy  and  properly  public ; 
to  the  public  peace;  to  the  public  safety;  to  the  pub- 
lic order;  to  the  public  prosperity.  In  \\s preventive 
police  it  ought  to  be  sparing  of  its  efforts ;  and  to  em- 
ploy means  rather  few,  unfrequent,  and  strong,  than 
many  and  frequent,  and  of  course  as  they  multiply 
their  puny  politic  race,  and  dvrindle,  small  and  feeble. 
Statesmen  who  know  themselves,  will,  with  ihe  dig* 
nity  which  belongs  to  wisdom,  proceed  only  in  this 
the  superior  orb  and  first  mover  of  their  duty,  stea- 
dily, vigilantly,  severely,  courageously:  whatever  re- 
mains  will  in  a  manner  provide  for  itself  But  as  they 
descend  from  a  state  to  a  province,  from  a  provin<:e 
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to  a  paiifi^,  and  from  a  piarish  to  a  private  bouse; 
tfaey  go  OD  acceleraied  in  their  lall.  They  cagmat  do 
Ibe  lowefirt;4aty ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  try  it,  they 
will  certainly  &il  in  the  higher.  They  ought  to  know 
the  different  departments  of  things;  what  belongs  to 
1ftw$^  and  what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To 
^ese  great  politicians  may  give  a  leaning;  but  diey 
cannotfgive  a  law.  Out  Legislature  has  £iilen  into 
this  iaslt  as  wdl  as  other  governments;  all  have  faIl-> 
m  into  it  more  or  less.       # 

^  L^  government  protect  and  encourage  industry ; 
secure  prop^ty  ;  repress  violence ;  and  discounter 
l^ance  fraud;  it  is  a//  that  they  have  to  do.  In  oth-^ 
er  respects  the  less  they  meddle  in  tliese  affairs  the 
better;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Master  and 
tfaeir's.  We  are  in  a  constitution  of  things  wherein 
^  Modo  sol  fdmiuSy  mode  canipit  imberJ'*  The  vig« 
orous  and  laborious  class  of  life  has  lately  got  from 
the  ban  ton  of  the  humanity  of  this  day  the  name  of 
**  the  laboring  poqr.^  We  have  heard  many  plans 
lor  the  relief  of  *'  the  laboring  poorJ^  This  puling 
jaigon  is  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolish.  In  med- 
dling with  great  affiurs,  weakness  is  never  innoxious. 
Hitherto  the  name  of pooTj  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
18  used  to  excite  compassion,  has  not  been  used  for 
those  who  iCon,  but  for  those  who  cannot  labor,  for 
the  sick  and  infirm ;  for  orphan  infancy ;  for  lan- 
guishing and  decrepid  age;  but  when  we  affect  to  pi-- 
Uf  as  poor  those  who  must  labor  or  the  worid  cannot 
exist,  we  are  trifling  with  the  condition  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  conunon  doom  of  man  that  he  must  eat  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  that  is,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  body,  or  the  sweat  of  his  mind.  If  this 
toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  curses  of  the  Father  of  all  blessings ; — 
it  is  tempered  with  many  alleviations,  many  com- 
forts. Every  attempt  to  fly  from  it  and  to  refuse  the 
very  termd  oS,  our  existence,  becomes  much  more 
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truly  a  curse ;  and  heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall- 
upon  those  who  would  elude  the  tasks  which  are- 
put  upon  them  by  the  Great  Master  Workman  of 
the  worldywho  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures  sym^ 
pathizes  wijth  their  weakness ;  and  speaking  of  a  cre- 
ation wrought  by  mere  will  out  of  nothing,  speaks 
of  six  days  of /tifror,  and  one  of  rest.  I  do  not  call  a 
healthy,  young  man,  cheerful  in  his  mind  and  vigo* 
rous  in  his  arms ;  1  cannot  call  Auch  a  mBnpoor  f-^ 
I  cannot  pity  my  kind  as#  kind  merely  because  they 
are  men.  This  affected  pity  only  tends  to  dissatis- 
fy them  with  their  condijtion;  and  to  teach  them  to 
«eek  resources  where  no  resources  are  to  be  found ; 
in  something  else  than  their  own  industry,  and  frugal- 
ity, and  sobriety." 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  that  great 
national  curse  in  England,the  system  of /^oor^/ati;^, the 
proportion  which  the  laboring  classes  at  present  ob- 
tain of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  community  is 
muchgreaierthan  that  which  they  enjoyed  previous  to 
the  improvements  introduced  into  the  country  within 
-the  last  twenty  years  by  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
manu&ctures,  and  commerce;  and  the  consequent 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  their  condition  is  be- 
come both  positively  and  relatively  improved.  la 
addition  also  to  the  public  and  private  charities  in 
Britain,  amounting  annually  to  an  expenditure  of 
fifteen  millions  sterling  in  the  relief  of  her  own  native, 
poor  ;  her  people  send  large  sums  yearly  to  conti-t 
pental  Europe  in  order  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  its 
inhabitants  occasioned  by  the  calamities  of  a  long 
protracted  warfare,  and  the  severe  pressure  of  mili- 
tary despdtism.  This  was  peculiarly  exemplified  iu 
the  year  1805,  when  the  French  had  reduced  Ulm 
audits  neighborhood  to  great  distress,  previous  to 
the  capture  of  General  Mack's  army.  Some  Ger- 
man correspondents  of  a  Minister  to  a  foreign  con- 
gregation in  London,   wrote  tp  him  sun  account  of 
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ftdr  situation;  these  letters  he  communicated  to 
some  gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  together  with  their 
friends,  and  tlie  public,  which  was  called  on  for  its 
charity,  sent  £,  23,o0()  immediately  to  the  sufferers. 
The  societies  for  relievingyorefg'ner^  in  distress  are 
numerous  in  Britain,  and  distribute  large  sums  of 
money  annually  in  relieving  not  only  those  who  re- 
side in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  many  who 
live  abroad  on  the  European  continent,  or  elsewhere. 
For  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  public  and  private 
charities,  including  asylums,  hospitals,  charity- 
schools,  &c.  &c.  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  see  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  "  Treatise  an  tlie  Police  of  the  Metrop- 
afoj'^&c.  7th  Edition,  published  in  1806,  pp.  357 — 
575.  These  charities  in  London  alone  giveaway 
annuaUy  in  relief  to  the  poor,  sick,  maimed,  &c.  a- 
bove  a  rnilUon  sterling. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  unrivalled  lib- 
erality of  the  British  nation  in  all  that  relates  to  char- 
ity towards  their  poor  and  distressed  fellow  creatures 
all  over  the  globe,  \i  in  addition  to  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
account,  the  following  references  are  examined ;  to 
wit,  "  Literary  Panorama^''  Vol.  1st,  p.  341,  giving 
an  account  of  the  twelfth  report  of  the  "  Missiotuiry 
Society,*'  May  15th,  1806; — p.  578,  containing  an 
account  of  the  plan  of  a  ^^protestant  dissenten^^s  gram* 
vutr schoolj' m  England;  and  also  of '* free-c/iapek 
mnd  chur  dies  for  tltepoor^'  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  England ;  p.  824,  containing  accounts  of  "  Tlit 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,^'  in  Lon- 
don; of  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Mission  to  Tartary ;'  of 
the  "  Hibernian  Society  foi^  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knmcledge  in  Ireland;'  of  the  ^^free-scliool  for  Jav* 
ish  children  in  LiOndonf'  of  the  ^^  British  and  fo* 
reign  Bible  Society  ;^^  of  the  **  Asylum  for  unfor^ 
innate  females  ;^ — p.  1296,  containing  accounts  of 
**  EstMlishments  jor  French  Emig%dnts;^'  of  the 
*•  Quaker's  school  at  Ackworth;''  of  the  ^*  School  for 

34 
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the  indigent  Mind'' in  St.  Cecil's  Fields,  Surrey ;-~ 
**  Literary  Panorama,''  Vol.  2d,  p.  394,  contaiaing 
accounts  of  Mr.  Beckwith's  "  plan  Jar  preventing 
abuses  in  any  of'  the  charUahk  donations  oj  England 
and  Wales;"  of  the  ''African  Institution;'^— ''Li- 
terary Panorama,'  2d  Vol.  p.  640,  coataining  ac« 
counts  of  the  "  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  Ladies'  JBe- 
nevotent  Society;" — p.  753,  containing  an  account 
of  the  plan  of  "  a  proposed  society  Jar  preventing  cn«- 
eity  to  animals  ;"--^'p.  989,  containing  accounts  of 
tlie  " ^ew  Rupture  Society;"  of  the  "deaf  and 
dumb  Asylum  f'  of  the  "  undent  MasoTis  of  Eng^ 
land;"  of  the  distribution  of  Hibles  and  religious 
hooks  among  the  poor  in  Ireland;" — p.  1203,  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  "  Society  for  relieving  the 
distressed  tnludntants  of  Germany ^  and  other  parts  of 
Hie  European  contifient ;"  of  the  "  Quaker's  Socie^ 
ty;" — Literary  Patwrama"  vol.  3d,  p.  89,  contain- 
ing accountis  of  the  "  Compassionate-List  Society;^ 
of  the  "  EstahUskment  for  the  fcidows  of  officers  ;** 
of  the  "  Female  Penitentiary;"  of  the  '*  Windsor 
Lancaster  plan  school;"  of  the  "  Cockermouth  Dis^ 
pensary ;"  of  the  "  Worcester  General  Infirmary;^ 
-^p.  309,  containing  accounts  of  "  The  Report  of 
tli/e  African  histitutimi"  July  15th,  1807;  of  the 
"  Hereford  Musical  c/iarity ;"  of  the  "  Bristol  a»- 
nwd  meeting  of  clergy  and  sons  of  clergy ;"  of  the 
*'  Protestant  Dissenters  Grammar^ckooL ;'  of  the 
"  Norwich  Dispensary;"  of  the  "  Nottingham  Ge-- 
neral  Hospital  Meeting ;"  of  the  "  Leicester  Infir^ 
mary;"  of  the  **  Salisbury  hifirmary ;"  of  the 
*'  Anderson  charity  school  in  Scotland;" — p.  538, 
containing  accounts  of  "  Wliite-chapel  charity^ 
school;"  of  the  "Society  for  th^  suppression  €>f 
vice;"  of  the  "  Sherijf^s  fund,"'  instituted  in  1808  ; 
of  the  "  Birmingham  General  Hospital;"  of  the 
"Sheffield  Charify-school ;"  of  the  "Leeds  House 
of  jHecovery  ;"—p.    701,    containing    accounts    of 
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"  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  f*  6f  the 
"  relief  of  toidows  atui  orphans  of  clergy ;'  of  "  relief 
of    British    prisoners    in    France  f     of   the    *So- 
ciety  of  Universal  Good-will  at   Norwich;  of  the 
''Scottish  Hospital r  of  the  '* Society  of  St.  Pa-. 
trick,""  Liverpool ;  of  the    "  Denbigh  Dispensary^ 
Wales ;  of  the  "  Society  for  the  reli^'  of  Danish  and 
Norwegian  Masters  afid  Mates  of  Merchant  vessels  ;*' 
— p.  991,  containing  an  account  of  the  '^Jew*s  Hos^ 
pital,'^  at  Mile-End;— p.   1218,  containing   an  ac- 
count of  the  "  Society  for-  the  relief  of  British  prii- 
soners  in  France ;" — "  Literary  Panoranut,""  vol.  4th, 
p.  87,  containing  accounts  of  the  "  Friendly  Female 
Sodety,""  instituted  in  1802 ;  of  the  "  Hull  Society  for 
the  suppression  of  Vice;"* — p.  604,  containing  accounts 
of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,''  fourth 
Report,  May  4th,  1808;  of  the   ''  Asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,''  in  London ;  of  the  "  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa;"  of  the  "  British  lying-in  Hox* 
pitalfar  married  women,  in  Broienlow-street^  Long- 
acre  ;""  of  the  "  Hibernian  religious  Society,"  theit 
Report   April    18th,    1808;   of  the   "  Sofis  of  the 
Clergy  charity;"  of  the    ''Middlesex    Hospital;'' 
of  the  "  Society  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  widows 
and  children  qfprotestant  dissenting  Ministers  decea- 
sed;" of  the  " Literary  Fund;' — p.  707,  account  of 
**  Means  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  small-pox  infec- 
tion;"— p.  917,  accounts  of  ''  Lmidm  female  petii- 
ieniiary ;"  of  "  Eighth  anniversary  of  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa    and  the   East;"  of  **  relieving 
scarcity  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;"  of  "  all  the 
charity  children  in  the  metropolis ;'  of   "  Society  of 
friends  of  Foreigners   in   distress"    their    Report 
April  7th,  1808;— p.  1133,  account  of  the  **  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Christian knmoUdge"  at  St.  David's, 
W^ales; — "  Literary  Panorama"  vol.  5th,  p.  81, ac- 
count of  "  Royal  Military  Asylum,  C/ielsea"  estab- 
lished in  1806 ;  of  "  Fund  to  release  debtors  T-^-p. 
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295,  account  of!  ^^  Swedish  patriotic  fwnd  in  Lon* 
don  ;^  of  the    ^^  African '  and   Asiatic    Society ;" 
of  the   "  RadcUffe  Infirmary;'  of  the  "   West  of 
Engkmd  hifirmary ;"  of  the  "  Worcester  General  Jn^ 
Jirnutry;'  of  the  irloucester   Music-ckarity ;''  of  the 
"  Bimungliam  MusiC'Charity ;'   of  the  **  Neu^castle 
LyinffHH  Institution;''  of  the  ^*  Whitehaveti  Dispen^ 
sary ; ' — p.  503,  account  of  '*  Society  Jor  retiej  of  dis* 
tressed  afid    indigent  women ;' — p.  7 1 0,  account  of 
"  ^aval  and  military  Bible  Society ;" — p.  903,  ac- 
count of  **  Society  Jor  relievi'ng  Spanish  patriots^"  in- 
stituted in  1808;  of  '*  Manchester  ladies'  Society  for 
employing  the  poor;'  of  "  Highland  Society  oj  Scot^ 
laud;'' — "  Literary  Panorawuy"  Vol.  6th,  p  86,  ac- 
count of  '*  Society  foi'  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor;"  of  a  "  Charity  for  the  blind;"  of  "  Circulate 
ifigcliarity  sclioolsin  North-Waies ;'  p.  280,  account 
of  '^  London  society  Jor  promoting  Christianity  omeng 
the  /eirV  established  in  1809;   oi '^  Society  Jor  re-- 
lief  of  chimneysweepers ;"  of  **  York  society  Jor  sup^ 
pression  of  vice;'^ — p.  488,  account  of  the  "  London 
Hospital^  White-Chapel- Road ;" — ^p. 695,  accounted 
*'  MidMesex  Hospital;'  of  ''  Charity  children  anm- 
versary"  June  1st,  1809,  in  number  e^ht  thousand; 
of  "  Friends  oJ  foreipiers  in  distress;"  p.  906,  ac- 
count of  *^  Society  for  missions  to  Africa  and  the  East^* 
in  1810; — '' Literary  Panorama"  Vol.  8th,  p.  8^ 
account  of  "  Society  for  the  support  and  encourage^ 
ment  of  Sunday-schools  in  England^  Waks^  Ireland^ 
and  adjacent  Islands"  11th  April,  1810;  of"  Asylum 
for  female  orphans;"  of  the  "  Foundling  Hospital;^ 
of  the  "  Theatrical  Fund;"— p.  262,  account  of  "  Bri- 
tish andforeiffn  Bible  society  "  IJBIO;  of  the  "  Lite- 
rary Ftmd"  m  1810 ; — p.  526,  account  of  "  Ajrican. 
Institution"  4th  Report,  28th  March,  1810. 

Amidst  this  host  of  British  charities,  a  few  words 
must  be  allotted  to  the  mention  of  one  not  yet  enu- 
merated ;  the ''  Patriotic  Fund"  established  20th  July, 
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1603.  So  early  as  the  28th  FelH*uary,  1806,  in  lest 
tiian  three  years  from  its  institution,  as  appears  by 
the  "  Third  Report  y'  of  their  committee,  dated  1st 
March,  1806,  their  subscriptions  and  dividends  a* 
mounted  to  £338,693  lis.  8d.  exclusive  of  ^2 1, 200 
jMibscribed  in  three  per  cent,  consols,  stock.  Of  thig 
money  the  sums  paid  and  voted  were  £,  1 05,276  2s.  4d. 
by  which  relief  had  been  afforded  to  2, 1 40  officers 
iHid  privates  vrounded  or  disabled,  and  to  570  wi- 
dows, orphans,  parents,  or  other  relations  of  those 
killed  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  honorary 
gratuities  have  been  conferred  in  153  instances  of 
successful  exertions  of  valor  or  merit.  The  subscri* 
hers  to  this  charity  are  of  all  the  different  societies 
and  sects,  civil  and  religious,  in  Britain;  and  have 
annually  increased  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of 
their  donations,  from  the  year  1 803,  the  first  estab«* 
lishment  of  the  Institution,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  close  of  1810. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  vulgar  declamation  that 
the  great  increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce  in 
Britain  has  brought  along  with  it  a  correspondent 
increase  of  dissipation  and  profligacy  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  a  provision  of  pity 
is  shed  over  the  present  depraved  morals  of  the  En- 
glish poor,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  unsullied 
purity  of  their  "  simple  and  innocent'^  ancestors.  But 
a  recurrence  to  historical  facts  will  prove  this  cant 
to  be  as  false  as  it  is  common.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years,  72,000  thieves  and  rogues  besides 
other  malefactors  were  hanged  in  England  ;  making 
an  average  of  two  tiumsand  offenders  executed  each 
year,  during  this  monarch's  reign.  In  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth's  reign,  nearly  four  hundred  malefactors  were 
annually  hanged  for  theft  and  robbery.  But  during 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  not  more  than  an  aver- 
age oiJifty  each  year  have  been  hanged  for  these 
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crimes,  in  all  Great*Britain ;  yet  the  population  of 
Great-Britain  is  now  more  than  quadruple  that  which 
England  possessed  in  Elizabeth's  time.  And  in  no 
comitry  under  the  cope  of  Heaven  are  the  laws,  as 
they  are  now  administered,  more  mild  and  well-de- 
fined; in  no  country  are  the  judges  of  the  tribunals 
more  upright  and  independent  than  in  Britain. 

In  truth  nothing  can  be  a  grosser  contradiction  to 
all  the  testimotiy  of  human  experience  than  to  assert 
that  with  the  increase  of  civilization  in  a  community 
the  progress  of  crime  increases.  All  the  records  of 
history  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  pro(K>rtioQ 
which  crime  bears  to  the  barbarism  of  nations. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  all  ages ;  it  is  so  now.  On 
the  European  continent  the  least  civilized  are  the 
most  criminal  people.  In  the^  city  of  Naples  alone, 
upon  an  average,  eight  hundred  asmssinations  are  an* 
»iia%  committed ;  besides  numberless  other  crimes 
of  various  kinds.  The  cause  is,  the  Italians  are  more 
barbarous  than  the  Germans,  ^nd  other  people  of  the 
continent.  In  Britain  criminality  follows  with  equal 
steps  the  career  of  civilization.  In  Ireland,  crimes 
are  inexpressibly  more  frequent  than  in  England  ; 
and  in  England  more  frequent  than  in  Scotland. 
The  reader  will  find  many  facts  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition, that  civilization  diminishes  the,  amount  of 
crime  in  a  community,  and  e  conversOy  in  M.  Villers's 
*^  Essay  an  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Reformat 
tion  of  Z-tcfAer/' before  referred  to. 

But  as  the  Eloquence  of/acts  is  of  all  the  species  of 
eloquence,  the  most  resistless,  the  following  table 
and  remarks  are  subjoined  ;  taken  from  the  "  Lite^ 
rary  Panoranmy^  Vol.  4,  pp.  525 — 630 ;  and  introK 
duced  to  the  reader  by  the  Editors  of  L.  P.  in  these 
words:  "  This  paper  we  are  favored  with  front 
OMthority;  it  has  never  been  published." 

Number  of  offenders  committed  in  1805;  also  of 
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fmpers  in  each  county  with  their  average  proportion 
in  each  lUO  of  population. 

Counties.       Offenders. 


Northern  Circuit. 
Yorkshire,  245, 

Durham,  27, 

Mortbumberland,  38, 
Cumberland,  18^ 
Westmoreland,  6, 
Lancaster,  371, 


Total, 


705, 


Midland  Circuit. 
Northampton*      42> 
Rutland,  4, 

Lincoln,  58, 

Mottingbamshire,  74, 
Derbyshire,  39, 
Leicestershire,.  47,. 
Warwickshire,    160, 


Total, 


424,' 


Norfolk  Circuit. 
Bucks,  33, 

Bedfordshire,  20, 
Huntingdonshire,  15, 
Cambridgeshire,  40, 
Suffolk,  109, 

Norfolk,  163, 


Total, 


380, 


Paupers. 

77,061, 
15,307, 
14,304, 
8,443, 
4,615, 
46,200, 


^  paopers  in 
(.each  100. 

10, 

n, 

7, 


166,530,     C  average  8  ia 
4  each  100. 


20,534, 
1,338, 
18,845, 
0,806, 
13,167, 
19,.154, 
30,200, 


16, 
8, 

7, 
8, 

15. 

15, 


113,044,       average  II. 


■«««•■ 


■*    I    '. 


19,650, 

18, 

7,276, 

11, 

4,746, 

13, 

11,294, 

IS, 

36,110, 

17, 

42,707, 

16, 

121 ,783,        average  1 5. 
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Counties.        Offenders. 

Oxford  CireuU. 
Berks,  62, 

Oxfordshire,  38, 
Worcestershire,  51, 
Staffordshire,  91, 
Shropshire,  79, 

Herefordshire,  31, 
Gloucestershire,  141, 
Monmouth,  20, 


Total, 


513, 


Western  Circmt. 

Hampshire,  147, 
Wiltshire,  75, 

Dorsetshire,  38, 
Pevonshire,  96, 
Cornwall,  45, 

Somersetshire,  106, 


Total,  507, 

Home  Circuit, 
Essex, 

Hertfordshire, 
Sussex, 
Kent, 
Surry, 

Total,      - 

Chester, 
North-Wales, 
South-Wales, 
Middlesex, 


n  '    C  Paupers  ki 

Paupers.     [gachlOO. 


22,088, 
21,025, 
18,896, 
22,510, 
17,306, 
1 1,779, 
36,904, 
4,479, 


21» 
20, 

13, 
9, 
10, 
13, 
15, 
10, 


154,987, 


average  13. 


32,581, 

42,128, 

13,783, 

43,764, . 

12,853, 

33,979, 


15, 
23, 
14, 
13. 
7, 
12, 


180,998,        average,  14. 


144 
43 
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199 


38,377  17 

13,340  14 

37,076  23 

41,634  13 

86,138  13 


701     166,532  avei-age  15; 


80 

28 

50 

1,217 


22,152   average  11^ 
28,130)  ^ 

23,384  i 
63,173  7i 


During  the  seven  years  of  peace  preceding  the 
war  that  broke  out  in  1756,  the  number  of  criminals 
OKecuted  vrithin  the  city  of  Xioadon  and  county   «f 
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Middlesex,  avers^ed  forty 4kree  a  year.     In  the  se- 
ven succeeding  years  of  war  tliey  were  reduced  to 
fifieen  a  year.  In  the  seren  years  following  the  peace 
of  1763,  the  annual  average  was  twenty-six.     In  the 
seven  years  of  peace  from  1770  to  1776,  inclusive, 
the  annual  average  was  thirty-eight.     From  1776  to 
1783,  seven  years  of  war  with  America,   France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  the  annual  average  was  thirty- 
nine.     From  1783  to  1790,  seven  years  of  peace,  the 
annual  average  yivBS /ifty-four.     From  1793  to  1805, 
the  numters  have  progressively  diminished;  in  the 
seven  years  from  1799  to  1805,  the  annual  average 
was  not  twelve.    This  last  period,  with  the  exception 
of  one  intervening  year  of  peace,  was  spent  in  war; 
but  duHng  that  year  of  peace,  although  the  militia 
was  disbanded,  some  part  of  the  army,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  navy  reduced,  the  number  of  capital 
convicts  did  not  increase.     The  annual  number  of 
murderers  from  1771  to  1805,  has  remained  nearly  the 
same,  but  was  considerably  more  on  an  average  in 
tiie  twenty  preceding  years ;  from  1750  to  1770.    A 
most  important  change  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  crimes  of  burglary  and  highway  ^robbery;  which 
in  their  a^ravated  character,  so  as  to  deserve  capital 
punishment,   have   nearly    disappeared   within   the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

The  Northern  coxmtxeR  possess  a  decided  moral 
advantage  in  respect  to  their  small  number  of  offend- 
ers and  paupers,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  En- 
gland. This  observation  applies,  not  only  to  thb 
counties  within  the  northern  circuit,  but  likewise  so 
fer  as  relates  to  paupers  generally,  to  all  the  more 
northern  counties,  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  and  Rutland,  the  most  northern  coun- 
ties in  the  Midland  circuit ;  and  those  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire,  the,  most  northern  in  the  Ox- 
ford circuit;  are  in  this  respect  in  the  same  compa- 
ratively favorable  situation  as  the  counties  within  the 
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Borthera  circuit;  iivhen  compared  with  the  more 
southern  counties  of  England,  excepting  only  the 
three  south-counties  of  Middlesex,  Moomoath,  and 
ComwalL 

This  diminntion  of  crime  in  England  within  the 
last  twenty  years  will  appear  to  be  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  increased  wealth  and  popular 
tion  of  that  country  during  this  period.     Murders  are 
comparatively  rare ;  they  being  the  effect  of  violently 
inflamed  passions  in  England,  and  not  of  systemaHc 
trade  as  in  Italy.    Highvatf  robberies  are  not  only 
positively  less  numerous  and  les!>  atrocious  now  than 
formerly,  but  likewise  relatively  so,  considering  the 
present  greater  temptations  offered  on  the  public 
roads  from  the  greater  number  of  passengers  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  weahh  in  continual  motion  fronai  - 
place  to  place  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.    The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  diminiti^hed  number  of 
kurglartes  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  consequently  of  temptations  to  the  bar« 
glar;  crimesimportingbarbarity  therefore  are  greatly 
diminished  in  England  positively^  and  still  more  so 
relatively.    The  Metropolis  and  its  neighborhood  of 
course  are  most  prolific  in  crime  in  all  fully  pec^led 
communities ;  and  yet  the  number  of  annual  execm^ 
tions  in  London  has  been  very  much  lessened  on  an 
average,  within  the  last  fi«eventy  years;  the  number 
executed  in  seven  years,  from  1749  to  1755,  was  306; 
from  1784  to  1790,  379;  from  1791  to  1797,  144; 
from  1798  to  1804,  103;  the  lust  seven  years  of  the 
iseries  giving  not  much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
number  executed  in  thejirst  seven  years.  There  can 
be  but  two  adequate  causes  assigned  for  this  great 
diminution  of  crime  in  England  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  namely,  1st.  the  meliorated  condition  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and,  2dly,  the  very  generally  increased 
diffusion  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  over  that 
country  during  thin  period;  by  the  multiplication  of 
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Sunday  schools,  and  week-day  seminaries  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  poor ;  in  the  eBtabhBhin#nt  and  growth 
of  Vhich  all  the  diBierent  sects  and  denonnnations  of 
Christianity  in  England,  nationally  established  and 
diss^tirig,  have  most  laudably  coucnrred  and  co- 
operated. 

The  greater  comparative  criminality  of  the  people 
in  Ireland  has  been  already  noticed  in  con8idering 
the  national  effects  of  j9op^;  and  can  arise  only  from 
the  want  of  civilization  and  instruction  among  the 
lowar  orders  of  the  Irish.  For  the  causes  of  the  com- 
paratively sparse  iniquity  of  the  Scottish^  see  the 
*•  Prefaiofjf  Remarks,''  of  Dr.  Currie  to  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Burns;  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1802. 
Iliis  profoundly  philosophical  and  most  elegant  wri- 
ter attributes  the  purer  morals  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry chiefly  to  the  system  of  parochial  education 
established  in  Scotland  since  the  year  1646.  The 
whole  account  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  by  Dr.  Cur- 
rieis  well  worthy  the  perusal  and  the  study  of  every 
class  of  readers;  from  the  statesman  and  the  philoso- 
pher,  down  to  the  mechanic  and  the  field-laborer. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Currie  are  fully  verified  by 
the  facts  contained  in  '^  An  Address  delivered  by  the 
Might  Han.  C.  Hope,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  circuit  at  Glasgow,'^'  on  Friday,  29th 
April,  1808.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  congratulates 
4iie  gentlemen  sheriffs,  lord  provost,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  on  t/ie  com- 
parativefy  small  number  of  criminals  in  custody  for 
trial,  in  proportion  to  the  immense  population  of  that 
district  of  Scotland.  He  says  that  a  few  days  before 
lie  left  home  to  travel  the  then  circuit,  was  transmit- 
ted to  bim  officially  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  home  department,  a  printed  list  of  all  the 
^commitments  and  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences 
in  England  and'Wales  for  the  years  1805, 1806,  1807; 
-*-makingaii  annual  average  of  Jour  thinisandjive  h%m^ 
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dred;  which,  setting  aside  the  two  rebelHoos,  of  1715 
and  1745,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
persons  committed  for  criminal  bflfences  in  Scotiluid 
simee  the  Union  of  the  two  crowns ; — that  is  to  say^ 
the  number  of  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in 
one  year  exceeds  that  of  the  criminals  in  Scotland 
during  an  entire  century. 

Taking  the  population  of  Scotland  to  be  oneMxtk 
of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  this  account  gives  the 
proportion  of  only  ott6  criminal  in  Scotland  ior  seventeen 
criminals  annually  committed  in  England  and  Wales.' 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  in  examining  the  causes  of 
this  freedom  from  crime  in  Scotland,  says,  that  al- 
though in  the  city  and  district  of  Glas^w  commerce 
and  wanirfa4:tures  of  all  kinds  have  long  been  intro- 
duced and  pushed  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  the  U- 
nited  Kingdom,  except  in  the  metropolis;  yet  no  pro* 
portional  increase  of  crime  has  followed  the  footsteps 
of  augmented  wealth  and  population.     One  quarter- 
sessions  at  Manchester  in  England  sends  more  crimi- 
nals to  transportation  than  are  sent  from  all  Scotland 
in  a  whole  year.    The  causes  of  the  good  order  and 
morality  of  the  Scottish  people  are  to  be  found  in 
their  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  At  the  parochial  schools 
of  Scotland  a/7,  even  the  children  of  the  meanest 
peasant  and  the  lowest  mechanic,  may^  and  most  of 
them  do  receive  a  virtuous  education  from  their  ear* 
liest  youth.    And  every  Scottish  clergyman  must  by 
the  indispensable  provisions  of  the  law,  reside  veithm 
bis  own  parish,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
function  in  person.    Hence  in  proportion  to  clerical 
fidelity  is  necessarily  created  a  parental  affection  in 
a  minister  towards  his  flock;  a  respectful  attachment 
in  the  people  to  their  minister;  and  a  consequent  be- 
neficial  and  wakeful  inspection  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

For  further  details  on  the  improved  condition   of 
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the  people  in  Britain  during  the  last  century,  see 
"  Hints;'  pp,  68—72. 

There  are  also  many  other  sources  of  wealth  and 
strength  to  Britain,  only  a  very  few  of  which  the  limits 
of  this  Inquiry  will  allow  us  to  touch.  The  mines  of 
tin,  copper,  iron,  &c.  and  the  fisheries  of  the  British 
empire,  add  greatly  to  her  productive  industry  and 
wealth;  but  for  want  of  sufficient  documents  their 
precise  amouni  of  value  cannot  now  be  stated.  Yet 
one  cii^umstance  which  confers  upon  Britain  wide 
and  ample  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  in  which  she  far  surpasses  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  must  not  pass  entirely  without  notice; 
namely,  the  full  supply  of  subterranean  fuel  within 
her  own  territorkd  boundaries;  which  at  once  enables 
her  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  her  people,  and 
to  carry  on  her  system  of  manufactures  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  wood  is  chiefly 
used  for  fiiel,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  detri- 
ment of  its  inhabitants;  who  are  by  this  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  prevented  from  establishing  and 
keeping  up  large  manufacturies;  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  this  kind  of  fuel  to  any  given  spot, 
after  the  neighboring  forests  have  been  once  cleared 
away.  There  are  indeed  coal-^nes  in  abundance  in 
the  department  of  Jemappes^  formerly  Hainault;  and 
the  coal-trade  has  of  Is^te  years  been  carried  on  to  a 
€xmsiderable  extent  by  its  inhabitants  in  supplying 
much  of  the  low  countries  of  H(^and,  and  some  parts 
*ef  France.  A  cana^  runs  from  Jemappes  through 
CSond^  and  Yaleiieiennes  into  Flanders,  and  there 
branches  out  jto  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast 
Jemappes  has  also  a  communication  with  the  Rhine 
by  which  it  sends  coals  into  Holland. 

In  Britain  wood  for  fuel  cannot  be  furnished  in  any 
^reat  quantities ;  its  adequate  supply  being  alto- 
^ther  impracticable,  owing    to  the  comparatively 
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maall  proportion  of  woodland ;  the  vast  populatioB;. 
jmd  the  highly  improved  state  of  af^icuhure  in  the 
country.  Her  inexhaustible  coal*miues  however  more 
than  supply  her  want  of  wood,  and  give  her  a  nation* 
al  superiority  in  an  easily  acquired  and  cheap  arti- 
cle of  fuel  ;  an  c^Sectual  mode  of  breeding  a  vast  bo» 
dy  of  hardy  and   dexterous  seamen;  and  a  sure 
source  of  extending  her    manufactures   and  com* 
inerce  ;  which  no  other  country  on  the  globe  at  pra» 
sent  possesses.     Mr.  Oddy,  in  a  pamphlet  ^*  On  ik4 
improvement  of  the  load  interests  of  Britain^^  &c. 
published  in  London,  in  1810,  says  that  coak  are  not 
found  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe^  and  of 
these  few  mines  are  worked  ;  and  that  JEnglisk  coals 
are  used  on  the  continent  in  many  of  its  foundariea 
and  manufacturies.  Britain  exports  coals  to  continent- 
al Europe  to  90%  annual  average  amount  of  Jiolfa  miliMon 
sterling.     In  the  year  1809,  at  Hamburgh  alone,  ^foe 
hmdred  sugar-houses  were  throvm  out  of  employ- 
ment for  want  of  English  coals,  which  were  however 
exported  to  the  European  continent  from  Britain  ia 
rather  more  than  their  usual  quantities  during  the 
years  1807 — 1808 — 1809;  notwithstanding  Biicma- 
parte's  blockading  decrees.     Yet  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  demand  for  this  article  and  the  aug- 
mented difficulty  of  getting  it,  English  coals,  whidi 
in  the  ordinary  times  of  trade  were  sold  at  tAirty'4w0 
dollars  per  last,  fetched  in  the  year  1809,   three  hum^ 
4red  dollars  per  last  in  Copenhagen.    So  that  one 
of  the  advantages  which  Denmark  enjoys  by  goia^ 
to  war  with  Britain  is  to  pay  nearly  ten  times  as 
much  for  one  of  her  necessary  commodities,  as  before. 
The  immense  and  continually  increasing  natiooal 
wealth  of  Britain  from  the  augmentation  of  h^r  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce ;  having  been, 
ia  9^  greater  ratio  during  the  last  century  than  the 
increase  of  her  taxes  and  public  expenditure  ;  it 
follows  th^  the  people  of  Britsun  f^  less  and  ai^ 
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better  able  to  bear  at  this  momeDt  the  various  na« 
tkmal  bnrdens  aDoually  imposed  upon  them^  than 
did  9aA  were  their  aacestors  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
ei^teenth  century.  For  proof  of  this  see  **  Hinti* 
pfiu  74 — 82;  containing  Tables  of  the /m6£era7«9iti^^ 
fiWD  the  year  1700  to  1800,  inclusive;  and  thea<- 
vount  of  loans  for  the  same  period ;  and  of  the  pub* 
he  expenditure  in  Britain  during  the  whole  of  the 
e^teenth  ceotury  ;  and  the  official  value  of  all  Bri* 
tifib  imports  and  exports  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years;  to  wit  every  year  from  1697  to  1800. 

}<•  B.  By  a  reference  to  Sir  William  Young^s 
^  camnum  place  Book,''  pp.  86 — 88 ;  we  shall  find 
that  the  average  emmuU  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
British  West-Indies  alone  into  the  mother-country  is 
J6.  17,000,000,  of  which  sum  <£.5,000,000  yearly  are 
paid  into  the  public  Treasury ;  to  wit,  the  duty  oa 
sugar  <£.3,000,000 ;  on  mm  <£.  1,500,000;  and  on 
Ifae  lesser  commodities,  ^.500,000;  of  the  remaining 
j£.  12,000,000,  <£.8,000,000,  go  in  payment  of  the 
British  maauiactures  exported  ;  the  other  <£  4,000,-- 
OOOy  are  appropriated  to  the  homeward  freight  and 
iBercantile  chaiges.  See  Mr.  Lqwe's  ^'  Inquiry  into 
the  state  a^the  British  WeU^Indies,''  pp.  12,  &c.  pub* 
lished  in  London  in  1807. 

See  ^'^  Hints,''  pp.  83 — 89,  for  an  account  of  the 
British  Suppties  and  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  theincrea^ 
•ed  valueof  iaiuf  in  Britain  are  also  sure  gages  of  her 
Mrrecmi^  wealth  and  prosperity.     In  Britain  a  hun- 
dred years  since  the  rate  of  interest  was  from  eight 
to  ien  per  cent. ;  and  landed  property  commanded  a 
purchase-money  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 
jBttt  the  British  Government    for  the  last  twenty* 
yestrs  has  borrowed  money  on  an  average  of  from 
Jfbeer  and  a  half  to  /our  and  three  quarters  per  cent. ; 
and  landed  property  in  Britain  is  now  sold  at  from 
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twenty^eigkt  to  tkirfy^/he  years  purchase.  By  a/mrr 
chase^monejf  of  so  many  years  is  meant  theamiual  rent 
of  land  multiplied  by  so  many  years ;  for  instance,  a 
given  landed  estate  produces  an  annual  rent  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  if  the  purchase-money  of  this  es- 
tate amount  to  ten  years  it  will  be  worth  five  thousand 
.  pounds ;  if  to  twenty  years  it  will  be  valued  at  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  and  soon.  When  the  purchase- 
price  of  land  is  low  it  yields  a  large  interest  for  the 
capital  laid  out ;  and  when  the  price  is  high  the 
stock  employed  yields  a  small  return  of  interest.  It 
has  been  shown  before  in  speaking  of  the  internal 
condition  of  JPVwic^  that  the  interest  of  money  in  that 
country  is  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum  ;  and  colonel  Thornton,  in  his  **  Sporting 
TeuTy'  &c.  before  cited,  informs  us  "  that  the  aver- 
age price  othmd  throughout  France  is  when  bought 
firom  the  real  Intimate  proprietors  at  twelve  years 
purchase ;  while  that  which  is  called  national  pro- 
perty, and  sold  by  the  French  Oovemment  only  com- 
mands an  average  purchase-money  of  firom  six  to 
eight  years." 

The  mode  in  which  the  low  rate  of  interest  raises 
the  price  of  land,  and  conversely ;  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  low  rate  of  interest,  namely, 
in  combination  with  the  high  price  of  land  and  die 
low  profits  of  stock,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  are  fiiUy  explained  by  Sir  James 
Steuart  in  his  "  Political  Economy;'  Book  1st, 
chapter  8th ;  Book  4th,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ; 
by  Doctor  Smith,  in  his  *^  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  NationSj''  Book  1st,  chs^p- 
ters  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 — and  Book  2d,  chapters 
2,  3,  4,  5 — and  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  "JEwc^  on 
Interest.''  For  the  particular  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  Britain, 
of  continental  Europe,  and  of  these  United  States^ 
see  "  HintSy"  pp.  91—110. 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  allowable  to  notice  a  mistake 
respecting  the  condition  of  France,  which  is  now 
travelling  pretty  gienerally  over  the  Union.  The 
American  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels  on  their 
return  to  this  country  from  France  uniformly  report 
that  much  specie  but  scarcely  any  paper-monejf  is  in 
circulation  through  the  French  Empire;  and  *'  there-' 
fore^'^  say  the  class  of  politicians  whose  opinions  are 
now  under  consideration,  ^^  since  France  has  plen- 
ty of  money  and  in  coin  and  no  paper,  and  since 
Britain  has  no  money  in  specie  and  large  quantities 
of  paper  currency,  France  is  richer  than  Britain !" — 
Q.  R  D. 

But  this  very  palpable  nonrseqmtur  originates  in  an 
extreme   unacquaintance  with  the  most   obvious 
truths  and  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy.     For  the  substitution  of  paper-money 
in  the  room  of  specie  is  one  of  those  great  improve- 
ments which  necessarily  takes  place  in  a  country 
where  credit  and  confidence  are  established  by  a 
steady  and  equitable  administration  of  justice;  pro- 
tecting private  property  and  giving  scope  to  commer- 
cial enterprise^     It  substitutes  a  cheap  for  a  dear 
instrument  with  which  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
trade;  it  leaves  a  larger  quantity  of  specie  to  be  em- 
ployed in  those  branches  of  foreign  commerce  where 
specie  is  absolutely  necessary ;  it  abridges  time  and 
labor,  and  thus  facilitates  and  quickens  commercial 
transactions;  since  a  check  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  may  be  signed  in  a  minute ;  whereas  it  would 
consume  a  whole  day  to  count  out  that  sum  in  spe- 
cie.    See  this  subject  fiiUy  explained  in  Dr.  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,''  Book  2d,  chapter  2d. 

Accordingly  those  nations  which  are  best  govern- 
ed, which  have  the  most  internal  liberty  combined 
with  the  most  extensive  commercial  enterprise,  use 
the  least  quantity  of  specie,  and  the  most  paper- 
currency  in  their  transactions.    In  Britain  and  in  the 
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United  States,  Hie  only  two  countries  m  the  world 
where  there  we  any  pretensions  to  a  regular  admin* 
istration  of  justioe,  the  merchants  trade  on  credit ; 
because  they  have  sufficient  confidence  in  each 
other^n  integrity  and  in  the  laws  of  their  respective 
ooufitries  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  just  debts. 
Butatnong  the  French,  Italians,  and  Russians,  there  is 
little  w  no  commercia]  credit  But  commercial  credit 
is  dif  <ffigtn  and  support  of  paper-money ;  whence  in 
Britain,  where  commercial  credit  stands  higher  than 
adv  wl^ere  eke,  specie  is  less  frequently  seen  in  cir* 
euiatioo,  and  paper-money  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  medium  of  exchange  in  that  country.  In  the 
United  States,  whose  commerce,  before  it  was  for  a 
while  destroyed,  and  at  all  events  permanently  crip* 
pled  by  the  Embargo  laid  on  in  December,  1807, 
followed  hard  iqx>n  die  footsteps  of  British  trade  in 
extent  and  impmtttce ;  there  was  proportionally  ra* 
tl^r  more  specie  in  circulation  than  in  Britain ;  but 
if  the  trade  of  this  country  shall  ever  revive  and  be 
mcneased  beyond  its  former  sise,  specie  will  be  more 
and  more  withdrawn  from  the  Aome-market,  and  pa- 
per currency  will  supply  its  place. 

In  the  British  dominions  bordering  on  the  Union» 
namely,  in  Canada,  Nova-Scotia,  and  New-Bruns- 
wick, before  tiie  American  Embargo  had  lulled  to 
sleep  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  gold  and 
silver  Were  the  common  currency^  and  little  or  no 
paper-money  was  to  be  seen ;  but  now,  since  the  em* 
haigo  has  poured  a  vast  and  a  continually  increasing 
flood  of  trade  and  wealth  into  those  colonies,  has 
quadn^led  their  annual  exports  as  the  official  docu- 
ments now  before  me  testify ;  banks  begin  to  be  es- 
tablished and  paper-money  to'  be  substituted  for 
specie.  Will  liie  politicians  whose  inferences  are  now 
m  question  conclude  from  these  fects  that  the  coIo* 
nies  were  richer  than  these  United  States ;  because 
before  the  embai^  they  had  more  specie  and  less 
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|Miper*money— and  also  that  these  coloniea^  niioe  tbe 
eoJMrgo  has  so  incalculably  augmented  their  trade^ 
capital,  and  productive  industry,  nre  poorer  than  they 
were  before ;  because  they  have  now  less  gold  and 
silver  and  more  paper  money  in  circulation !     . 

In  France  at  this  time,  (tbe  close  of  1810)  the 
transfers  of  money  are  made  chieiy  in  specie,  rery 
little  paper  being  seen  in  <;irculation ;  because  credit 
is  almost  stifled  in  that  country  by  the  despotism  of 
tbe  g^vaimient  which  renders  all  private  }Hx>perty 
iDsecure.  In  Algiers  also,  the  government  of  which 
is  nearly  as  oppre^ive  as  that  of  France,  the  medi* 
um  of  exchange  consists  almost  entirdy  of  gotd  and 
silver.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  because 
despotism  and  credit  are  incompatible;  for  who  will 
voluntarily  trust  him  whom  no  one  can  compel  to 
|iay  his  debts  ?  Hence  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  an  endaved  country  can  ever  become  extensive- 
ly commercial.  The  rigors  of  despotism  must  be 
softened  before  even  the  germ  of  an  extended  trade 
can  be  planted ;  before  credit,  which  is  the  true  ali- 
ment of  commerce,  can  ripmi,  or  even  strike  root  into 
Ike  soil. 

In  Russia  the  government  has  long  endeavored  to 
create  and  foster  an  ext^dsive  commerce;  but  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Muscovite  Monarchs,.  from  the  Fii-st 
Peter  down  to  the  present  Alexander,  have  been  in- 
effectual ;  and  a  scanty  trade  together  with  a  circular 
tion  consisting  chiefly  <k  specie<M>n  tinues  to  mock  their 
attempts  to  unite  despotism  with  commercial  credit. 
Id  order  to  establish  that  mercantile  confidence  which 
alone  can  substitute  paper-currency  in  the  room  of 
specie,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  ttie  ordinary 
iBoney-transactions  of  that  empiK,  the  Russian  gio- 
vemment  must  give  a  much  greater  security  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  its  peofde  than  can  pos- 
ifibly  be  found  in  tbe  contents  or  a  Ukases  or  Imperi- 
sil  Decree,  published  by  t&e  uncontrolled  will  of  the 
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Sovereign,  or  at  the  interested  suggestion  of 
courtiers.  Buonaparte  and  Alexander  may  continue 
for  a  while  to  be  great  military  powers,  by  continu* 
ing  to  oppress  their  people,  and  to  sacrifice  the  hap* 
piness  of  their  subjects  to  their  own  views  of  person- 
al ambition ;  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  by  all  their 
edicts  and  decrees  to  enlist  commerce  in  the  service 
of  tyranny. 

The  value  of  land  in  Britain  has  progressively  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  consequence 
of  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  consequently  low  profits  of  stock, 
the  influx  of  wealth  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  in^- 
cident  thereto,  the  augmentation  of  manufactures, 
and  as  a  necessary  result  fi'om  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  increased  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  Before  England  became  a  trading  nation 
the  average  price  of  her  land  was  only  twelve  years 
purchase;  and  the  average  purchase-money  of  land 
m  France,  now,  in  1810,  is  not  quite  so  high  as  that 
of  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  her  manu&c- 
tures  and  conunerce,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
her  agriculture.  In  the  banning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  land  in  England  commanded  a  purchase- 
money  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  about  eighteen  years  purchase ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  it  rose  to  twenty-four 
years,  and  now  in  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  bears  an  average  value  of  firom  twenty^ 
eight  to  thirty-five  years  purchase.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  value  of  land  has  increased  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his ''  Statistical  Ac-- 
count  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  ArgyleshirCy^  says 
that  estates  in  North  Britain,  and  more  especially  in 
Ae  Scottish  Highlands,  often  fetch  a  purchase-money 
oi  forty  years.  The  valued  rent  of  the  county  of 
Argyle  in  the  year  1757  was  only  <£12,466,  but  the 
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real  value  in  1795  ^as  <£l  12,752,  having  in  less  than 
forty  years  increased  mn^^/bAf.  In  the  year  1714  the 
Monkmoor-estate  near  Shrewsbury  was  purchased 
for  i;2,450,  in  1810  it  was  sold  for  i!l8,000,  giving 
neariy  an  eight-fold  increase  of  value  in  the  land  du- 
ring the  lapse  of  ninety-six  years. 

The  progressive  influx  of  personal  wealth,  as  con- 
tra-distinguished to  real  or  fast  property,  has  been  in 
a  ratio  still  more  accelerated  than  the  rapid  rise  of 
value  in  land.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  says  that  the 
general  rental  of  England  for  lands,  houses,  and 
mines,  in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exceed  ,£6,000,000 
per  annum,  which  multiplied  by  twelve  years  pur- 
chase, the  average  price  of  land  at  that  period,  made 
a  total  value  of  landed  property  equal  to<£72,000,000. 
The  general  rental  of  England  for  1688  he  computes 
at  <£  14,000,000,  which  valued  at  eighteen  years  pur- 
chase gives  a  total  of  ^252,000,000.  At  the  same 
rate  he  also  estimated  the  general  rental  and  value  of 
land  in  1698,  the  period  at  which  his  discourses  on 
public  revenue  and  trade  were  written.  Hence,  du- 
ring the  seventeenth  century  the  rental  of  land  in 
England  had  increased  in  more  than  a  twofold^  and 
its  value  in  more  than  a  threefold  proportion. 

Sir  William  Petty  computed  the  total  wealth  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  coin,   lands,. 
houses/  shipping,  wares,  merchandise,  plate,  furni- 
ture, &c.  to  amount  in  the  year  1664  to  <£250,000,000, 
and  the  whole  annual  profit  upon  this  national  stock 
to  be^l  5,000,000.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Mr.  Gregory  King,  in  his  ^^  Political  Obser- 
vaiians^''  estimated  the  landed  and  personal  property 
of  Britain  at  iJO  15,000,000.     Mr.  Hooke  in  his  ''Es- 
smf  on  the  Natiomd  Ihht^''  &c.  published  in  1750, 
computes  the  whole  value  of  British  real  and  per* 
sonal  property  to  be  £2,100,000,000.     Sir  William 
Pultney  in  his  ^'  Considerations  on  the  present  state  of 
Public  Affairs,'^  published  in  1779,  values  the  laqded 
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and  personal  property  of  Britain  at  <£2,000,000,00a. 

i  The  total  amount  of  British  wealth  in  the  year  1 790, 

Dr.  Beeke  estimates  at  <£2,500,000,000  exclusive  of 

I  ^100,000,000>  the  value  of  foreign  possessions  be- 

longing to  the  stibjects  of  Britain.  And  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  British  isles  is  es* 
timated  by  Mr.  Bird  in  his  ^'  Proposal  far  paying 
off  the  National  Debt,"'  published  in  1799,  at 
2,700,000,000,  the  value  of  the  landed  property 

/  being  -  -  -  <£  1,250,000,000 

of  the  personal  property,        •  1,450,000,000 

Total,  -  .  <£2,700,000,000 


I 


Ten  years  accumulation  of  national  capital  ttom, 

the  unexampled  improvements  of  agriculture,  and 

the  extension  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  must 

•  have  raised  the  sum  total   of  British    wealtii    to 

'  ^3,000,000,000,  at  the  very  least,  now  in  1810,  as 

will  be  seen  presently.     The  value  of  the  whole  an* 
'  Dual  produce  of  landed  and  personal  property  ia 

Britain  may  be  estimated  at  <£;450,000,000,  tiiat  is, 
15  per  cent,  on  the  whole  national  capital  of 
^£3,000,000,000,  the  annual  legal  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  on  this  accunmlated  wealth  amounting  to 
i!  150,000,000.  The  usual  allowance  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  is  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  rent,  namely  one  third  paid  as 
rent  to  the  land-proprietor,  one  third  expended  in  re- 
placing the  wear  and  tear  of  the  farming  stock,  con- 
sisting of  tools,  cattle,  buildings,  &c.  and  the  remain- 
ing third  goes  as  living  profit  to  the  farmer  for  the 
maintenance  and  enriching  of  himself  and  bis  family. 
The  same  process  also  takes  place  as  to  capital  em- 
ployed in  trade,  one  third  portion  goes  to  pay  the  le- 
gal interest  of  five  per  cent,  to  the  owner  of  die  capi- 
tal, another  third  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  trader  and  his  household^^and  the  remaining  third 
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goes  towards  the  accumulation  of  fresh  capital.  See 
tiie  whole  doctrine  of  prices^  rentSj  and  profits  ex- 
plained by  Dr*  Smith  in  his  '*  fVealtA  of  Nations^' 
book  1st  chapters  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11;  book  2d. 
chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  and  by  Sir  James  Steuart 
in  his  ^^ Politieal  Economy y^  book  2d.  chapters  30, 
31;  book  4th.  chapters  1,,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

In  comparing  the  rental  and  value  of  Britain's 
landed  property  in  the  year  1800  with  Sir  William 
B'Avenanfs  estimate  in   1700»  we  shall  find  that 
reckoning  it  in   1800  at  twenty-eight  years    pur- 
chase, the  annual  rental  of  the  landed  capital  of 
£1,250,000,000,  is  nearly  <£45,000,000 ;  giving  an 
mcreased  rental  of  ^£30,000,000  per  annum,  in  the 
course  of  one  century,  being  more  than  a  three-fold 
increase  of  rent,  or  as  i;45,000,000  is  to  ill  4,000,000. 
And  the  national  capital  during  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tary  has  increased  in  more  than  a  tenjold  proportion ; 
for  instance  the  national  capital  in  1 700,  <£250,000,000 
multiplied  by  10  gives  £2,500,000,000,  but  in  1800 
it  was  £2,700,000,000;  making  an  excess  oi  £200,- 
000,000,  above  ten  times  the  sum  of  British  national 
capital  in  the  year  1700. 

In  1660  the  national  wealth  was  £250,000,000; 

in  1810  it  is  £3,000,000,000;  giving  an  increase  of 

capital  in  1 50  years  of  £2,750,000,000.   The  annual 

la^l  interest  of  this  increase  at  5  per  cent,  is  £l37,- 

500,000  ;  and  if  we  allow  15  per  cent,  for  the  annual 

profits  on   produce  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  it 

amounts  to  £412,500,000  of  additional  yearly  in- 

creaspe  of  national  wealth  in  a  century  and  a  half. 

And  consequently  we  are  led  to  conclude  the  com- 

parnHve  facility  with  which  the  present  revenue  of 

Britain  is  raised  from  such  immense  sources  of  weaTth, 

wad  that  too  by  imposing  lighter  burdens  of  taxation 

on  the  existing  generation  than  were  laid  upon  their 

ancestors  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  hundred  years 

aince.    The  following  table  gives  the  annual  expen-^ 
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diture  on  a  medium  computation  of  25  years ;  and 
also  the  national  capital,  and  the  yeaiiy  natitmal 
gross  income  during  the  eighteenth  century. 


Tears. 

Amml  cxpenditMv  on  ft 
raeffiom  of  SS  yeuv. 

NatkMl  CapiHL             1 

NftttoulsitMf  Income* 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1700 

5,765,173 

250,000,000 

15,000,000 

1725 

8,357,765 

615,000,000 

45,000,000 

1750 

10,473,620 

2,000,000,000 

200,000,000 

1775 

18,478,932 

2,200,000,000 

270,000,000 

1800 

26,789,604 

2,700,000,000 

405,000,000 

1810 


Nfttjopftl  Capital. 


1810      I   40,000,000     3,000,000,000     \  450,000,000 


But  the  third  part  of  the  whole  national  income  of 
a  country,  namely,  that  part  which  in  every  prosper* 
ons  community  generally  goes  to  the  accunu^ion  of 
national  x^apital,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  net  or  tax- 
able income  of  that  country;  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  gross  annual  income  go  to  maintain  the  annual 
consumption,  and  to  put  in  motion  the  annual  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country.  Whence  as  the 
whole  national  yearly  income  of  Britain  now,  in  181 0^ 
amounts  to  <£450,000,000,  her  net  or  taxable  income 
is  <£  159,500,000  per  annum.  But  her  present  yearly 
amount  of  taxation  for  1810,  is  only  £70,000,000, 
not  half  of  her  taxable,  and  about  eighteen  per 
cent  on  the  whole  of  her  gross  income;  leaving  the 
sum  of  about  £80,000,000,  to  be  laid  up  every  year 
in  acaimnlatian  of  the  national  capital;  which  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  being  spread  annually  over  her 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  conunerce,  enables  her 
still  more  to  augment  her  whole  capital  yearly;  to 
render  her  taxes  more  productive  in  themselves,  and 
\o  press  more  lightly  on  her  people;  to  increase  her 
population,  her  productive  industry,  and  to  advance 
every  year  in  all  that  renders  a  nation  permanently 
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prosperous  and  powerful.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
ammai  acewmulation  of  nati^maJ  capital  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  taxable  income,  remaining  after  deduct- 
11^  the  amount  of  annual  taxation,  that  warranted 
the  assertion  made  above ;  namely,  that  the  national 
capital  of  Britain  had  increased,  during  the  ten  years 
from  1800  to  1810,  by  at  least  i!300,000,000 ;  be*, 
ing  in  1800,  ij2,700,000,000;  and  now,  in  1810, 
£3,000,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  taxabk  income  of 
Britain  to  have  increased  in  a  greater  raiio  than  her 
expenttiture  during  the  eighteenth  century;  and  in 
Consequence  that  she  is  better  able  to  bear  her  present 
annual  burdens,  than  she  was  to  bear  those  imposed 
upon  her  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration. 


Teua. 

1          Aiukiwl  ei^penditare  on  s 
1              medium  of  iS  yean. 

AnnoBl  taxablt  Inoome. 

■^       £ 

£ 

1700 

5,765,173 

5,000,000 

1725 

8,357,665 

15,000,000 

1750 

10,473,620 

66,600,000 

1775 

18,478,932 

90,000,000 

1800 

26,789,604 

135,000,000 

1810 

40,000,000 

150,000,000      ^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  present  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  Britain  far  exceeds  the  average 
amount  of  her  annual  expenditure  computed  on  a 
medium  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  therefore  that  her 
taxable  income  bears  a  much  greater  proportion 
above  her  usual  expenditure  than  at  this  crisis  of 
affairs  it  appears  to  bear.  In  peace  her  expenditure 
would  not  probably  exceed  ^£40,000,000  per  annum ; 
which  is  not  quite  the  amount  of  her  peace-tax  esta- 
blishment; and  would  enable  her  to  remit  nearly 
^30,000,000  per  annum  of  «i?ar-taxes, 

Xhe  increased  productiveness  of  the  taxes  in  Britain 
is  also  a  proof  that  her  net  annual  or  taxable  in- 

27 
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come  increases  more  rapidly  than  her  yearly  burden 
of  taxation  is  ongmented ;  because  the  taxes  being 
laid  chiefly  on  the  consumption  of  commodities,  and 
in  part  directly  on  property,  if  the  property  and  the 
consumption  taxed  did  not  increase,  the  taxes  them- 
selves could  not  increase.  But  the  augmentation  of 
consumption  and  property  in  a  country  implies  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  as  no  people  can  con- 
sume commodities  beyond  their  ability  to  obtaia 
them;  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  taxes  ia 
Britain  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori  from  tlie 
vast  increase  of  her  agriculture,  nianufactures,  and 
commerce.  In  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
from  the  Restoration  in  1666,  to  the  Revolution  ia 
1688,  the  British  exports  and  tonnage  of  tradings 
ships  were  doubled;  for  instance. 

At  the  Restoration  the  official!  oc%  q4»  q^o 

value  of  exports  were  $         AA^^a,  m. 

At  the  Revolution.  4,086,000 


Year  1666.         Year  1688. 
In  the  same  period 
the  TVm^  of  shipping,       95,266,  190,533. 

In  the  last  twenty  yeanj  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

from  1780  to  1800,  the  imports  of  Britain  were  more 

than  doubled^  and  her  exports  nearly  trebled. 

Imports,  official  value.       Exports  official  value. 

In  1780,  Jjl  1,700,000.  £13,554,093 

— 1800,      29,945,800.  35,990,000 


MtMP— <<*•■ 


The  revenue  of  the  post-office,  which,  as  indicating 
the  communication  of  the  several  parts  of  a  country 
with  each  other  and  with  fdreign  nations,  is  always 
a  sure  test  of  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  trade  in. 
all  its  branches,  has  ifwreased  in  Britain  tfrelve-fold 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1700  it  waet 
c£58,672;  and  in  1800,  £717,335. 
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The  net  payments  of  the  post-office  in  Great-Bri- 
lain  for  the  years  ending  the  5th  April,  1808,  1809, 
1810,  were. 


1     1808. 

1     1809. 

1810. 

Joland  postage. 
Foreign  postage^ 
including    foreign^ 
country  letters. 
Tot^l,     -    - 

£. 

1,048^214, 

\ 

>      50,485, 

\ 
1,098,700, 

£. 

1,074,129, 

31,570, 

1,105,700, 

£. 

1,132,137, 

66,562, 

1,198,700, 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities has  also  increased  greatly,  particularly  du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century.  The  Brit- 
ish taxes  in  1793,  including  those  repealed  that  year, 
amounted  to  <£  14, 132,000.  The  average  increase  of 
tbe  old  revenue  up  to  the  year  1802,  is  the  more  re* 
markable  because  in  1 799,  new  taxes  were  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  <£7,500,000  a  year ; 
and  in  1802,  nearly  the  most  productive  year  of  the 
iwfaole,  a  farther  sum  of  <£7,000,000  was  raised  by 
an  aid  and  contribution;  by  voluntary  subscriptions; 
and  by  the  convoy^tax.  During  the  war  which  com* 
menced  in  1 793,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consolida- 
tion-Act the  accounts  of  the  ne^v  taxes  imposed  sincQ 
the  year  1 7lii  were  kept  distinct  from  the  old  reve- 
nue arising  from  taxes  laid  on  before  the  year  1792. 
These  accounts  were  annually  laid  before  the  Parli*- 
anient,  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  taxes  imposed 
were  sufficient  to  pay  die  interest  of  the  debt  crea- 
ted, and  to  provide  a  Sinking  Fund  for  its  gradual 
extinction.  But  in  1 803  the  duties  of  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  stamps,  imposed  before  1792,  were  consO* 
lidated  with  those  imposed  since  that  year;  whence 
th^  amount  of  the  old  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  new  taxes  can  no  longer  be  known  at  the  British 
£xche42uer. 
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Nh  prodace  of  the  permamml  taxes  imposed  in 
Britain  before  the  year  1792. 

Years. 


Remarks. 
The  taxes  for  the  f  1785, 
debt  funded  were  1786, 
imposed  in  1 784  and  1 787, 
1785;  and  the  con-<|  1788, 
solidations  of  the  1789, 
customs  took  place  1 790, 
in  1787.  L 1791. 


Sums. 
£.  12,104,798 
■      1 1,867,055 
-      12,923,134 

•  13,007,642 
>      13,433,068 

•  14,072,978 
14.132,000 


Total, 


<£.  91,540,675 


Average  of  these  seven  years. 
Deduct  taxes  repealed  in  1792, 


£.  13,077,239 
223,000 


Andtheaverage  of  the  seven  years  is  ^.12,854,239 


In  this  period  new 
taxes  were  im()osed 
to    the    amount  oC 
<£7,500,000  a  year. 


fl792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 


£.  14,284,000 

-  13,941,000 

-  .  13,858,000 

-  13,557,000 

-  14,292,000 

-  13,332,000 

-  14,275,000 


Total, 


£.  97,539,000 


Average  of  these  seven  years, 
~  of  the  first  seven  years. 


£.  13,934,000 

12,854,000 

Excess  in  favor  of  the  last  7  years,        1,080,000, 


In  this  period  netc^  1 799, 
taxes  were  imppsedf  1800, 
to  the  amount  off' 1801, 
X.  7,468,000.  }l802. 


£.  .  15,727,000 

-  14,238,000 

-  14,641,000 

-  15,433,000 


Total,    -         jC.  60,039,000 
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Average  of  these  four  yearo,        <        15,009,000, 
-  of  the  first  seven  years,  12,854,000, 

Excess  in  fevor  of  the  last  four}      n  «  ii.«  ^aa 
over  the  first  seven  years,      j     **"  A^^^^^^O, 

Net  produce  oinew  anH  additional  duties  imposed 
each  year  since  the  5th  January,  1793  to  5th  Januarv. 
1811.  ^ 


rumaneut  odbo.  Vkrwtun.  TouL 

£                                                                   £  £ 

1793  295,464                                         0  295,464 

1794  1,224,267                                         0  1,224,267 

1795  1,343,157                                   .      0  1,343,157 

1796  1,312,497            *                            0  1,312,497 

1797  3,064,598                                         0  3,064,598 

1798  637,772{  **  '  ''^3^  } 6,575,581  7,213,353 

1799  128,093{£SSuyi»J6,552,154  6,680,247 

1800  946,362                                         0  946,362 

1801  1,993,627                                         0  1,993,627 

1802  4,817,333                                         0  4,817,333 

SCoftoms  8c  Excite       > 

p»p«.r«.'45Ji:SS  h2,056,619  12,583,260 

18041,101,236          c«««»"             704,674  1,805,910 

1805  1,326,772         p«i«tT4«        1,464,211  2,790,983- 

1806  4A9,994lr„,^^,Z&  5,89^,158  6,322,152 
1807.              0                                         0  0 

1808  274,080                                35,025  309,105 

1809  59,500                                         0  59,500 

1810  0                                         0  0 


•«•««  19,498,293  33,271.322  52,769,715 
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The  ordinary  reyenue  of  Ireland 

in  1803,  was      <£3»314,293 
in  1810,  5,201,684 


Giving  an  increase  in  seven  years  of    1,887,391 

The  public  Revenue  for  Great-Britain  for  the  year 
1810  is,  of  permanent  taxes,  and  ahntuU  duties, 

40,976,076 
ITar-taxes,  -  24,392,703 


Total  revenue  of  Great-Britain  65,368,838 

of  Ireland  5,201,684 


Total  British  Revenue  -  £70,570,522 


The  total  net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1803,  was,  (including 
jC7  15,323,  paid  for  bounties  on  corn  and  rice  inh- 
ported  in  1802  -  28,246,681 

On  5th  January,  1811,  including /^er- 
nument  taxes  and  annual  duties  40,976,075 


Giving  an  increase  in  seven  years  of        <£ 1 2,729,394 


The  Tiet  produce  of  the  trar-taxes  from  1st  Jana* 
ary  1804,  to  1st  January,  1811. 

Ton.                                                                      Taxtt.  TociL 

lofXA      Customs  &  excise  ij3,377,442  na  nA^  -iio 

^^^     Property-tax             3,363,877  <*'6>741,31d 

iftni;     Customs  &  excise     7,868,078  11,70.710^ 

^^^     Property-tax             3,919,108  "^^87,186 

iQftA     Customs  &  excise     8,496,550  -laataKnA 

'®^     Property-tax             4,481.958  12,978,508 
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Sd7 


1807 


Customs  9c  excise     9,305,799 
Property-tax  7,000,082 


16,305,881 


ipoft     Customs  &  excise     8,018,225      ,oq4»«ooa 
**^     Property.-tax  10,817,695      '»'835,820 


1809 


1810 


Customs  &  excise  8,806,899 

Property-tax  1 1,279,423 

Customs  &  excise  9,021,684 

Property-tax  12,806,3 1 1 


20,086,322 


21,827,995 

24,392,763 

.£6,741,319 
24,392,768 

Giyiiig  an  increase  ia  soirenLyearft  of        £  1 7,65 1 ,444 


ifil  1  Customs  &  excise  10,395,892 
^*       Property-tax  13,996,871 

Total  uHJtr-taixe»  in  year  ending 

5th  January,  1804. 

5th  January,   1811 


Total  irar-customs  and  excise 

5th  January,  1804 
5th  January^  181 1 

Tnerease  in  seven  years 

Total  property-tax  in  year  ending 

5  th  January,  1804 
5th  January,  1811 

Increase  in  seven  years 


<£3,377,442 
10^395,892 

7,018,450 


3,363,877 
13,996,871 

10,632,994 


The  increased  amount  of  the  property-tax  could 
not  have  taken  place,  unless  the  yearly  accumulation 
of  capital  by  the  British  people  had  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  nine-tenths  of  national  property  to  ane^- 
tenth  of  the  tax ;  the  property-tax  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  oi  the  net  income  of  the  individuals  who  pay  its 
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full  sum ;  that  is,  all  those  who  have  net-incomes 
above  JL200  per  annum ;  the  tax  gradually  lessening 
to  a  twentieth  on  all  incomes  below  ^'200,  down  to 
^60,  a  year;  under  which  no  income  is  liable  to  it. 
The  increased  amount  of  the  excise  jilso  is  a  proof  of 
the  increase  of  national  wealth,  because  it  is  a  tax 
laid  altogether  upon  consumption;  as  a  brief  detail  of 
the  nature  of  this  impost  will  demonstrate.  The  ex- 
cise is  an  inland  duty  imposed  on  commodities  of 
general  consumption ;  paid  either  on  the  consumption 
itself,  or  on  the  retail-sale  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it.  The  commodities  subject  to  excise-duties 
are,  auctions,  beer,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  cocoa, 
coffee,  cider  and  perry,  glass,  hides,  hops,  licenses," 
beer  and  ale-licenses,  malt,  mead,  paper,  printed 
goods,  salt,  soap,  spirits  British  and  foreign,  starch, 
sweets,  tea,  tobacco,  snuff,  verjuice,  vin^ar,  wine 
and  wire.  In  the  year  1 787  the  various  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  at  diflferent  times  were  consoli* 
dated,  and  some  r^ulations  made  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  was  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  collecting  it  much  diminished.  The  duties  of  the  ex- 
cise are  divided  into  the  permanent  consolidated  du- 
ties, the  temporary  i^;ar-taxes,  and  the  annual  duties, 
which  last  consist  of  the  old  annual  malt-duty,  aa 
additional  malt-duty,  and  some  duties  on  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  which  are  now  granted  annually  in 
lieu  of  the  land-tax  since  that  is  sold  off. 

The  gross  actual  receipt  in  money  from  the  excise 
in  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808,  1809, 
1810,  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1807. 


1808. 


1809.      I      1810. 


1      I     T 


Total  oonaoli- 
dMed  duties, 

Total  tempo- 
nfy  WEMax- 

Total  aiuinal 
duties. 


Orand  total, 


£ 

15,430,671 
5,430,271 
1 ,876,340 


£ 

16,301,432 
6,030,243 
1 ,963,703 


16,420,301 
6,278,041 
2,154,698 


16,902,64 1 
7,306,821 
2,396,40a 


22,737,282  24,295,378;24,853,U40i26,tiOo,  04 
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"  The  net  produce  of  the  assessed  taxes,  comprising 
iulaad  duties  on  windows,  inhabited  houRes,  male 
servants,  carriages,  &c.  riding-horses,  horses  and 
mules,  dogs,  horse-dealers,  hair-powder,  armorial 
bearings,  ten  per  cent,  on  assessed  taxes,  and  con«- 
sohdated  assessed  taxes,  for  the  years  ending  5th 
April,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810. 

1807.  1808.  1809.  1810. 

£  £  £  £ 

Total,  4,098,258    5,334,962    5,597,883    6,459,537 


The  net  produce  of  permanent  taxes  and  annual 
duties  for  the  years  ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808, 
1809,  1810,  was 

1807.  1808.  1809.  1810. 

^*  ow  ow  J^ 

|29,920,232  31,571,163  31,316,499  34,395,933 
S^}  4,279,568     4,464,976     4,451,709    5,161,46^ 


The  net  produce  of  stamps  for  three  years  endii^ 
5th  April,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810,  was 

1807.  1808.  1809.     .      1810. 

Total,  4,127,176    4,333,961     4,762,233    5,193,698 

The  iTMonie  and  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
'^though  stated  before,  are  properly  to  be  inserted 
here,  l^cause  the  increase  of  its  income  and  surplus 
is  always  a  proof  of  the  yearly  augmentation  of  the 
national  capital,  its  income  being  made  np  of  the  con- 
solidated customs  and  excise,  stamps,  incidents,  sur- 
plus and  arrears  of  taxes  and  duties,  payment  and 
repayment  of  monies  by  treasurers,  collectors,  &c. 
it8  charge  hj^g  the  payment  of  the  interest,  man- 
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90emtmMf  and  mAmiIim  of  the  oatioiial  debt,  of  the 
civil  list,  oourts  of  justice,  mint,  salaries,  pepsioiiB 
and  bounties;  its  surpbu  beiag  the  €xce$$  of  its  ia*r 
oome  above  its  chafge. 


Jneome. 

Cium^e. 

tSurpms. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1803 

32,013,750 

26,077,099 

5,936,6^1 

1804 

31,38^569 

26,827,566 

4,561,009 

1805 

30,454,916 

28,002,059 

2,452,857 

1806 

33,903,685 

30,344,094 

3,569,591 

1807 

34,957,894 

31,211,816 

3,746,077 

1808 

37,298,809 

32,821,938 

4,476,870 

1809 

36,466,080 

33,304,252 

3,141,828 

1810 

41,441,771 

34,421,996 

7,019,776 

An  opinion  verygenerally  prevails  throughout  these 
United  States  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  British 
liublic  revenueiB  derived  ftt>m  W  impostB  on/ore^ 
eoimnerce.  This  mistake  is  natural  because  we 
American  government  derives  nearly  the  whok  of  ila 
revenue  from  duties  on  commodities  imported  into 
the  Union,  the  Federal  constitution  forbidding  the 
'general  government  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the  exports 

of  the  diflferent  States.    But  Britain  raises  only  a 

■ 

small  portion,  about  one  tenth,  of  her  public  revenue 
from  her  customs  or  imposts  on  foreign  commerce. 

The  $^  produce  of  me  British  customs  in  the  years 
ending  5th  April,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810,  was 


1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

• 

£ 
6,666,248 
2,946,352 

£ 

6,497,456 
2,636,156 

6,153,258 
2,355,000 

jt: 

7,690,33^ 
3,290,442 

Total, 

9,612,600 

9,123,612 

8^^08,258 

10,980,775 

J 
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bk  llie  year  e^idin^  6th  April,  t810»  tiie  no?  value 
of  imports  into  Britein,  was  jC63,240,97a 

of  eajMntf  friyn  Britain^  86,987,04^ 


•*«*aMi««W«i 


Tbtal  imports  and  esKport^  j£l59, 168,621 


M». 


Thus  the  permamtU  and  ammtai  costoms  do  not 
average  /he  per  cent/npon  the  whole  foreign  com* 
Bierce  of  Britidn,  and  die  total  cnstomsy  including 
tte  permanent  and  annual  and  the  war-taxes,  ave«^ 
n^  about  seven  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  her  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  year  1807  the  y^re^  trade  of 
the  United  States  exceeded  by  the  Talue  ot^fytg 
wSkons  of  dollars  that  of  any  former  year,  it  amount* 
edto,  -  -  *  #216,000,000 

In  the  year  1808  it  fell  down  to  about        70,000>000 

1800  it  rose  again  to  about    1 40,000,000 

Of  this  trade  the  proportion  which  wait  to  and 
cttne  from  Britain  was,  when  reduced  from  doUan 
U>  steiiing,  in  reml  value  as  follows,  in  the  years  end* 
iDg^th  January,.  1807,  1808^  1809. 

1807.  1808.         1800. 

4,380,743    6,531,410  1,751,086 
12,865,551  12,097,952  5,302,866 


17,220,184  18,699,302  7,054,862 

Tbe  British  customs  upon  the  whole  amount  of 
her  trade  with  the  United, States  in  the  mostfaeow-^ 
mbU  year,  zXjwe  per  cent,  yield  the  £ 

sum  of  ...  903,684 

at  seven  per  cent  about,  *  1,376,980 

tint    is,    at  seven  per   cent  about  one   sevenig^ 
fomtth  of  ikf  British  amiudi  public  expenditure. 


But  fitam  the  mim  of  <£18,039,362  most  be  de- 
ducted the  sum  of  «£'7,000,000,  because  goods  to 
that  amount  which  had  beai  usually  imported  firom 
Britun  into  the  United  States  were  annually  re-^ear- 
poried  from  the  Union  into  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
America,  and  the  West-Indies.    These  goods  how- 
ever nmo  find  their  way  direct  from  Britain  into  tiie 
American  and  West^Indian  possessions  of  Spain  ami 
Portugal  in  British  bottoms,  and  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  any  part  of  the  trade  between  the. 
United  Stated  and  the  British  Empire.    Supposmg 
ihea  that  the  United  States  should  ever  again  possess, 
such  an  extensive  foreign  commerce  as  they  had  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1808,  the  whole  aunual : 
trade  between  them  and  Britain  will  amount  to 
£l^e3»,Se2,niinM8£7,000,000,  that  is,  to£}h639^-. 
30S,  upon  which  the  British  customs  at  seven  per 
c^it  will  yield  a  yearly  revenue  to  the  public  trea- 
sury of  England  of  only  about  <£774,000,  not  inwe 
than  a  kmdred  and  fourth  part  of  her*  ammal  na- 
tional   expenditure,    taken   at  <£80,000,000,    just 
enough  to  supply  tbe  expenses  of  her  govemmeat. 
for  three  days  and  two  thirds  of  a  day. 

Taking  into  consideration  dierefore  all  the  preced- 
ing fricts  relating  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturine» 
d&i  commercial  resourses  of  foitain,  we  may  w^ 
conclude  that  her  national  capital  increases  iMter 
than  her  naticmal  burdens  increase,  and  confidently 
refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  speech  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  delivered  by  commissioners  ih 
the  king's  name  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1810.  The 
portion  of  the  speech  immediately  applicable  to  the 
increased  abiUty  of  Britiun  to  bear  her  present  public 
burdens,  runs  in  these  words,  ^'G^itlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  His  Majesty  has  commanded 
1^  to  thank  you  for  the  liberal  and  an^e  supplies'' 
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(amoiRttiiig to £8dfi09,ie6)  ''which  you  liave  gnmt- 
ed  for .  the  services  of  the  present  year.  His  Ma* 
jesty  deefdy  regrets  the  necessary  extent  of  the>  de- 
mands which  those  sendees  have  created,  but  we  are 
ciMnnianded  to  exjMress  to  you  the  consob^on  which 
lie  has  dmived  from  observii^  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  manifesting  themselves  by  every  mark  of 
frosperify,  by  a  revenue  increasing  in  almost  all  its 
branches,  and  by  a  commerce  extending  itself  in  nm; 
chann^  and  with  an  increased  vigor  in  proportion  as 
ihe  eoi&goLy  has  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  it,  have 
^tabled  you  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  year 
without  imilbsing  the  burden  of  any  new  taxation  in 
Oreat  Britain;  and  that,  while  the  taxes  which  have 
lyeen  necessarily  resorted  to  for  Ireland  have  been 
imposed  upon  articles  which  veill  not  interfere  with 
the  growing  proq^ty  of  that  country,  you  have 
Ibund  it  consistent  with  a  due  r^ard  to  its  finances 
to  dknimsh  some  of  those  burdens  and  relax  some  of 
those  regulations  of  revenue  which  had  been  felt  the 
jQoetinconvcaiiaitin  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom." For  farther  details  see  ''  Hints,''  pp.  110-124. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  most  important  proof  of 
the  continually  increasing  ability  of  Britain  to  pro- 
^de  for  all  the  demands  of  her  public  expenditure, 
smd  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  com* 
finrt,  the  power  and  influence  of  her  people ;  name- 
ly, the  great  internal  improvement  which  has  taken 
pdace  for  some  years  past,  and  is  now  in  rapid  pro- 
gress throughout  the  British  Isles.  Of  this  assertion 
sufficient  proo&,  taken  from  authentic  and  official 
documents,  shall  be  immediately  subjoined. 

The  power,  says  M.  Gamia*,  in  his  *'  View  of  the 
dackine  of  Adam  Smith  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  Economists,'*  the  power  by  which  a  nation 
creates  its  wealth  is  Us  labor;  and  the  quantity  of 
wealth  created  increases  in  direct  proportion  as  the 
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power  increases.  The  increase  of  the  power  may 
taJce  place  both  in  energy  and  in  extent.  Labor  in- 
creases in  enei^  when  by  a  given  quantity  of  exer* 
tion  it  furnishes  a  more  abundant  product;  and  the 
means  of  increasing  this  energy  are,  the  division  of 
labor,  and  the  inyention  of  macfiinery  to  &ciiitate 
abd  quidcen  the  manual  operations  of  industry  <  La« 
bor  increases  in  extent  when  the  number  of  the  la- 
borious augments  In  proportion  to  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers ;  which  can  only  haf>pen 
from  an  increase  of  capitals,  and  of  those  branched 
of  business  in  which  the  capitals  are  employed.  The 
snbdivision  of  labor  and  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  machinery  advance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  m 
the  market ;  that  is,  to  the  number  of  exchanges, 
and  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  they  can  be 
made.  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  therefore  to  en-- 
lai^  the  market,  by  forming  safe  and  convenient 
los^s;  by  circulating  a  safe  and  faithful  currency^ 
whedier  of  specie  or  paper;  and  by  enforcing  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts.  The  gradual  twcumuJkUiom 
of  capital  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  increase  in 
tibe  productive  powers  of  labor ;  and  itself  becomes 
a  cause  of  still  greater  increase  in  those  powers. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  accumulation  of  capital  in* 
creases  it  widens  the  extent  of  labor  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  laborers,  in  consequence  of  augm^it- 
ing  the  sum  of  national  industry.  In  order  to  let  tke 
national  capital  grow  to  its  fiill  extent,  nothing  more 
is  required  of  the  Government  than  to  protect  the  na- 
tural liberty  of  industry;  to  leave  open  every  chan- 
nel into  which  by  its  own  tendencies  industry  will 
run ;  to  abandon  labor  to  its  own  direction,  and  not 
interfere  to  direct  its  efforts;  for  individual  interest, 
that  in&llible  guide  of  all  industry,  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter fitted  than  any  l^slator  to  decide  upon  its  ovrfi 
most  advantageous  exertions.  Let  Government  re^ 
nounce  both  prohibitions  and  boutUies;  neither  at- 
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tempt  to  impede  the  efforts  of  industry  by  reffula* 
tioos,  nor  accelerate  her  progress  by  rewards ;  let  it 
leave  in  entire  freedom  tli^  exertions  of  labor  and 
the  employment  of  capital  ;^letjt  remove  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  ignorance  and  avarice  have  hitherto 
raised  np  against  the  uncontrolled  liberty  of  indus- 
try and  commerce;  and  capital  will  naturally  de- 
velope  itself  by  its  own  movements  in  those  direc- 
tions which  at  once  most  advance  the  private  inter-* 
est  of  the  capitalist  and  the  augmentation  of  public, 
national  wealth. 

The  foUovnng  facts  will  show  that  the  British  Go«* 
vemment  affords  every  fecility  and  ^couragement 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  capital  among  her  people  by 
continually  extending  the  conquests  of  civilization 
and  culture  over  the  waste  and  wilderness.  Every 
part  of  thje  United  Kingdom  shares  in  the  benefits  of 
internal  improvement  The  last  ten  years  have  seen 
a  vast  increase  in  the  public  works,  canals,  agricul- 
ture, manu&ctures,  exports,  natural  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  population  of  Ireland.  In  England 
and  Scotland^  the  improvements  have  been  visible  for 
more  than  a  century  past ;  and  even  in  Wales  the 
firogress  of  melioration  has  been  for  some  time  per- 
C^tible;  particularly  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
where  the  people  have  made  a  new  harbor  by  which 
a  safe  and  constant  passage  to  Dublin  is  effected; 
and  new  roads  by  which  the  distance  between  the 
cities  of  London,  .Dublin,  and  Bath,  are  shortened 
by  an  average  of  at  least  fifty  miles;  besides  the  ad- 
ditional gain  in  time  from  the  more  rapid  travelling 
over  better  roads.  Canals,  other  harbors,  embank- 
ments, plantations,  woollen  manufactories,  iron 
works,  and.  agricultural  societies,  have  also  increas- 
ed the  population  and  bettered  the  condition  of  this 
district  of  North-Wales.  An  instance  of  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  British  Metropolis  is  found  in 
the  fi^ct  that  in  the  year  1790  tlie  Government  taxes 
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in  the  joint  parishes  of  St.  GKles  and  St.  Geoig^ 
Bloomsbury,  amounted  to  X'2 1,000,  per  annam, 
and  twenty  years  after,  to  wit,  in  1810,  they  yielded 
«£  160,000  per  annum.  Indeed,  Britain  is  tibe  only 
country  whose  resources  of  wealth  are  such  as  to  be 
able  in  a  few  htmrs  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  aU 
the  purposes  of  an  entire  campaign ;  to  supply  ftoOi 
her  national  magazines,  stores,  provisions,  amittuni- 
tion,  clothing,  accoutrements,  and  every  requisite  for 
whole  fleets  and  armies,  in  all  abundance,  at  the 
shortest  notice;  without  diminishing  the  means  of 
defending  her  own  dominions ;  without  even  creating 
any  perceptible  d^ciency  in  the  fulness  of  her  own 
home-market. 

But  to  descend  a  little  into  particulars;  we  learn, 
from  ^*  A  collection  of  Rules  and  Standing  Orders  ^ 
the  House  of  Comnums,  relative  to  the  application  far 
private  hiUs^^  &c.  published  in  London,  in  1807 ; 
that  the  inclosures  of  common  and  waste  lands  have 
been  progressive  in  their  increase  for  several  years 
past.  In  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne  only  two 
inclosure-acts  were  passed.  The  first  bill  for  the  io- 
closure  of  common  and  waste  lands,  according  to  the 
more  improved  system  of  modem  agriculture,  umB 
passed  in  the  year  1709 — 10.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  First  sixteen  inclosure-acts  were  passed,  aver- 
aging rather  more  than  two  for  each  session  of  Parli- 
ment  during  that  reign.  The  same  average  continued 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  until  the  year  1750;  after  which  the  number 
increased  rapidly ;  amounting  in  the  session  oi  1 758^ 
up  to  twenty -four ^  and  in  1759  up  to  thirty;  making 
a  total  during  the  entire  reign,  of  two  hvudred  and 
twenty ^ix.  In  many  sessions  during  the  reign  of 
Geoige  the  Third,  ttte  number  was  from  sixty  to 
e^hty;  and  in  1777,  it  ro^e  to  ninety^ne;  whence 
from  the  year  1 760  to  1 796,  the  total  c^  inc)o8ure-acts 
amounted  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty 4w0; 
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aitfiiough  the'avers^e  numher  in  the  years  1789, 1790, 
1791, 1792,  1793,  1794, 1795,  1796,  was  not  so  great 
as  from  1766  to  1778;  as  will  appear  from  the  foU 
lowing  extract  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Lard^s 
Committee  qf  Secrestf,''  ordered  to  be  printed  28th 
April  1797: 


BiUutiiUfcliflli. 


Y«*n  aT  Ptaee. 


Ho.  of  Bilk. 

1789,  33 

1790,  25 

1791,  40 

1792,  40 


IndotiofrbUls. 


Total,       138 


T«u<  of  War. 


Tcm.    MObOTBaft. 

793,  60 
73 
77 
72 


)l794, 
J1795, 
tl796. 


Total,       283 


i 


Since  the  year  1796,  the  annual  average  of  inclo- 
sure-bills  has  been  increasing.  The  number  of  acres 
brought  under  the  plough  during  the  last  hundred 
years  in  England,  from  1710  to  1810,  exceeds  six 
milUans  of  acres.  The  wilder  and  more  uncultivated 
districts  of  the  kingdom  have  been  the  chief  appli- 
cants for  these  bills;  the  county  of  Middlesex  ha9 
had  only  nine;  while  Lincolnshire  has  had  ttco  hutk- 
dred^  and  Yorkshire  three  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
In  the  session  of  1809 — 10,  no  less  tha&  one  hundred 
mnd  forty  inclosure-acts  were  passed ;  and  such  has 
been  the  benefit  derived  from  this  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  Britain,  that  in^t;^  years, 
from  T805  to  1810,  inclusive^  the  British  Isles  have 
given  an  increase  of  agricultural  produce  in  grain^ 
amounting  to  four  millions  of  quarters  annually;  see. 
Mr.  Curwen's  ^^  Report  to  the  Workington  Agricul- 
tuTMl  Society^"' kc.  before  referred  to.  Thet?a/i«tf  of 
inclosures  may  be  estimated  from  this  fact,  that  in 
the  year  1807,  the  inclosure  of  Wildmore-fen,  below 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  brought  into  immediate  cul* 
tivation  40,000  acres  of  inundated  and  unprofitable 
land,  it  averaged  a  purchas^money  of  j£^0  ^  acre ; 

59 


; 


/ 
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making  a  total  valne  of  £2fiOOfiOO.    The  expelito 
of  inclosing,   draining,  fencing,  ioc.   amounted  to 
^400,000;  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  preprietora  of 
!  the  soil  of  ^1,600,000. 

Upon  the  advantages  of  nUand  nmfigaium  in  aag«^ 
men  ting  productive  industry,  commercial  intercourse^ 
I  population,  means  of  subsistence,  and  all  the  perma- 

nent sources  of  national  wealth,  it  is  now  needless  to 
expatiate;  since  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  haa 
.'  decided  iu  their  favor.     Whoever  wishes  to  see  tbii^ 

subject  discussed  with  great  ability  and  knowledge 
may  consult  Mr.  Gallatin  s  very  masterly  treatise^ 
intituled  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  om 
the  siihject  of'  public  roads  and  caimh;  made  in  pursu^ 
ance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate j  of  March  2rf,  1 807  ;** 
printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stia^tes^ 
April  1 2th,  1 808. — ^The  inland  navigation  of  Britain 
was  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  until  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  turned  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure  into  that  direction.  After 
this,  canals  multiplied  throughout  the  kingdom;  more 
particularly  of  late  years.  Ninety^mne  navigation 
and  canal-bills  were  passed  in  the  course  of  '  *  ' 
years,  from  1789  to  1796;  namely, 

In  1789        3  In  1793      28 

1790  8  1794   18 

1791  10  1796   U 

1792  9  1796   12 

I 

Total,        30  Total,        69 

Nteey  nisei  for  tkcMs,  <:£^2,377,200.     Bfonef  tthed,      «£^7,4IA,100^ 

.  Into  the  details  of  British  inland  nav^ation  nei^ 
ther  leisure  nor  desire  allows  us  now  to  enter :  tibese 
and  other  information  of  great  importance  respecting^ 
the  progress  made  in  cutting  canals  throu^out  the 
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United  Kingdom,  will  be  found  in  ample'abundance 

in*  the  ^^  R^orts  of  the  Camwimonersjor  making  and 

fmaintmrnng  am  pUand  navigatioHi  commonly  called  tiie 

^  Caledonian  Canal/ yrom  the  eastern  to  the  western 

M0,  bjf  Inverness  and  Fort  William^  in  Scotland,''  to 

tfae  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  1 .  ordered  to  . 

be  printed  April  10th»  1804;  No.  2.  printed  May 

SOtfa,  1805;  No.  3.  printed  June  3d,  1806;  Nos.  4, 

6,  printed  June,  1808.    Tfae  act  of  Parliament  for 

undertaking  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  passed  July 

37th,  1803^  and  the  commissioners  finding  that  at  a 

mnidl  additional  expense  the  canal  might  be  enlarged 

to  admit  Ihe  passage  of  thirty-two  gun  frigates,  they 

dlirected  the  locks  to  ba  increased  in  length  from  162 

to  170  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  38  to  40  feet;  the 

average  depth  is  20  feet    The  canal  itself  is  20  feet 

deep,  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  110  feet  wide  at 

top.  The  canal  can  accommodate/or<y  vessels  of  war 

niKl  the  largest  merchant  vessels.    The  number  of 

laborws  on  the  canal,  consisting  chiefly  of  Scottish 

Highland^^,  was  in  1803  only  150,  in  1804  up  to 

^00,  in  1805  it  had  increased  to  nearly  1,200,  and  in 

tbe  succeeding  years  averaged  nearly  1,500.    The 

MBcdlest  yessek  trading  to  the  Baltic  are  75  feet  long, 

21  feet  wide,  draw  12  feet  water,  and  carry  120tona 

burthen.     The  largest  vessels  are  1 30  feet  long,  35 

feet  wide,  draw  19  feet  water,  and  carry  650  tons 

burthen.    The  length  and  severity  of  tlie  winter  of 

1807 — 8  in  Scotland  proved  most  satisfactorily  the 

Durness  and  solidity  of  the  constructions  of  masonry, 

timber-work,  and  earth*embaakments  of  the  canaL 

The  expense  from  October,   1803,  to  May,  1808« 

amounted  to  r  «£l93,343    2^.  1^.  \ 

thesum  received  during  that)      223,986  16    5 

tune  was  -  *•  i 

leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of    *       30,643  13    9^; 

See  also  papers  relating  to  the  inland  navigation 
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\  of  IreUmdy  dated  Navigation-Office,  Dublin^  3d  May, 

1808;  ordered  by  the  Hoase  of  Commofis  to  be 
printed  8th  May,  1809.  So  much  has  Irish  canal- 
navigation  been  improved  of  late  years  that  in  1807 
cavalry  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  vras  fora^ 
g:ed  with  oats  passed  thither  entirety  by  water-car- 
riage from  Uie  internal  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  last 
session  of  the  Irish  rarliament  ^500,000  weie 
granted  to  forward  the  canal-navigation  of  Ireland^ 
^  of  which  .£400,000  had  b^en  expended  by  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  year  1 808,  and  at  that  time  had  beea 

/  completed  the  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  to  the  river 

Shannon,  near  Banagher,  and  also  other  canals.  The 
Shannon  in  one  great  line  of  navigation  runs  through 
the  midst  of  Ireland  from  north  to  south;  one  other 

/  great  line,  the  Grand  Canal^  runs  from  Dublin  acrom 

the  country  to  the  Shannon,  tending  south  of  west; 
a  third  great  line,  the  Royal  Canals  runs  from  Dublin 
across  the  country  to  the  Shannon,  but  tending norllt 
of  west.  The  Grand  Canal  will  receive  into  it  at 
Tarious  points  all  other  navigations  lying  southward^ 
and  the  Royal  Canal  will  receive  all  others  from  the 
north.  The  Shannon  will  receive  what  comes  froqci 
Connaught,  and  by  the  Grand  or  the  Royal  Canal  will 
-enable  that  province  to  communicate  with  the  me* 
tropolis. 

How  much  the  value  of  land  is  enhanced  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  extension  of  inland  navigation  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  in  May,  1809,  was  sold  for 
the  sum  of  ^3,795  a  farm  of  sixty  acres^  principally . 
arable^and  new  indosure,  situated  in  a  retired  part  oC 
•  .Wiltshire,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Berks  and 
Wilts  canal;  that  is  above  <£60  an  acre  for  land  in 
a  remote  district  of  the  country. 

For  the  great  improvement  and  multiplication  of 
roads  and  bndges  in  Britain  within  the  last  20  years, 
from  1790  to  1810,  see  Reports  from  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  preservation 
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of  the  turnpike  roads  and  highways  of  the  kingdom: 
Nos.  1, 2,  3,  printed  May  1  Ith,  30th,  and  June  ITtb, 
1808.  These  Reports  contain  much  valuable  infor* 
mation concerning  wheels;  carriages  in  general ;  con- 
uitruction  of  highways;  general  highway-act;  gene- 
ral turnpike-act ;  particulars  connected  with  high- 
Ways;  stage-coaches  and  their  number  (^  passen- 
gers ;  mail-coaches ;  and  return  post-chaises.  They 
also  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  recentimprovements 
and  multiplication  of  turnpike  roads  and  highways 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. See  "  Reports  of  the  Contmissiafiers  Jor^mak^ 
inff  roads  and  building  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland^''  to  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons ; 
No.  ^.  printed  June  tst,  1804,  No.  2.  printed  June 
Iddi,  1805;  No.  3.  printed  August  6th,  1807.  In 
the  year  1807,  there  were ybrmtn^  in  the  Highlands 
Jhrty  new  roads,  extending  about  a  thousand  miles  in 
d^rent  directions;  and  /e»  new  bridges  were  in 
great  forwardness.  The  legislature  pays  one  half  the 
exp^ise,  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  respective 
Counties  in  which  the  roads  are  made  and  the  bridges 
Imiit,  pay  the  other  half.  The  Bank  of  Scotland 
agreed  to  advance  the  money  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
works  on  receiving  the  personal  securities  of  the  par- 
ties, and  BWowingJbur  per  cent,  interest  until  the  mo- 
ney should  be  drawn  out.  The  plans  for  facilitating 
the  intercourse  of  this  partof  North-Britain  are,  1st, 
ati;<i<^-communication  across  the  country,  admitting 
passage  to  ships  of  bulk  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
the  contrary,  namely  from  the  Irish  to  the  Northern 
sea  in  the  course  to  the  Baltic ;  and  2dly,  land-corn- 
munications  by  new  roads,  chiefly  north  of  the  Lakop 
and  Forts,  opening  the  shortest  and  easiest  inter- 
course from  the  South  of  Scotland  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  coasts,  through  the  counties  of  Inver- 
ness, Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  and  especially 
to  the  Fishing  Stations.    The  intercourse  between 


Inveraem,  the  metropolk  of  the  Highlands,  and  Loni^ 
don  by  land  and  water  is  spread  y  constant  and  fin^ 
quent.  The  miul-coaches  enter  it  daily,  and  Tessela 
arrive  in  its  harbor  twice  a  mondi.  One  among  many 
instances  of  improvement  may  be  noticed :  by  the 
new  road  made  in  the  Island  of  Bute  the  passage 
from  Rothsay  to  Inverary  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
is  shortened  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  tweiUtf 
miles.  The  old  ferry  was  six  miles,  the  new  one  nA 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  In  Loch  Fine  500  laigte 
herring-boats  are  annually  employed ;  and  the  town 
of  Rothsay  sends  out  yearly  ninety  large  vessels  in 
the  bounty  fishing.  See  innumerable  interesting  par* 
ticulars  in  the  Reports  themselves. 

There  are  also  other  public   Acts  of  the  Eintish 
Government  which  manifest  its  laudable  anxiety  to 
advance  the  welfare  and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  committed  to  its  care;  a  few  of  these 
only  can  be  now  enumerated.    The  "  Reportjrom 
the  Committee  upon  expired  and  expiring  Laws,'*  &c. 
printed  22d  December  1806,  is  of  great  importance^ 
in  its  relations  to  the  system  of  public  jurisprudence ; 
the  interests  of  manu&ctures,  trade  and  commerce ; 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  country ;  the  habits, 
manners,  and  morals  of  the  people.    Much  agricul- 
tural and  colonial  information  is  contained  in  the 
** Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honorable  House  ^ 
Commons  appointed  to  viquire  how  far  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  may  he  practicable  and  expedient 
to  confine  the  Distilleries  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  use  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  only ;  a$ut  also  wAai 
other  provision  can  be  made  for  the  relief' of  the  guns^^ 
%r»  of  Sugar  in  the  British  West-India  Colonies^*  prin- 
ted 22d,  May  1808.    The  united  interests  of  public 
morals  and  of  finance  are  combined  in  the  following 
Report,  which  most  forcibly,  by  a  long  catalogue  of 
melancholy  facts,  ui^es  the  abatement  of  that  gresit 
political  nuisance  Me  Lottery^  which  has  unjforml^r 
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depfBTed  the  morris  and  slackened  the  induatry  of 
every  people  amongst  whom  it  has  been  suffered  to 
spread  its  baleful  influence.  The  politicians  of  tliis 
country  are  particularly  invited  to  peruse  this  Report 
attentively ;  because  in  every  State,  and  almost  in  every 
town  and  city  throughout  the  Union  do  public  and 
private  Lotteries  swarm*  See  the  '*  Report  of  ike 
Committee  of  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Comwums 
aj^inted  to  inquire  how  far  the  evils  attending  JLtO* 
teries  have  been  remedied  by  the  Laws  passed  respect^ 
«N^  the  same ;  and  to  rquni  their  observations  there^ 
uponjand  upon  such  further  measures  as  may  be  neces^ 
sary  far  the  remedy  thereof  ordered  to  be  printed 
24tii  June,  1808. — ^The  salutary  jealousy  of  the  Bri^ 
tidh  government,  and  its  vigilant  inspection  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  may  be  knovm  by  perusing 
the  facts  and  observations  respections  pensions^  sine*^ 
cures  and  reversions^  contained  in  the  ^*  Third  Report 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons^ 
appointed  to  examine  and  consider  what  regulations 
emd  checks  have  been  established  in  order  to  control  the 
several  branches  ^The  Public  Expenditure  m  Chreat^ 
JSritain  and  Ireland;  and  how  far  the  same  have  been 
effectual;  and  what  further  measures  can  be  adopted 
far  reducing  any  part  of  the  said  eapenditure^  or  dimi^ 
nishing  the  amount  of  Salaries  and  Emoluments,  with-- 
mU  detriment  to  the  public  Service;''  ordered  to  be , 
printed  June  29th,  1808.  The  "Fourth  Report,''  of 
the  finance-committee,  printed  24th  March,  1809^ 
contains  an  investigation  of  the  establishment  and 
transactions  of  the  conunissioners  for  the  sale,  ma-^ 
nagement,  and  disposal  of  Dutch  property,  captured 
«r  detained  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  vritb 
Holland  in  consequence  of  its  invasion  by  the  French. 
The  **  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  and  examine  into  the  public  Hxpenditure, 
and  the  conduct  of  public  Business  in  the  miUtary  de^ 
parUnenis^"  &g.  printed  14th  April,  1809,  contains  a 
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▼ery  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  army-expenditare  oi^ 
the  West-Indies.  The  "  Fifth  Report,''  from  the 
committee  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  inyestigiates  at  length  the  nature  of  the  re- 
gulations under  which  the  ilfartne-department  is 
conducted,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  those  regulations 
are  insufficient,  or  ill-adapted  to  the  service,  or  if 
there  has  been  a  culpable  or  negligent  departure  from 
them. 

In  the  session  of  1807-8  were  passed  152  acts, 
public  and  general;  157  local  and  personal;  77  not 
printed;  making  a  total  of  386.  In  one  single  day 
during  this  session  eighty-six  presentations  of  primte 
bills  for  the  construction  of  canals,  turnpikes,  mark^ 
ets,  and  other  improvements,  were  laid  before  th^ 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  but  the  overflowings^ 
of  private  capital  could  enable  men  to  encounter  the 
expense,  about  <£400,  i.  e.  1777,  dollars,  of  procur- 
ing an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  being 
permitted  to  lay  out  vast  sums  of  money  in  under- 
takings which  never  promise  any  immediate  or  spee- 
dy return  of  profit.  In  the  session  of  1808-9,  were 
passed  more  than  four  hundred  statutes,  of  which 
80  were  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  navigation,  the  promoting 
tiie  service  of  the  army  and  navy ;  150  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  internal  intercourse,  by  roads,  rail- 
Ways,  canals,  bridges,  and  drainings;  130  forinclo- 
sures,  additional  cultiva^on,  and  the  general  encour^ 
agement  of  agriculture ;  30  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  and  encouraging  the  agriculture,  man* 
factures,  commerce,  and  internal  intercourse  of  Ire^ 
land.  Surveys  also  have  been  made  and  are  noinr 
making  by  order  of  the  Government  for  establishing* 
a  more  ready  communication  between  the  north  of 
England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This' 
will  bring  the  North  of  Ireland  nearer  to  the  metro- 
polis of  the  United  Kingdoin  by  several  hours  in  a 
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^ven  distance,  add  thus  facilitate  the  exertions  of 
commerce  and  quicken  the  operations  of  Govern-* 
tnent.  Tbe  South  of  Ireland  also  is  to  have  its  com^ 
munication  with  Wales  rendered  more  easy  and 
speedy.  For  further  particulars  on  this  important 
subject,  see  **  Literary  Panotamay'  Vol.  6tb,  pp. 
799-801.  And  in  the  8th  vol.  pp.  573-675  of  the 
same  work,  it  is  stated,  that  during  the  session  of 
1809-10,  were  passed  120  acts  for  renewing  expiring 
laws,  for  enforcing  the  better  collection  of  the  reve^ 
Hue  and  its  due  application,  for  ameliorating  or 
/  explaining   the    existing  laws,    for    making    local 

improvements,  for  the  encouragement  of  manu*- 
factures,  and  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  people ; 
350  acts  for  the  inclosing  and  draining  of  lands; 
making  turnpike  roads,  internal  navigation,  and 
tram-roads ;  and  60  acts  for  miscellaneous  purposes ; 
making  a  total  of  430  new  acts  of  Parliament  pas* 
sed  in  one  session  for  the  public  service. 

But  the  Naiional  Debt  of  Britain,  say  M .  Haute* 
.  rive,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  all  the  multitude  of 
I* rench  writers  who  are  ordered  to  lavish  incessant 
abuse  upon  the  British  nation,  and  whose  assertions 
are  re-echoed  by  many  millions  of  tongues  through* 
out  the  globe ;  the  National  Debt  of  Britain  is  so 
enormous  that  having  no  means  of  ever  paying  it  ofl^ 
nay,  not  even  of  meeting  the  interest  of  its  present 
amount,  nor  of  preventing  its  future  rapid  increane, 
she  must  speedily  take  the  sponge  and  wipe  the 
whole  away;  exhibiting  to  the  deluded  world  an 
awful  spectacle  of  universal  bankruptcy. 

Doubtless,  using  the  sponge,  or  in  plain  English 
cheating  their  creditors,  is  a  much  more  palatable 
measure  to  all  the  jacobins  of  France  and  of  every 
other  country,  than  is  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts.  But  such  a  proceeding  does  not  comport 
with  either  the  policy  or  the  inclination  of  the  Brit- 
ish ^oyernment,  who  have  hitherto  found  no  difficul- 
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tj  in  regularly  paying  die  annual  interest  of  the  pubtie 
d^t;  and  who  cannot  be  induced  hastily  to  adopt 
HO  revolutionary  a  measure  as  that  of  felsifying  tb^ 
national  faith;  and  descending  from  their  present 
ele?mted  station  as  the  champions  of  justice,  law,  or- 
di>r,  religion,  and  morality,  to  become  in  &ct  the 
imitators  and  rivals  of  the  fraudulent  and  profligate 
policy  of  France.  For  what,  as  the  late  justly  cele* 
brated  Fisher  Ames  emphatically  observes,<--wbat 
is  revolution  }  what  is  jacobinism  ?  what  is  their  fa^ 
Torite  work ;  but  first  and  with  most  malignant  ardor 
to  destroy  what  faith,  and  law,  and  morals,  and  re« 
ligion  have  established  and  guarded  ? 

The  British  national  debt  is  spread  over  all  the  em* 
pire,  it  has  taken  wide  and  deep  root  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  rudely  to  tear  up  that  root  from  the 
soil  would  shake  the  security  of  all  property,  and  per^ 
haps  overturn  the  constitution  of  England  itself  If 
such  a  nefarious  step  be  taken,  where  will  the  British 
gov^*nment  stop  ?  Will  it  not  proceed  as  well  as  be* 
gin  in  imitation  of  its  Gallic  neighbor,  and  go  oq* 
ward  to  proscribe  the  property  of  its  clei^y,  its  no^ 
bles,  its  merchants,  its  manufacturers,  its  farm^fs, 
and  eventually  involve  the  whole  nation  in  all  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  blood  ?  The  national  debt  i» 
as  much  private  property  as  are  the  possessions  land* 
(^  or  personal  of  any  gentleman  in  Britain.  And 
if  that  sheet-anchor  of  society,  tfie  security  of' private 
property,  be  cut  away  in  one  instance,  why  not  id 
every  other?  If  the  British  government  sponge  the 
public  debt,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  plundering 
the  vessels  and  the  ware-houses  of  the  merchants, 
from  seizing  on  the  farms  of  the  landed  gentry,  and 
fi^om  confiscating  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  manufrio- 
turers? 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  a  govemm«it's  cheat- 
ing its  creditors.  Is  the  temporary  gain  of  such  a 
measure  a  coimter-balance  for  its  iniquity  ?  Suppose 
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the  debt  were  sponged  away,  and  that  new  loans 
were  required  to.  carry  on  the  vast  annual  expendir 
tore  of  the  British  nation ;  standings  as  she  does,  ber 
tween  the  dead  and  the  living  to  stay  the  plague; 
standing,  as  she  does,  in  the  gap  to  defend  the  whole 
civilized  world  from  the  most  atrocious  of^ression, 
could  the  government  of  Britain  hope  again  to  erect 
the  superstructure  of  national  credit  upon  the  ruins 
of  public  faith  ?  Would  the  British  people  willingly 
lend  their  money  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both 
principal  and  interest  annihilated  at  the  will  of  any 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who  might  think  fit  to 
flourish  the  sponge?  Add  to  this  the  incalculable 
evils  which  would  be  produced  by  the  subversion  of 
public  credit  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  caus- 
ing the  ruin  of  so  many  individual  stockholders  and 
their  dependants,  in  palsying  the  arm  of  private  ivh 
dustry,  m  disarranging  the  whole  state  of  commerce, 
in  drying  up  the  sources  of  manufoctures,  in  crippling 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  in  tarnishing  the  national 
honor,  in  depraving  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
in  rendering  Britain  less  able  to  cope  with  the  com^ 
mon  enemy  of  human  kind. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  effect  which  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  British  pfublic  funds  would  produce 
upon  other  nations;  for  foreigners  are  her'stock- 
h  Mers  to  the  amount  of  nearly  fifly  millions :  and 
the  ruin  which  the  totalloss  of  all  this  money  must 
entail  upon  a  vast  number  of  individuals  dispersed 
through  different  countries  would  be  very  grievously 
felt,  and  most  effectually  extinguish  all  future  firith 
on  their  part  in  the  credit  of  the  British  government. 
And  independently  of  her  foreign  stockholders,  the 
ffiost  unshaken  faith  in  the  credit  of  her  government 
pervades  at  present  idl  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world;  and  a  biH  drawn  on  it  would  find  as  ready  a 
sale  and  command  as  hi^  a  price  in  Paris,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersbuifh,  in  Vienna^  in  Baiin,  in  Madrid,  or  m 
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Washington  as  would  bills  drawn  upon  the  respecti'M 
governments  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Spain,  or  the  United  States.  But,  if  the  British  go^ 
vemoient  should  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  na- 
tional fiiith  as  to  sponge  the  public  debt,  it  would  jus- 
tify the  suspicion  that  no  great  prudishness  would  be 
observed  as  to  any  other  violation  of  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  the  consequent  want  of  all  confidence  ia 
her  truth  and  honor  would  come  back  from  other  na- 
tions, like  a  protested  bill  which  returns  to  embarrass 
and  to  disgrace  an  individual  merchant.  And  al- 
though her  own  subjects  might  after  a  while  be  in- 
duced again  to  repose  confidence  in  her  promises, 
and  to  purchase  public  stock  when  fresh  loans  should 
be  raised ;  yet  her  bills  in  all^bre^^  money-markets 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  French  government 
bills  are  now;  that  is  to  say,  would  be  just  good  for 
noting.  How  very  dreadfully  this  loss  of  credit 
would  impede  all  the  foreign,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical operations  of  Britain  it  is  quite  needless  mi- 
nutely to  investigate. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  on  this  head. 
The  British  government  will  never  be  under  any  ne- 
cessity or  temptation  to  sponge  the  public  debt.  A 
plain  statement  of  the  Funding  System  in  Britain  will 
show  that  her  national  debt  is  not  so  great  as  people 
generally  imagine;  and  also  that  the  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  is  gradually  and  certainly  liqukk^ 
iing  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  borrowed ;  with^* 
out  taking  a  single  cent  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
^stockholders. 

A  very  general  mistake  prevails  as  to  the  rea/ mag- 
nitude of  Britain's  public  debt.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  this  country  that  she  owes  eight  hundred 
-niillions  sterling  for  which  she  pays  an  annual  inter- 
est of  c£40,000,000.  But  in  point  of  fact  tiie  real  di- 
mensions of  this  debt  are  far  below  its  apparent  size. 
The  gradual  depreciation  i^  the  value  of  money  reng^ 
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d&K  the  debt  much  less  burdieiisoiiie  : 
ptherwise  be.  Fifty  years  since,  otJl.O 
go  as  for  as  double  that  sum  would  gc 
the  present  period  it  is  easier  to  acquii 
jtban  it  was  to  obtain  half  that  sum  6 
That  is  to  say,  £  1 ,000,000  t/tm  would 
twice  the  quantity  of  labor  that  it  can } 
aitd  w^  more  ditficult  to  raise  than  ^2 
Yet  no  more  than  the  l^al  interest  of 
annually  paid  now  for  the  public  stoc 
borrowed  fifty  years  since,  although  a  j 
of  that  stock  then  would  really  purch 
amount  of  the  necessaries,  convenient 
iries  of  life,  that  could  be  purchased 
quantity  now,  and  consequently  if  it  vi 
rowed  now  would  entail  a  doubie  bun 
and  interest  upon  the  community.  H 
ago,  say  ^20,000,000  were  borrowed, 
annual  interest  of  ,£1,000,000  is  now  ] 
were  necessary  now  to  borrow  as  mi 
would  put  in  motion  precisely  the  sat 
labor  as  ^20,000,000  could  then  com 
than  ^£40,000,000  must  be  raised,  and 
Au  annual  interest  of  ^2,000,000  be 
the  public.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  tj 
vernment  is  continually  paying  a  very 
terest  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  publ 
to  the  gradual  but  incessant  deprecia 
lue  of  money ;  and  the  rapid  influx  < 
the  country  from  all  quarters  of  the  j 
ber  a  perpetually  increasing  facility  o\ 
sums  of  money,  at  the  shortest  notice 
oppressing  her  people.  Hence  the  bi 
tion  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  o 
debt  id  always  mucb  less  in  reality  than  m  appear- 
ance. 

But'  independently  of  this  consideration  the  na- 
tional  debt  of  Britain  falls  far  short  of  ilBOO.OOO^cfoO. 
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By  emMfuItifig  th«  **  Accmmis  pre$mt4d  to  lA^  HiMm 
^  Ctmimtmi  tegpecting  the  pubiic  Jimded  ddft  of*  Oreat 
BrUmn,  tmd  the  redu^i&H  thtrtof  to  the  ]#f  ojFebr^ 
oiy,  IdOd,**  ordered  to  be  printed  '24th  March,  1800^ 
we  may  learn  tbe  amount  of  debt  to  be  on  the  l0t  of 
February,  1809,  as  follows: 
Capitals  at  3  per  cent  per  annum* 

Bank  of  England,  and  an- 7      .«  otMonn     on  qq 
nuitie«cr«i/erfinl72«,    i      12,080,800,    00  00 

^«.%!fi^*1«?"*''""l      25.984.684,     13  llj 
nuities,  m  1761,  3 

Consolidated  annuities,  379,757,656,      8    8^ 

Reduced  annuities,        •         148,448,550,      5    3 


Total  capital  at  3  per  cent    566,857,681,      7    9| 


■      *         I        —XM^I^^M^I^ 


Consolidated  annuities  at  4  7      eonr^r^oj      -tm    a 
percent.  j      69.116,984,     17    2 


Capitals  at  5  per  cent. 

Consolidated  annuities,  50,104,095,  19  4 

Annuities  created  in  17977  ,  ^^^  ^.r.  io  ^ 

and  1802,                         1  1,916,346,  18  O 


Total  capitals  of  debt  of  7      ^-o  m  k  1 1  n     a     o  s 
Great-Britain,  j      678,015,119,    2    3* 


■MriM 


Debt  of  Ireland  payable  in  G.  Britain, 

^^n?*  *"""*'*^'   *]      30.238.875,  00  CO 

R^uced  annuities.  3  perj      i6,o28,750,  00  OO 

^fifn^   *™™*^^'  *}        3.254,375,  00  OO 

^fc«?^  '*^™*^^'  *]  «72,000,  00  OO 
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Total  IrUb  debt  payable >      ,. 
in  G.  BritaiD,  i     *^ 

Debt  for  the  emperor  of  Gera 
fintaio. 
Ctuisolidated  aimuities   3>       . 

per  cent  3 

Total  debt  of  Great-Britain.  X73 

Public  debt  of  Ireland,  payabl 
from  "  Account  presented  to  tie  j 
respecting^  the  public  fimded  debt 
year  CTided  5/A  January,  1809 ;"  or 
of  CommoDS  to  be  printed  8th  M^ 

^3  per  cent,  per  annura, 
£4  per  cent,  per  (uinum, 
jCS  per  cent,  per  annum, 

Total  Irish  debt  payable  in  > 
Dublin,  3 

Total  debt  of  Grea^Britai^,        7 

Total  pubUcJimded  debt  of} 
G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  >  £7' 
CD  iBt  January,  1809,     J 

The  unfunded  debt  and  demar 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  for  t 
January,  1809,  as  taken  from  the 
presented  to  the  Hou»<e  of  Comn 
ordered  to  be  printed  ■24th  Mar 
March,  1809,  were  for  Great-Brit 

Excheq  uer-billd, 
Treasury-bills, 

Amiy,  barracks,  ordnance.  na-> 
vy,  civil-list  advances,  j 
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Total, 
Total  of  Irish  unfunded  debt, 


50,860,328  19     6| 
670,747     0     0 


Total  British  unfunded  aod'^ 
jQoMfeJ  debt,  1 8t  January,  >  <£806,832,851  16  10^ 
1809,  ^ 


S 


But  as  the  greatest  part  of  this  capital  of  debt  is 
Tested  in  c£3  per  cent,  stock,  every  <£lOO  of  which  is 
equal  only  to  £60  sterlings  we  must  deduct  at  least 
ane-third  jfrom  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  in  order 
to  reduce  it  into  sterling;  thus, 

Total. nonttnoZ  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland,  <e£806,832,851   16  10^ 

Deduct  one-third,  namely,  268,945,284     5    3| 


And  the  total  debt  in  sterUng\s  «£537,888,567  11     6| 

The  following  column  will  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  quantity  of  sterling  money  borrowed 
and  the  nominal  capital  created  by  funding ;  that  is, 
vesting  in  stock  the  sum  borrowed.  In  1806  a  loan 
of  jC18,000,000  was  raised,  but  the  stock  vested  was 
nearly  ^30,000,000. 
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The  terms  of  the  loan  raised  that  year  were,  for  every 
jClOO  subscribed,  c£70,  3  per  cent,  reduced;  <£70,  3 
per  cent,  consols;  and  c£lO,  5  per  cent,  navy;  mak- 
mg  a  total  of  j6l50  stock  for  every  ^100  sterling. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  was  ^4  14s.  7d.  per 
cent. 
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In  1807,  a  loan  of  ill  4,200,000  was  raised,  on  the 
following  terms: 

£lQj  3  per  cent,  consols,  at  62^  price  of  stocks, 

is  ot'43  9    9 

<£70,  3  per  cent,  reduced,  at  61^    -     is     43  1     0 

^£' 12, 5  per  cent        -        at95|    -     is      10  2    0 


Total,  £m  12    9 

Discount,  3  18     0 


About  £j^  per  cent,  premium^        c£lOO  10    9 

In  1808  a  loan  of  i!8,000,000  for  England,  and 
^2,500,000  for  Ireland,  was  raised  thus :  for  every 
XlOp,  the  subscribers  agreed  to  take  ^.1 18  3s.  6d. 
in  the  4  per  cents:  thus  creating  a  capital  of  ^£12,- 
408,475;  the  interest  of  the  English  part  being  at  the 
rate ofjC4  148, 6^.  percent,  amounted  to ^475,536. 
By  funding  X4,000,(K)0  of  exchequer-bills,  the  total 
capital  created  was  <£*  1 3,693,263 ;  the  total  annual 
charge  of  which  was  jC728,783;  to  cover  this  there 
were,  short  annuities  fallen  in  .£375,000;  saving  in, 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  ^65,000;   in- 
crease in  the  assessed  taxes  ^120,000;  stamp-du- 
ties jCI70,000:— Total  ^730,000.  The  chancellor  of 
ilie  exchequer  said,  that  by  funding  ,£4,000,000  of 
exchequer-bills,  when  stocks  were  at  63^,  and  by 
borrowing  ^10,500,000  in  the  yiwr  instead  of  the 
three  per  cents,  he  had  saved  to  the  public  jC4,000,- 
000  of  capital  debt;  and  that  by  contracting  for  tlie 
loan  in  the  Jour  per  cents,   there  was  a  saving  of 
JC3^  100,000  capital  debt;  and  a  saving  in  the  annual 
charge  of  <£200,000;  besides  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  redeem  the  debt  at  a  very  small  loss. 

The  catise  of  the  great  differeBce  between  the  real 
sum  borrowed  and  the  nominal  capital  funded,  is  ex* 
plained  at  lengthen  the  "  Edinburgh  Review^''  Vol> 
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3d,  pt>.  478 — 481.     It  i«  because  the  lenders  of  Mo-, 
ney  to  the  British  government  have  generally  extort- 
ed high  terms  for  their  loans,  on  account  of  the  ex* 
isting  embarrassments  of  the  times,  the  ready  market 
opened  for  capital  elsewhere,  and  the  vi^ant  of  entire 
ionhdence  in   the  stability  of  the  public  fands.-^^ 
I^hence  loans  are  procured  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
the  creditor  receiving  a  premium  beyond  what  he 
could  obtain  by  lending  his  money  in  ordinary  times, 
6r  by  vesting  it  in  any  other  mode  of  employment. 
This  disadvantage  has  been  increased  by  funding  in 
tliose  stocks  which  bear  the  greatest  discount  and  a 
tower  rate  of  interest;  whence,  in  order  to  diminish 
liie  amount  of  taxes  required  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  new  debt,  great  additions  have  been  made  to  th6 
principal.     Nevertheless,  while  the  nation  is  only 
burdened  with  the  annuity  payable  upon  this  nomi^ 
Hal  capital,  the  interest  at  which  it  has  raised  tli^ 
money  is  not  exori)itant,   although  the  loans  may 
have  been  made  at  high  premiums;  because  the  in«- 
terest  is  considerably  under  the  market-rate  wbefl 
stocks  are  at  par.   This  may  be  seen  by  looking  back 
6n  the  loan  raised  in  1806;  the  interest  of^' 18,000,000, 
the  sum  borrowed,  at  j£5  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
^900,000;  but  the  interest  of  ^29,880,000,  the  ca* 
pital  created,  or  stock  funded  that  year,  was  only 
^8J)6,400;  less  than  the  legal  rate  of  JfS  per  cent,  oil 
the  money  raised  by  the  loan. 

It  next  remains  to  be  shown  how  much  of  the  pub- 
lic funded  debt  of  Britain  is  already  paid  off  by  th* 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Funds. 

Her  Public  Funds  are  the  taxes  apprdpriated  by 
l^arliament  to  the  support  of  civil  govenmient,  and 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  mo* 
ney  borrowed  for  the  public  service,  or  in  other  words 
of  tlie  national  debt.  These  funds  are  four,  the  Ag-- 
greffate  Fund,  the  Sotdh-Sea  Fund,  the  General  Fund^ 
and  the  Sinking  Fund, 
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Th^  Aggregate  Fund  was  established  in  1715,  and  • 
4^nsi8ted  of  various  taxes  aad  surplusses  of  taxep 
wad  duties  in  that  year  consolidated,  and  given  as  ft 
iecurity  for  the  discharge  of  th^  interest  and  princir 
psl  of  debts  due  to  th^  Bank  of  England,  and  of 
i^nie  other  public  debts,  »nd  also  for  the  payment  of 
Jf  120,000  per  annum  to  the  civiJ  list.  Into  this  fund 
vere  brought  the  two-thirds  apd  one-half  subsidy  oJF 
tonuageand  poundage,  half  the  inland  d  u  ties  op  tea  anil 
cofTep,  and  the  bouse  money  granted  by  7th  Williangi 
Illd.  the  duty  on  hops,  the  duties  on  low  wiqes,  braur , 
4y,  and  British  spirits,  all  arrears  of  land-taxes,  all 
public  monies  not  appropriated,  the  surplusses  of  thf 
nine-pc^ny  excise,  of  the  revenues  in  the  annuity  actf; 
of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  Anne,  and  by  an  act  of 
1st  Geo.  Hid.  all  the  duties  constituting  the  revenue 
4>f  the  civil  list. 

The  Souih'Sea  Fund  was  established  by  stat.  3^ 
Geo.  1st.  c.  9.  in  1716,  and  appropriated  to  pay  th^ 
interest  of  the  South-Sea  Company'^  capital.  It 
/consisted  of  a  duty  on  candles,  and  impost^  on  winery 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  East-India  goods. 

The  General  Fund  was  established  by  stat.  3.  Geo. 
1st,c.  7.  in  1716,  and  consisted  of  asnbsidyongpodp 
exported,  a  tax  on  hackney-coaches  and  chairs,  du^ 
ties  on  soap,  hides,  stamps,  and  policies  of  insurance, 
JOjOO  per  week  letter-money,  a  moiety  of  the  inland 
duties  on  tea  and  coflee,  and  j£'39,8d5  per  ainnum, 
out  of  the  hereditary  excise  on  beer.  All  these  taxes 
were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  pf 
jC7,808,087  originally  ^10,000,000  capital  stock  of 
South-Sea  annuities,  together  with  charge  of  mw- 
agemenit. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  which  wa$  appropriated  to  thip 
sinking  of  the  public  debts,  was  established  in  1716, 
and  consisted  of  all  that  remained  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  digested  into  the  three  former  funds,  after 
satisfying  the  shwg^  upon  th^m.    l^efpw  xt^  §»t9^ 
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blishment  maDy  smaller  funds  of  a  similar  kind  had 
existed,  namely,  such  duties  or  taxes  had  been  pro^ 
vifled  for  paying  the  interest  of  particular  loans  as 
afforded  surpiusses  by  which  gradually  to  redeem  the  ^ 
principal  itself.  This  was  done  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne.  Most  of  the  public  duties  were 
given  for  terms  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  cea- 
sed unless  continued  by  new  acts  of  Parliament.  It 
was  generally  provided  that  when  money  was  bor- 
rowed the  principal  of  the  debt  should  be  either  li- 
quidated by  time,  as  in  the  sale  of  long  and  short  an- 
nuities, or  by  the  surpiusses  of  the  duties  chained  with 
the  payment  o(  the  interest.  In  1710  most  of  the 
long  and  short  annuities  were  converted  into  redeem- 
able perpetuities  at  the  expense  of  <£3,000,000,  and  . 
the  surpiusses  of  the  duties  chained  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  principal  of  particular  loans  were  en- 
tirely diverted  from  their  legitimate  purpose,  by  be- 
ing chained  with  paying  the  interest  of  new  loans,  or 
by  being  spent  on  current  services.  To  remedy  these 
inconveniencies  the  Sinking  Fund  was  instituted  in 
1716,  all  the  taxes,  except  the  land-tax  and  six  pence 
per  bushel  malt  tax,  were  made  perpetual  and  distri- 
buted into  the  aggregate,  South-Sea,  and  general 
funds,  reserving  the  surpiusses  of  these  taxes  to  be 
applied  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  redemption  of  the 
national  Aeht-capital. 

But  various  encroachments  were  continually  made 
upon  this  sinking  fund  I  by  chai^ng  it  with  the  pay- 
ment of  ititerest  on  netv  loans;  and  by  spending  itis 
revenue  on  the  current  services  of  the  year.     In 
1733,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  £500,000  from  it 
for  the  current  service  of  the  public ;  in  1 734,   he 
took  c£  1,200,000;  and  in  1735-6;— the  whole  fund 
was  anticipated  and  mortgaged.     In.  1737-8,  it  had 
redeemed  iJ  1,000,000  of   the   stock    of   Bank-an- 
nuities, and  ^2,000,000  stock  of  south-sea  anniii« 
ties;  that  is  to  say,  it  redeemed  only  X3,U00,OOO 
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«tock  in  twentjf^wo  years,  from  1716,  the  time  of  its 
establishment,  to  the  year  1738.  During  the  next 
twelve  years,  to  wit,  from  1 738  to  1 750,  the  sinking 
fund  was  wholly  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
every  year.  In  1 749,  the  interest  of  c£58,000,000  of 
the  public  debts  was  reduced  from  Jj4  per  cent,  to 
j63^  per  cent,  for  seven  years;  and  afterwards  to  ^3 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  ever;  by  which  last  reduc- 
tion, in  1756,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  sinking 
fund  of  £600,000  per  annum ;  yet  only  i!3,000,0U0 
stock  of  the  public  debts  were  redeemed  by  it  in. 
€ight  years  of  peaxie  from  1 748  to  1 756. 

By  the  25th  Geo.  2d,  in  1752,  a  change  was  made 
in  the  sinking  fund.  Hitherto  it  had  consisted  only 
of  the  clear  surplusses  of  the  aggregate,  general,  and 
South-sea  funds;  and  the  practice  was,  whenever 
any  new  tax  produced  less  than  the  interest  with 
which  it  was  chained,  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
out  of  the  sinking  Jund,  and  afterwards  to  replace  the 
sum  taken  from  it  out  of  the  supplies  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  whenever  a  tax  produced  mare  than 
the  chaise  upon  it,  the  overplus,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  sinking  fund,  was  made  part  of  the 
supplies  for  the  year.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
25th  Geo.  2d,  that  all  the  new  taxes,  together  with 
all  the  annuities  for  whose  payment  they  had  been 
appropriated,  should  be  carried  into  the  sinking 
fund,  and  be  formed  into  one  general  account.  The 
sinking  fund  therefore,  which  before  this  consolida- 
ting act  of  25th  Geo.  2d,  consisted  only  of  the  sur- 
plusses of  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South-sea 
funds,  included  afterwards  the  clear  surplus  of  all 
the  appropriated  taxes;  except  the  additional  tax 
upon  houses  and  windows  granted  in  1758  towards 
paying  the  interest  of  <£4,500,000  borrowed  that 
year. 

Before  the  last  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  1 756,  the  sinking  fund,  owing  to  various 
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pei^erfi^ioas  of  its  iocome,  produced  only  ^  1,000,000 
per  aQaiim.  But  after  the  reduction  of  interest,  and 
by  the  addition  of  salt^Huties,  its  income  rose  to 
nearly  ^£2,000,000  per  annum,  and  in  1764,  it  netted 
£2,105,000.  From  1764  to  1769,  it  averaged 
X'2,234,780,  from  1769  to  1774,  it  averaged  £iMlO,^ 
759,  per  annum;  in  1775,  it  produced  «£2,9 17,869; 
in  1776,  <£3,166,617;  in  1777.  it  was  perverted  to 
the  payment  of  part  of  the  civil  list,  and  of  half  a 
year's  interest  on  X5,000,0(  0,  borrowed  that  year, 
whence  its  net  income  was  reduced  to  4£2,68d,669; 
in  1778-1779-1780,  it  averaged  i;2,346,792.  From 
the  year  1763  to  1775,  twelve  years  of  peace,  XlO,- 
^00,000  of  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  were  re- 
deeiiied,  but  only  <£2,500,000  of  this  sum  w^e  re- 
•deemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  whose  income  was 
regularly  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  every  yeai',  the  remain- 
ing «£8,000,000  were  redeemed  by  a  contribution  of 
jf  400,000  per  annum  by  the  £ast-lndia  Company 
ibr  five  years,  from  1768  to  1773,  by  the  profits  of 
ten  lotteries,  by  the  composition  for  maintaining 
French  prisoners,  by  the  sale  of  French  prizes  taken 
l>efore  the  declaration  q{  war  in  1 756,  and  by  other 
e:»:traordinary  receipts.  From  1 733  to  1 776,  a  period 
'Oi  thirty-three  years,  this  sinking  fund  had  only  re- 
deemed of  the  public  debt  a  capital  stock  ofc£8,500,- 
000,  to  wit,  in  the  peace  between  1748  and  1756 
jt'3,000,000,  in  1736-1737  ^£3,000,000,  and  from 
1763  to  1775^:2,500,000,  makinga  total  of  i:9,600,- 
000. 

From  1 776  to  1 784  the  finances  of  Britain  grew 
more  and  more  disordered  every  year,  until  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  the  comprehensive  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  place  the 
whole  system  upon  that  solid  and  indestructible  ba- 
sis which  he  afterwards  perfected.  The  interest  of 
the  debt  contracted  during  the  American  war,  and 
of  the  funds  at  its  close,  was  ^4,864,000.     The  in- 
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efMse  of  revenue  in  the  year  ending  Christnite  1784, 
nine  inonthn  after  the  peace,  was  only  j6^1,755,00p 
above  that  of  the  year  1 774,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
«£3, 108,000,  less  than  thesnm  requisite  to  meet  the 
ificrea{4ed  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  interest  of 
the  debt  incurred  during  the  war.  The  floating  nn^ 
funded  debt  in  1784  was  jC'i7,000,000,  exclusive  of 
loyalists'  debentures,  amounting  to  ^2,000,000.  The 
British  funds  were  also  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  de-^ 
pression^  the  jfS  per  cents,  which  on|the  peaceof  1763 
rose  to  jC95,  never  mounted  higher  than  jCfl9  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  1784 
down  to  jf  56. 

Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvant^ei? 
and  difficulties,  funded  the  floating  debt  in  the  years 
1784-— 5,  imposed  new  taxes,  which  were  productive 
to  the  public  treasury  without  affecting  the  sources  of 
national  industry,  or  pressing  upon  those  classes  of 
the  community  by  whom  that  industry  is  supported^ 
was  most  successfully  vigilant  in  preventing  frauds 
in  the  collection  of  the  old  revenue,  and  made  that 
Collection  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  more  pro- 
ductive to  the  State  and  less  embarrassing  to  the  tra- 
der. The  consequence  of  these  measures  was  that 
in  i  792  the  public  revenue  was  increased,  (exclusively 
of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  jC800,000  a  year  imposed  to 
defray  Itie  expenses  of  the  Spanish  armament  in 
1791,)  upwards  of  X4,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
jCl ,000,000  arose  from  new  taxes  and  an  increase 
derived  from  the  consolidation  of  the  customs. 

But  the  measure  which  above  all  others  gave  dredit 
and  vigor  to  the  financial  system  of  Britain  was  the 
appropriation  in  the  year  1786  of  an  annttal  million 
to  the  extinction  of  tlie  national  debt,  which  was 
done  thus:  The  public  accounts  were  newly  arrang- 
ed, by  abolishing  the  old  division  of  taxes  under  the 
four  heads  of  Aggregate^  South-Sea^  General^  and 
Sinking  Funds,  and  including  tl>e  whole  in  one  fund 
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called  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  surplms  remain-' 
ing,  after  deducting  from  the  taxes  thus  coqsolidated 
all  the  expenses  of  the  public  debts  and  the  civil  list; 
corresponded  with  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Sif iking  Fund.  This  surplus,  which  Mr.  Pitt  estima- 
ted atxlfOOOyOOO  annually,  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment to  be  applied  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  This  is  the  basis  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Old  Sinking  Fund.  This  measure  was  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  the  utmost  contideifce  in  the  stability 
of  the  national  funds.  The  act  was  guarded  by  every 
provision  that  could  be  devised  to  insure  a  fidelity  in 
the  execution  equal  to  the  wisdom  and  extent  of  the 
design,  and  in  its  detail  so  contrived  as  regularly  to 
afford  to  the  Parliament  and  the  public  the  clearest 
and  mos^  distinct  view  of  its  prc^essive  operation. 
Mr.  Pitt  calculated  that  the  progressive  increase  and 
final  produce  of  <£  1,000,000  appropriated  annually, 
with  the  compound  interest  thereon  at  <£5  per  cent, 
and  funded  half-yearly  for  the  term  of  one  hundred 
years,  would  anionnt  at  the  end  of  that  period  to 
^2,875,628,462  10s.  8d.  The  results  of  his  table 
of  calculations  for  every  ten  years,  are  these ; 


Tears* 

1st  July,  I7U6, 

Capital  flmded. 

^1,000,000 

Os. 

.  Od. 

1796, 

1 4,2.53,*262 

3 

0 

18()6, 

35,970,275 

8 

1 

1816, 

71,556.130 

7 

2 

1826, 

129,867,697 

6 

3 

1836, 

225,417,989 

11 

10 

J  846, 

381,988,269 

7 

8 

]  JJ56, 

a38,546,903 

18 

4 

1866, 

1,058,948,100 

7 

0 

1876, 

1,747,824,412 

7 

1 

1886,  2,875,628,462   10     8 

This  Old  Sinking  Fund,  established  in  1786,  had 
actually  redeemed  in  1792,  a  period  of  six  years. 
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^,300,000,  of  the  capita(6fl9i66atio<id  debt.  Tc^tbis 
yewly  appropiiatiod  o#  ^'  1,000,000,  the  addrtioaal 
itow  of  <£200,()00  pier  annum  was  voted  by  Pariiah 
mentki  fTOZ';  making  the  sum*  of  <£t,200,0(X),  to  be 
tkin^  basts  of  the  aiftnual  tnccn^  of  the  old*  Sinking 
Fund. 

In  tbeyeair  I792,al^ott  thetlu^estion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fo*,  and  readily  adopted  l^  Mr  Pit<,  another 
Aet  of  Pariiament  was  passed,  ptovMing  l!haf  &fi  aU' 
fiam^  leans,  kk  addition  t6  fiie  ta^xes  to  ht  inkpbsed' 
for  paying  the  intireit  on  thete  loans;  a  surplus  of 
due  per  cent,  pei^  ahtiiii^  &n  ih^  cetpitaX  treaiea  should^ 
h^  r^^'  for  the  tedempfioh  of  that  capital.  Thisr 
i^  the  basis  of  the  annual  incomt  of  What  is  now 
calfed  the  New  Sinking  Fund. 

thth  these  Sinking  Fuiidid  afr6  pei*petually  mcreaS"' 
ing  their  annual  income  by  the  interest  of  all  thef 
Capital  of  the  national  debt  #hich  they  respectively 
i^eem^;  and  ai^o  by  tiidt  of  the  annuities  as  they  ex^ 
pire.  Thus,  say  that  tJie  present  yearly  income  of  the 
old  sinking  fund  is  ^3;000,000^;  next  year  we  must 
stdd  to  that  income  the  interest  of  all  the  capital  of 
debt  which  these  £3,000,000  will  redeem;  call  it 
jtll 50,000,  reckoning  the  interest  at  j£5  per  cent ;  and 
the  income  of  the  old  sinking  fiind  will  then  be 
jC3, 150,000;  and  so  oii  evei^y  yeaif  v^W  its  income 
progi*essively  increase  with  a  continually  augmented 
ifelocity  and  force.  The  same  progress  takes  place 
in  the  perpetually  increasing  annual  income  of  thd 
Hfor  sinking  futid;  The  yearly  income  of  the  old 
sinking  ftiiid  was,  at  first,  limited  to  a  maanmum  of 
jf!4,200,000,  beyond  which  sum  it  was  not  to  accu- 
mulate ;  but  the  annual  excess  above  that  amount 
was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  to  apply  it 
either  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  incufred 
since  the  year  1792,  or  to  the  reduction  of  taxes  an- 
nually to  the  amount  of  such  excess.  In'  the  yeai' 
VBOiii  however,  the  old  and  new  siiiking  funds^wercf 
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consolidated,  and  they  now  jointly  operate  in  re^ 
deeming  Che  national  debt ;  there  being  no  limitatioa 
of  a  maximum  to  fetter  their  progress ;  and  their 
income  being  permitted  to  go  on,  progressively  in- 
creai^ing  to  any  amount,  which  the  Farliament  in  its 
discretion  shall  allow. 

The  new  sinking  fund  has,  in  fact,  reduced  eyery 
public  debt  in  Britain  to  an  annuity ;  determinabte 
at  a  period,  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the 
price  of,  stocks  during  its  course  of  operation ;  of 
which  annuity  a  laige  proportion  of  the  persons  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  debt  must,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  nature,  live  to  see  the 
end.  With  every  additional  burden  which  might  be 
supposed  to  weaken  the  security  of  the  public  credit- 
or, is  thus  interwoven  a  provision  for  establishing  that 
security ;  by  confining^  within  certain  limits,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  any  given  debt  can  be  accumulated ; 
and  also  by  ascertaining  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
debt,  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  within  a  given 
period  frotn  its  creation.  For  as  every  fresh  loan  is 
accompanied  with  a  provision  in  the  sinking  fund  to 
redeem  its  whole  amount,  within  a  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  existing  prices  of  stocks ;  every 
fresh  portion  of  public  debt  becomes  an  annuiiy 
which  is  sure  to  expire  at  the  termination  of  a  given 
number  of  years.  And  as  this  number  of  years 
cannot  well,  under  any  supposable  circumstances 
exceed  forty,  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  who  see 
the  b^inning,  will  also  live  to  see  the  end  of  such  a 
portion  of  the  public  debt.  No  doubt,  every  firesh 
burden  of  debt  apparently  weakens  the  security  of 
the  stock-holder  or  public  creditor,  by  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  raising  an  annual  revenue  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  But  the 
new  sinking  fund  in  reality  strengthens  the  security 
of  the  stockholders  ;  by  preventing  the  too  great  ac- 
cumulation of  the  aggregate  debt  which  is  perpetually 
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diminislied  by  the  continual  encroachments  of  that 
sinking  fund  upon  the  capital  of  the  debt ;  and  also 
by  the  certainty  which  it  establishes,  of  redeeming 
each  separate  portion  of  the  public  debt,  within  a 
determinate  period  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1 807,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
fnow  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  establish  a  new  system  of  finance;  the 
adoption  of  which,  however,  the  subsequent  change 
in  the  British  Administration  prevented.  Its  out- 
lines are  briefly  these.  The  plan  is  calculated  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expenditure  equal  to  that  of  the  year  * 
1806,  and  assumes,  that  during  the  war,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenuei^ 
"Will  continue  equal  to  that  of  1806.  It  is  proposed, 
by  this  plan,  that  the  f/;ar-ioans  for  1807 — 8 — ^9,  shall 
be  j£^ 1 2,000,000  annually;  for  the  year  1810 
jC  14,000, WO;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  following 
years:  to  wit,  from  1815  to  1825,  ,£  1 6,000,000.— . 
These  several  loans,  amounting  for  the  fourteen 
years  to  jC210,()00,t)0(),  are  to  be  charged  on  the  u;ar- 
tsLxen  which  are  estimated  to  produce  <£'21,0()0,0<K) 
annually.  The  charge  on  the  war-taxes  is  to  be 
«£i0  per  cent,  on  each  loan;  every  loan  pledging 
so  much  of  the  war-taxes  as  is  sufficient  to  meet 
this  chaise:  namely,  a  loan  of  ^'12,000,000,  pledged 
4^1,200,000,  of  the  war-taxes.  And  every  year,  if  the 
war  be  continued,  a  further  portion  of  the  war-taxes 
to  be  inthelikemanner  pledged.  Whence,  at  theend 
offturteen  years,  if  the  war  last  so  long,  i:721,000,0CK>y 
the  whole  estimated  produce  of  the  war-taxes  would 
be  pledged  for  the  total  of  the  loans  ;  at  that  time 
amounting  to  ^210,000,000.  The  ^  •  0  per  cent, 
charge,  accompanying  each  loan,  is  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  loan ;  and  also  to  form  B,sinkinff/und  oi£,^  per 
cent,  which  accumulating,  at  compound  interesl^ 
will  redeem  the  capital  of  the  loan  mfaarteen  years, 
doosequently,  the  several  portions  of  the  war-^taxesi, 
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pledged  fyr  tb6  sevyn^l  loai»fi,  will  redeem  tit^  rf« 
0pecti?elQaii8,aiidbe  successively  Ubent^d  in  period* 
of  fourteen  ye^rs  from  the  dute  of  each  loan.  Tbe 
portions  of  war-taxes  thus  liberated,  may,  if  tiie  wa9 
continue,  become  applicable  in  a  reyoiving  series  | 
and  be  again  pledged  for  new  loans. 

But  the  charge  for  the  interest,  and  sinking  fon4 
of  the  new  loans,  being  taken  from  the  annual  product 
of  the  war-taxes,  a  deficiency  equal  to  that  ohiii!>ge  will 
be  created  in  the  yeariy  amount  of  (he  temporary 
revenue  applicable  to  the  war-expenditure ;  and  thia 
18  to  be  made  good  by  wppkmeviary  loans  which  will 
increase  as  the  deficiency  increases*  Yet  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loan  in  any  one  year,  (including  diat 
phaiged  upon  the  war-taxes  and  the  supplementary 
loan)  will  never,  even  in  a  period  of  twenty  years  war, 
exceed  <;£5,000,000  beyond  the  amount  to  which  the 
fomkined  sinking  Jimd  of  that  year  will  reach ;  an4 
the  average  of  those  twenty  years  will  not  exceed 
4£3,8D0,000.  The  supplementary  loans  are  to  be 
formed  on  a  sinking  fund  of  <£!  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  naminai  capital.  This  chsu^e  will  be  provided 
for  during  the  first  three  years,  namely  1807 — 8 — ^8^ 
by  expiring  annuities,  From  1810  to  1816,  the  an- 
nual average  of  neu;  taxes  must  be  <£2&3,000.  At  th« 
dose  of  1816,  takmg  the  jOS  per  cents*  at  «£60,  and 
reducing  the  whole  of  the  public  debts  at  that  ratsi 
to  a  moji^y-capital,  the  combined  amounts  of  the  pob^ 
lie  debts  will  be  <£387,360,000,  and  the  combuied 
amount,  or  income  for  that  year,  of  the  several  sintl^ 
Junds  then  existing,  will  be  <£29,7aO,000. 

If  the  war  be  continued  beyond  the  t^i  years  thua 
IHTovidedf  foor,  the  public  burdens  are  to  be  in  part 
borne  by  the  excesses  to  accrue  from  the  present  sink-* 
ing  fond,  which,  with  the  additions  derived  to  it 
from  Lord  H.  Petty's  plan,  would  produce  an  in-^ 
come  of  <£*24,000,000  in  the  year  1817.  But  it  is 
te)t  proposed  to.  apply  to  the  chaige  of  new  loanft  a 
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Jitfger  porfioa  of  thfi  Binkii^  fiind  than  what  wffl 
laave  aa  amouni;  of  sinking  fund  equsd  to  dischai^ 
4ie  interest  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt;  per  will 
fttiia  plan  prevent  die  redemptiam  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  pres^it  debt  in  the  periods  now  limited  by  the 
existing  sinking  funds ;  nor  will  the  final  redemption 
^  any  supplementary  loans  be  postponed  beyond 
the  period  of  foriy^Jwe  years,  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  Parlktment  in  1792,  for  the  ^irhfurf  ion  of  all  yirftire 
loao8«  Each  of  the  annual  war-loans  will  be  succes* 
aively  redeemed  m  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  its 
creation,  so  long  as  war  continues;  and  whenever 
peace  comes,  they  will  be  redeemed  within  a  period 
iar  short  of  the  forty-five  years  required  by  the  act  of 

1702. 

The  results  of  Lord  Henry  Petty 's  plan  are,  thai 
no  new  taxes  will  be  imposed  in  the  first  three  years, 
1807-— 8—- 9;  that  new  taxes,  averaging  less  than 
jC300,000  annually,  for  seven  years  firom  1810  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  will  be  necessary;  and  tliat  for 
ton  years,  firom  1817  to  1826,  no  new  taxes  will  be 
required. 

On  the  13th  May,  1808,  Mr.  Perceval  moved  in 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
W9ore  speedy  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  if  every 
person  possessing  stock  in  the  £S  per  cent  consols 
tnt  reduced  should  be  at  liberty  to  change  the  same 
for  annuities^  to  be  granted  on  a  single  life,  or  for  two 
lives,  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  named  by  the  no« 
Bcunee.  Mr.  Perceval  explained  his  plan  to  be,  to 
empower  the  holders  of  <£3  per  cent,  consols,  redu* 
ced,  or  South-sea  stock,  to  transfer  it  to  the  com-. 
tiussi6Bers  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  who 
sliouid  be  authorized  to  give  for  it  such  an  annuity 
ortfr  and  ah&ve  the  dividend,  as  with  the  dividend 
urouid  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  stock  so  trans« 
fevred.  At  the  calculation  this  stock  was  to  be  trans* 
fevred  at  the  current  price  of  the  day,  and  the  annu- 
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jty  to  be  valued  according  to  the  age  of  the  parfy> 
The  annuities  were  to  be  confined  to  persons  not  un^ 
der  thtrty-^ve  years  of  age,  and  not  to  be  given  for 
less  than  <£lOO  capital.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of 
48.  Geo.  3d.  c.  142,  the  comminsioners  for  the  re^ 
duction  of  the  national  debt  were  enabled  to  grant 
life-annuities,  on  the  terms  above-mentioned.  The 
following  Table  shews  the  annual  amount  of  life-an- 
nuities granted  on  the  continuance  of  single  lives^ 
payable  for  every  i;)IOO  of  stock  transferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  stocks,  and  the  age  of  the 
nominee  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Age.j  Priceof  the  £3  per  cent,  ransolidated  or  reduced. 


60-«l   05-66  70-71 

74-75 1 77-78 

79-BO  ti0-8t 

JL»    **•  ist*    s. 

£.   *. 

£.   s. 

£.    *. 

ct'.        *. 

£.   s. 

35 

4  12 

4  16 

4  19 

5    2 

5     4 

5     6 

5    6 

45 

5     3 

5     8 

5  13 

5   17 

5^19 
7*  3 

6     1 

6     2 

55 

6     2 

6     8 

6  15 

7     0 

7     6 

7     7 

65 

7  14 

8     4 

8  13 

9     0 

9     6 

9     9 

9  11 

75  11   11 

12     6  13     2 

13   14 

14     4 

14  10 

14  13 

N,  B.  By  adding  the  dividend  of  the  capital-stock 
to  the  yearly  amount  expressed  in  the  above  table, 
we  get  at  the  whole  annuity  paid  to  the  nominee;  for 
instance,  a  person  aged  75  receives  from  the  commis- 
sioners, when  stocks  are  at  .£80—81,  <£.14  13*.  for 
his  <£lOO  capital  stock  transferred;  to  this  add  the 
yearly  dividend  upon  the  XlOO,  equal  to  ^3,  and 
the  whole  annuity  is  ^£.17  13*.  for  every  ^100  stock 
transferred  by  one  of  75  years  old  when  the  price  of 
£3  per  cent,  stock  is  ^80. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Perceval  appears  to  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  individual  annuitant,  by  affording  him  a 
more  abundant  income,  and  also  to  the  nation,  by  the 
more  speedy  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  through 
the  medium  of  the  increased  progressive  force  which 
is  given  to  the  sinking  fund.    Thus,  say  a  person 
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f0rty  years  of  age  transfers  to  the  commissioners 
when  the  funds  are  at  j^ar,  stock  to  the  value  of 
JiXyK^^Q  sterlings  for  which  they  grant  him  an  annu* 
ity  for  his  life  at  the  rate  of  <£.3  1«.  Sc^.  per  cent  or 
£,M)  165.  8</.  per  aimum.  When  the  stpcik  is  betiyeen 
X'66  and  £A1^  he  obtains  an  annuity  of  (£85,  for  the 
^'1,000;  and  if  transferred  lyhen  the  stocks  are  at 
«£&0,  he  receives  <£.94  3^.  4c/.  per  annum.  Say  he 
eiyoys  this  annuity  for  twenty-eight  years;  and  if  his 
stock  be  transferred  at  par^  he  receives  a  sum  total 
'  of  ^2,263  Qs.  ad.  during  that  period;  if  transferred 
between  <£66  and  <£67,  he  receives  i;l2,380 ;  if  trs^is- 
ferred  at  jfSO,  he  receives  il2,036  13*.  4rf.  But  the 
XlyOOO  transferred  to  the  commissioners  for  either 
of  these  annuities,  will  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight 
years  amount  to  jC4,000,  by  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  funds  of  1786 
and  1792,  without  any  farther  intervention  of  the 
Parliament,  the  whole  national  debt  of  Britain  will 
be  gradually  extinguished.    If  the  act  of  1802,  com- 
bining the  two  funds,  h^d  not  intervened,  the  old 
sinking  fund  of  1786,  would  have  reached  its  mtixi" 
tnuttty  namely,  its  annual  income  of  <£4,20(),000,  at 
the  very  farthest  period  by  the  beginning  of  1811, 
and  probably  by  the  month  of  February  1809.    And 
taking  the  £ti  per  cent,  stocks  at  an  average  of  ^*85, 
which  is  perhaps  the  fairest  medium  to  take,  con- 
sidering the  probable  rapid  rise  of  the  British  funds 
on  a  return  of  peace  owing  to  the  immense  purchases 
which  will  then  be  made  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  funds;  and  also  considering  how  little 
the  average  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  low  price 
of  stocks  in  the  early  part  of  the  period ;  the  capital 
of  the  old  debt  incurred  before  the  year  1792,  a- 
mounting  to  .£240,000,000,  would  be  completely  re- 
deemed in  January  1846.     If  the  same  price  of  ^the 
Jt^3  per  cents,  be  taken  in  computing  the  period  of  re« 
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deeming  the  new  debt  incurred  since  1792,  the  <£9per 
cents,  will  be  redeemed  in  thirttf-iUne  years  from  the 
time  of  making  each  loan.  At  the  price  of  £,bZ^ 
^hich  the  stocks  bore  in  1 799,  the  <£3  per  cents, 
created  by  new  loans  would  be  redeemed  in  twetUy^ 
three  years  from  the  date  of  creating  each  loan.  The 
ibiiowing  table  explains  the  several  dates  when  the 
old  sinking  fund  would  reach  its  greatest  yearly 
amount  of  c£4,200,00f>,  according  to  its  original  limt* 
tation,  and  also  the  dates  when  the  wkok  amount  of 
the  debt  incurred  before  1792  would  be  redeemed 
by  the  operation  of  the  old  sinking  fund  so  restrict- 
^  in  its  movement  by  a  maxinmm ;  according  to  the 
several  average  prices  at  which  the  £i  per  cents-.^ 
might  be  purchased. 


Avmc* 


prices 
mm 


oTsi. 


Ut   Feb. 


'   1790. 


Dam  wben  tW  nnl 
would  ivMh  Its 


king  ftind 

fiMJ^ifniffii 


55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
100 


of4»100^D00t 

Mpvember,  1808 

August)  1809 

April,  1810 

February,  181 1 

February,  1808 

February,  1808 

February,  1808 

February,  1808 

Februarv,  1808 


Dite*  wfecMthe 

ncoTred  bcftn 

DB  fttUttHtm* 


1793,  wwuM 


October, 

October, 

Septem*. 

August, 

June, 

April, 

January, 

January, 

May, 


IB32 
1836 
1838 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1846 
1848 
1852 


It  is  obvious  that  in  some  cases  the  sinking  fondle 
would  increase  to  its  greatest  amount  sooner  with> 
the  stocks  at  a  high  than  a  lower  price,  by  the  re* 
ductian  of  the  ^£5  or  £4  per  cents.  For  the  very 
high  price  of  the  £3  per  cents,  would  imply  an  m* 
creased  demand  for  them,  and  a  diminisfied  demand' 
for  the  £4  and  £5  per  cents. ;  but  a  diminished  de-* 
mand  would  lower  the  price  of  the  ^4  and  £5  per 
«ents.  which  would  induce  the  oommissionei«  t^ 
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pnrchase  stock  in  them,  by  \\hich  they  would  obtain 
a  iai^er  dividend  on  their  capital  .vested  there  at  a 
I6w  price  than  if  vested  in  the  «£3  per  cents,  at  a  high 
price,  and  thus  more  rapidly  augment  the  income  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  force  it  forward  faster  to  the 
attiiinment  of  its  maxinuim.  liie  excess  above 
X'4»200,000  in  the  tirst  year  after  the  old  sinking 
fund  had  attained  its  maximum  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent prices  of  storks,  would  be,  at  Jj75  =  ^23,000; 
at  £iiO  =  jt:-203,0(>0;  at  ^85  =  jf  376,000;  at  ^'90 
=  X'488,400;  atX'lOO  =  i;643,900.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  several  periods  of  time  in  which 
each  capital  of  public  debt,  bearing  interest  at  «£3, 
J[4,  or  e£5,  per  cent,  per  annum  respectively,  will 
be  redeemed  by  an  annual  fund  of  erne  per  cent,  ap- 
plied by  qtuirierly  issues  in  purchasing  the  said  capi- 
tals at  the  several  average  prices  at  which  the  ^'3  per 
cent,  funds  may  be  redeemed.  In  other  words,  the 
table  shows  the  time  in  which  the  neiv  sinking  fund 
redeems  the  loans  raised,  according  to  the  difierent 
averages  of  the  stocks. 


Awnse  nti^  Perioda  of  vrdeeminir  by  •  ainkiDf  Fund  iif  If.  per  eent 

.  per  amittin. 

bivcd  by 

guarterty  pajmenu.  •  capital  or  debt,  bcaniig  uit'  rest. 

ycv  coiUs 

At  3/.  |«r  eem.  pi  T  nmram. 

At  4^  pi  r cent.  p(  r annuB- 

At  51.  per  criM 

i.lMrano. 

1      Tiart.               Mntlu. 

Ttart,              Mhnths, 

rears. 

Mmtht, 

^50 

23     -      3i 

27     -       Oi 

30     - 

1 

55 

25     -       7 

29     -       8i 

33     - 

o« 

60 

27     -     10| 

32     -       4| 

36     - 

oi 

65 

30    -      ^ 

35     -       0| 

39     - 

oi 

70 

32     -      6i 

37     -      9 

42     - 

04 

75 

34     -     10 

40     -       5i 

45     - 

04 

80 

37     -       1| 

43     -       H 

48     - 

0 

85 

39     -       5i 

45     -       9i 

50     - 

nf 

90 

41     -      9i 

48    -       5| 

53     - 

111 

95 

44     -      Oj 

51     -       2 

56    - 

\H 

100 

46     -      4i  1     53     -     lOi 

59     - 

Hi 

33 


"S 
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N.  B.  These  tahles,  which  are  calculated  by  Mr. 
Rose  in  his  observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  tinancial  sys* 
tera,  before  referred  to,  underrate  the  progressive 
power  of  the  sinking  fund  in  redeeming  the  pnblit 
debt  by  one  third.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Rosens  error 
in  assigning  one  third  more  time  for  the  redemption 
of  the  capital  debt  than  the  sinking  fund  requires^ 
is  found  in  not  noticing  the  di^eretU  qualities  of  thfe 
deht-capitcU  and  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund»  name- 
ly, that  the  debtconsistsofrapi/ci/^lor/c  vested  chiefly 
in  the  jf'S'per  cents,  and  the  income  of  the  sinking 
fund  is  sterling,  whence  in  reality  the  'new  sinking 
fund  of  1 792,  is  09te  and  one  third  per  cent,  or  a  #»>* 
ty-sevenih  instead  of  one  per  cent,  or  a  hundredth  psurt 
of  the  capital  annually  applied  by  quarterly  issues 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  loans  raised.  This  subject 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter  in  noticing  the 
thirteenth  and  thirtieth  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  CoiBh- 
mons  20th  June,  1809.  The  British  Commissioners 
of  Finance  have  fallen  into  the  smne  error  as  Mr. 
Rose,  and  have  like  him  underrated  the  progressive 
liquidating  power  of  the  sinking  fund  by  one  third. 

The  force  of  the  sinking  funds  in  liquidating  the 
national  debt  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  taken  from  the  different  finance  accounts 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  including  a 
period  of  ninety -four  years,  namely  from  1716  to  the 
1st  of  May,  1810.  The  annexed  table  shows  the 
amount  of  debt-capital  and  of  the  sum  redeemed, 
from  1716  to  1786,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  giving 
a  proof  of  the  comparative^  smalt  power  of  liquid  a* 
tion  displayed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Sinking 
Ficim/ established  in  1716. 
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«^ 


edana  unfUndwL         | 


Aiuivmr  intrren  of  public 
debt. 


8uat  redmnedbj  tbe 


£ 

£ 

ct: 

1716 

16,394,700 

1,109,132 

1726 

51,008,431 

2,137,782 

1736 

43,130,620 

1,794,062 

8,328,354 

1746 

76,293,303 

2,980,640 

1756 

72,293,303 

2,316,709 

4,000,000 

1766 

137,961,806 

4,740,821 

1776 

130,243,608 

4,246,908 

7,000,000 

1786 

266,725,097 

9, 1 06,403 

4,000,000 

Total  of  debt  paid  off  in  severUy  years,  owinfg  to 
tbe  various  encroachments  on  the  sinking  fund,  be- 
fore stated,  only  £23,328,354. 

The  following  statements  show  the  progressive 
fbrce  of  the  sinking  funds  established  in  1786,  and 

1792. 

\st.  Amount  of  old  debt-capital,  existing  before 
1792;  which  was  redeemed  by  the  old  sinking  fund 
of  1 786,  in  sixteen  years ;  namely,  from  1 786  to  1  st 
February,  1802,  i;39,885,301 

Incatne  of  old  sinking  fund  on  1  st  ^ 
February,  1802,  5 


2,534,187 


2,462,103 


2d.  Amount  of  debt-capital  created  by  all  loans 
from  1792  to  1802,  a  period  of  twelve  years;  which 
was  redeemed  by  the  new  sinking  fund  of  1 792,  on  1  st 
May,  1802,  **  i;20,738,43l 

Income  of  new  sinking  fund  on  Isf) 

May,  1802,  5 

Incomeofboth  old  and  new  sinking^ 
funds  on  1st  May,   1 802,  q/ifer  their  >     £5,706,017 
consolidation,  j 

3rf.  Amount  of  debt-capital  redeemed  by  these  con- 
solidated funds  between  I  st  February,  1 802,  and  1  st 
Noyember,  1806,  a  period  of  Jour  years  and  a  half, 

48,374,566 

Income  of  these  consolidated  funds  )  i.M  ncin  ii« 
^n  l8t  November,  1806,  j      ^7,050,418 
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4th.  Total  debt-capital  redeemed  by  the  sinking 
funds   on    1st  November,  1806. 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  £6 1 ,668, 1 68 

by  £A  percent,  per  ann.  on  off  loans,  52,156,420 

by  land-tax,  22,645,280 

by  ot!l  percent,  per  ann,  on/m-> 

periat  loan,  > 

Total  capital  redeemed, 


719,016 


i;  137, 188,884 


The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  from 
1st  November,  1806,  to  1st  February,  1807,  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  was  .£2,- 
267,171  7^. 

The  follo\vin<2:  Table  shows  the  amount  of  debt- 
capital  created  in  each  year  from  1793  to  1807,  tha 
amount  of  corresponding  sinking  fund,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  debt-capital  created  and  amount 
of  sinking  fund  applied  in  each  year  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt;  a  period  of  Jourteefi  years. 


• 

DifTermcf  lipcwm  Dekt 

Tean. 

DebtCapital  cfetted. 

Smking  ftrnd  AppUad  to 
Kdeem  debt. 

cftintal  addrd,  and  ineome 
m  Siitkiiig  Fund  appliei 
to  nrdeena  drbL 

JO 

£ 

£ 

< 
1 

1794 

4,500,000 

1,630,615 

2,H69,385 

1 

1795 

1 2,907,452 

tv  1,872,^00 

1 1 ,035,252 

1796 

19,490,647 

•2,143,595 

1 7,347,052 

1 

1797 

29,726,797 

2,639,724 

27,087,(»73 

1798 

44,029,399 

3,352,579 

40,676,820 

1799 

15,000,000 

3,937,923 

1 1,062,077 

1800 

15,500,000 

4,257,547 

1 1,242,453 

1801 

1 8,5(K),000 

4,578,690 

13,921,310 

1802 

34,410,450 

5,073,854 

29,336,596 

1803 

23,000,000 

5,639,5(M) 

17,360,500 

1804 

1  (),00(),0()0 

5,970,102 

4,029,898 

' 

1805 

10,000,000 

6,470,738 

3,529,262 

1803 

21,526,699 

7, 1 28,078 

1 4,398,62 1 

1807 

1 8,000,000 

7,773,400 

10,226,600 

KESOVHCES  OF  THE  BRITll 

'Amount  of  the  capital  of  natic 
aod  imperial  loan,  redeemed  by  i 
1st  November,  1807. 
By  annual  million,  &c. 

^1  per  cent,  per  aun.  on  loans, 

Land-tax, 

JC  I  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  impei 

Total  redeemed  on  IstNov.  1R07 

The  sum  expended  in  the  ens 
Ist  November,  1807,  to  1st  Febi 
commissioners  in  the  purchase  of 
was  X2,529,i24   I**.  5rf. 

T^e  amount  of  national  debt,  I 
rial  loan  redeemed  by  the  sinking 
1808,  was, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million, 
by  X  '  p*'r  cent,  per  ana.  on 
by  land-tax, 
by  X  I  per  cent,  on  imperial 

Total  redeemed  on  Jst  May,  1801 

The  sum  expended  in  the  ens 
*ist  May  to  Ist  July,  1808,  by  th 
the  purchase  of  debt-capital  sto< 
4s.  \d. 

The  amount  of  national  debt,  1 

rial  loan  redeemed  by  sinking  fi 

ber,  1808,  was, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  £ 

by  X'  I  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  I 

by  land-tax, 

by  X I  per  cent,  on  imperial 

Stock  transferred  by  lije-^imiuU 

up  to  27tb  October,  1808, 

Total  debt  redeemed  on  1st  Nov.  1 


t54 
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The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter,  ftom 
Ist  November,  1808,  to  Ist  February,  1809,  by  the 
commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  debb^capital  stock, 
vas  X2,600,673  11^.  2d. 


Account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  reden^tiom  of 
the  public  funded  debt  of  Greai^ Britain^  from  1st  of 
August,  1786,  to  1st  February,  1809. 


Consolii  £.3  per         £ 

cents.  384^336,558 

Do.partof^U,- 
200,000  for  the 
year  1807* 
Reduced  £Z  per 

cents.  150,284,044 

Do.  part  of  ^14,-- 
200,000  for  the 


9. 

4 


d  £        \        £ 

S\   60,227,402  37,182,908 


742,218 


8,400,000  0  0 

7  10     67,346,63141,181,112 


479.876 


.year  1807, 
old   and    New 
South-sea  An- 
nuities, 
^3  per  cent.  do. 

in  1751, 
Consols  jS4  per 
cents. 


8,400,000     0    0 
24,065,084  13     0 

1,919.600   0    0 


993.155 


59.116,984 


Do.£5percent8.  48,832,095 

Do.partof<£l4,-i 
200,000  for  the 
year  I8O7, 

£5  per  cent,  an- 
nuities in  1797 
and  1802, 

£^  per  cent.  do. 
in  1726, 

Do.  Bank  annui- 
ties. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Transferred  to 
the    commis- 
sioners by  rea- 
son of  land-tax 
redeemed. 


1,272,000    0   0 
1,916,346   0    0 

1,000,000     0     0 


11,686,800     0     0 


C  4,1 16, 
I  3,148, 

798,000 


647,075 


000   2,890,151 
000    2,222,000 


577»035 


4,295,700   3,652,713 


142,000 


126,998 


701,229.515  13 


15 

6i| 

641 
64 

70| 

85 
89i 


0    141,808,11688,959.872 


23,214,355  18    0 


■  m    *^f 
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Dividend  on  i;465,95 1 ,  transfer- 
reel  for  purchase  of  tifeHimmi^ 
ties  at  £A  per  cent.  -  13,978  10    7 

Total  income  of  Sinking  Fund,  £9,898, 159  6  I 
Deduct  iife-anuuities  granted  on 

c£465,951,  transferred   to  the 

commissioners,  chargeable  by 

48th  Geo.  Hid.  -  92,514  12    0 

Net  income  of  Sinking  Fund  for  ^ 

Great  Britain  on  1st  February, 

1809,  -  -  9,865,644  14     1 


Annuities  fallen  in  since  22d  June,  1 802,  or  that 
will  fall  in  hereafter;  the  act  of  4  2d  Geo  I  lid.  pro- 
viding that  all  annuities  falling  in  after  22d  June, 
1802,  the  time  of  passing  the  said  act,  shall  not  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  nor  be  continued  in 
the  annual  charge  thereof. 

Exchequer-annuities  2d-3d  Anne  £  s.  d. 

expired               5th  April,   1803,  23,369  13  4 

5th  Jan.      1805,  7,030  6  8 

4th  Anne,           5th  AprU,   1 805,  23,254  1 1  6 

5th  Anne,                              1806,  7,776  10  0 

1807,  4,710  10  O 

5th  July,    1807,  10,181  0  O 

^^^J^^"*^^^^  1808,418,333  11      O 

^^•^^^^^^^  5      4i 

Progress  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt 
ef  Ireland,  funded  in  Great  Britain,  aad  pojfoble  ia 
London,  on  1st  February,  1809  : 
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TtnaUt 


IMt^^tyhiL 


CoD9ob,£3  per  cent 
Reduced  £3  percent. 
<?<Misob  £4  per  cent. 
£5  per  cent. 


£ 

30,238,875 


2,582,380 


l6;028,750  2,898,009 
3,254,375 

572,000 


Tooil 


JZedlKMMf  by  commission-  50,094,000 

^rs,        -         -  5,580,389 

I>ebt  unredeemed  on  1st 


February,  1809,    "     144,513,611 


5,580,389 


£ 

1,663,333 
1-780,774| 


3,444,107 


price  of 
stodu. 


63 
61^ 


- 


6l| 


Jficom^  of  Sinking  Fund  for  Irish  debt  payabte  in 
^  Great  Britain. 

Annuity  of  <£l  per  cent  on  capi-           £.  s.  d. 

tal-debt  created,                -  509,078  19  3 
Dividend  on  <£5,580,389,  ,£3  per 

cent  annuities,                •-  167,411  13  4 


Total  incotjfie  on  1st  Feb.  1809,       ^£676,490  12    7 

Bank  long  annuities  which  will  expire  5th  July, 
1860,  jC91,208  6^.  f^ 

Progress  made  in  redemption  of  Imperial  debt  on 
1st  February  1809. 


tuuBtmcdby 
Comnuitioi^ 


lAveHMB 


XtolKcapttri. 


StpereeBt.' 
hj  Com- 
itt 


FcbriMiy,  19^ 


} 


£•  9»  d» 

7,502,633,  6     8 

924,236,  0     0 

6,578^97,  6    8 


is: 


Total 


«£.      4*    if. 


924,236'547,025   lO  10 


59i 


Income  of  Imperial  sinking  fund  on  1st  Feb.  1809. 
Annuity  of  ^1  per  cent,  on  debt-ca- )  r»Qg  ggo 
pitfil  Created,  j        '      ' 

34 
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o.> 


^'  -1 


J^»  8,    dim 

Dividend   on  jC924,236,    jC3  per>     g^  ^^7    i  7 
cent,  annuities  >         '      ' 


Total  income, 


64,420,  1  7 


Bank  long  annuities  which  will  ex- ")    '^  ^^^  ^  ^ 
pire  5th  July,  1810.  3  ' 

Progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  public 
funded  debt  of  Ireland  on  5th  January  1809.  ^^  B. 
The  money  borrowed  ybr  Ireland  by  the  Giovefn- 
ment  of  Great-Britain  is  not  included  in  the  state^ 
ment  below,  because  it  is  settled  for  in  England  by 

''  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  and  can  only 
be  procured  from  the  commissioners  for  reducing  the 
national  debt  of  England, ,  under  which  head  it  has 
alreac^  '  as^  appeared.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
sinking  fund  «  100,000  per  annum  was  granted  for 
the  then  exisHr.g  debts,  <£32,364,  ]  1^.  &d.  of  which  waji 

*  appropriated  to  the  reduction  oif  the  money  borrow- 
ed yi^r  Ireland  by  the  Government  of  Great^Britain 
in  1797,  and  <£67,636,  8^.  4d.  with  ^2,250,  per  an- 
num,, expired  annuities,  which  fell  in  afterwards,  was 
appropriated  to  the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  by 
Ireland /7IW  to  1797,  without  any  reference  to  the 
amount. 


k.  - 


Fundi. 


Debt  o^iiul. 


Loans  prior  to 

1797,at5/.per 
cent. 
£3J  per 

cent. 
Loan  of    1797, 

£s 
Iioan 

£3. 


£. 


owCK    TvBtenttB  vy 
Sinking  fund. 


£9        €•  d* 
906,507  U  1 


TotAltwnt 


I 


pn 


465,640  14  6  i 


.  £. 


/  1,134, 


645 


£.   «•    d. 


83  13  d^ 


'^^^l    TsfelVlll     ^^^''^ 


83     1  1|} 
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Debt  oipitil. 


8iodc    ndotntd  by 
•*     abikingfono. 


Total  MH 

paid. 


of  fiodiB 


vHb 


635/)00j    2;ril     11]     »0»>"7  83    I  ©H 


•."^.»^°fiSJ;S!S;?  «"'«'» 


Lioan  of    1797, 

£5 
Xxmn 

Loan  of    1798,^ 

jffS  per  cent- 1    ««« ^^  $    ^*'*^®  ^  ^  I 
Loan   of   1798,  (    ?28,000^     30,695  00  l5 

£34  per  cent.  3 
LoMi  of    1798,^ 

£s  per  cent. 
Loan   of  1798, 

£3|  per  sent. 
Loan  of    1799, 

£s  per  cent. 
Loan  of    1799, 

j£3|  per  cent. 
liOan  of   1800, 

£S  per  cent. 
Loan   of  1800, 

igS^  percent. 
Loan  of  1803,^ 

£3|  percent.  J 
l.oan  of  1804,\ 

£S  per  cent.  I  ,  ^...y  C     27,712  00  0  > 
l,oan  of  1804, >***^*'^^*  I    62,129  00  o; 
[per  cent.  3 


46,482 


83  12  1^ 


3,000,000 'j;jj;»S^  21  »*«'=^»««**»^ 


^^oo.o«>JS;5S22Sj  '''^'' 


83,263  00 
88,834  00 


II 


142,328 


£34  pen 
mn  of  ] 
£5  per  cent, 


I.O«»-of   1806,>3ygQooo 


^.  **'   ''°!'?  1.012,500 
£5  per  cent.  J    '      ^ 

L«W1   »(   1808,?  0 

£5  per  cent.  5 

Total,  114,771,214 


1 10,794  00  0 
6,676  00  0 
4,913  00  0 


70,657 


80,72 1 


83  12  1^ 


83  17  7^ 


82  14  1^ 


781211^ 


72  17  1|| 
5,06275  16  8i| 
3,74276  3   24| 


2,933,408  00  0  |  2,422,'6"9'5| 


« 

Income  of  Irish  sinking  fund  on  5th  Jan.  1809. 

Annual  «£l  per  cent,  on  debt- 1 
capital,  I  3 


228,847  11   1 


•      *k 


*•      / 
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Annual  interest  on  stock  re- 
deemed, 


} 


128,652    2  1 


Total  incofne. 


357,499  13  2 


Total  national  debt  payable  in  Great-Britain,  re- 
deemed on  1st  February,  1809, 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  «£  73,258,171 
by  £  I  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  74, 130,334 
by  land-tax,  23,214,395 

by^^^l  percent,  per  ann.  on  imperial  loan,  924,236 

Transferred  for  purchaseof  life-annuities,    465,951 

Total  redeemed  of  debt  of  G.  Britain,  £171 ,993,087 

of  Ireland,  2,933,408 


Total  of  British  debt  paid  on  Ist")       o^mA  ^u^  ^oc 
Feb.  1809.  S     '£'74,926.495 

Total  debt  of  Great-Britain  redeemed  on  1st  May; 
1809,  ^^ 

Redeemed  by  annual  million,  &c.  «£74,269,737 
by  c£l  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  loans,  76,693,093 
by  land-tax,  23,267;427 

by<£l  per  centperann.  on  imperial  loan,  958,393 

Transferred  for  purchase  oilije'  ) 
anntdtieSj  ^ 


627,169 


Total  redeemed  on  1st  May,  1809,        <£l 75,815,869 

Total  of  national  debt  redeemed  on  1st  May,  1810. 

By  sinking  fund,  ^159,606,754 

land-tax  redeemed,  23,157,005 

Ufe-annuities  purchased,  1,11 0,333 


On  account  of  Great-Britain, 


£184,234,092 


' 


[ 
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On  Mconnt  of  Ireland,  /'MOS^IQI 

i  /  imperial  loan,    f^^  1,056,676 

Loan  to  Portug^,  21,662 

Total  British  debt  redeemed  on  1st )     r»t />«,-«  z.«* 
May,  1810,  j    £192,175.621 

The  sum  expended  in  the  ensuing  quarter  from 
IstMay  to  1st  August,  1810,  was  £3,030,513  8^.  \0d. 
and  the  incom/e  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  whole  year 
of  1810  was  dCl3,000,000 

But  the  loan  for  the  year  1810,  was  only  ^12,000,000 

making  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  greater  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  by  <£  1,000,000  ster- 
Ung;  having  at  length  succeeded  in  paying  the  na- 
tional debt  faster  than  the  government  increases  its 
amount  by  borrowing.  The  loan  for  1810  was  con^ 
tracted  for  on  the  16th  May,  1810,  on  the  following 
terms;  <£8,000,000  for  England  and  £4,000,000  fw 
Ireland,  making  a  total  of  «£  12,000,000;  for  every 
£100  subscribed,  the  contributors  took  ^130,  £S 
per  cent  reduced  annuities,  and  £lO  7^.  6c/.  £3  per 
cent  consolidated  annuities.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
the  loan  is  £4  16^.  9d. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sinking  funds,  operate  in 
liquidating  the  national  debt  is  now  to  be  explained. 
The  basis  of  the  old  sinking  fund,  as  before  observed, 
is  the  annuaLappropriation  of  £1,000,000  by  act  ck 
Parliament  passed  in  1 786,  together  with  an  after^ 
grant  of  £200,000  yearly,  made  in  \I  792 ;  making  in 
the  whole  an  annual  mcome  .of  £1,200,000.  This 
income  is  continually  increasing  by  an  addition  of 
the  yearly  interest  or  dividend  on  all  the  capital  of 
public  debt  which  it  from  time  to  time  redeems.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  sinking  fund  is  the  grant  by 
Parliament,  in  1792,  of  £l  per  cent  per  annum  on 
l^he  capital  stock  of  every  future  loan,  to  be  issued  in 
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quarterly  pajntients.  The  annual  income  thus  ere* 
ated  is  continuaUy  augmented  by  the  yearly  interest 
^r  dividend  on  all  the  debt-capital  incurred  since  1st 
February,  1793,  which  it  redeems.  To  these  add 
Mr.  Perceval*s  sinking  fund,  arising  from  life-annu- 
ities to  individuals  for  the  transfer  of  their  stock  in 
thec£3  per  cents,  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt. 

The  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment go  into  the  Stock-exchange  in  London  to  buy^ 
up  a  giv^n  portion  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  annual 
income  of  the  sinking  funds  becomes  due.  Say  the 
government  purchases  <£  1,000,000  of  stock;  from 
that  moment  this  stock  becomes  fixed;  it  floats  for 
sale  no  longer  in  the  market ;  but  the  British  go- 
vernment itself  is  a  stockholder  to  that  amount ;  and 
consequently  receives  in  the  capacity  of  a  public 
creditor  the  existing  rate  t^f  interest  upon  it  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  thie  stocks;  namely  <£3  per  cent, 
per  annum  from  the  £^  per  cents ;  £4  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  the  £A  per  cents,  &c.;  making  the  an- 
nual interest  amount  to  <£'30,000  or  40,000  ster- 
ling. By  this  operation  a  capital  to  the  whole  amount 
of  ike  purchase  mon^  of  this  jCl  ,000,000  stock  is  let 
loose  from  its  investments  in  the  public  funds,  to  find 
its  way  into  the  channels  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  manufactures ;  according  to  the  will  of  the  late 
public  creditors  who  have  transferred  their  share  of 
Btock  to  the  government ;  and  thus  to  put  in  motion 
an  additional  mass  of  productive  industry  in  Britain. 
!N.  B.  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
lettififf  loose  of  capital  applies  only  to  the  individuai 
stockholders  who  transfer  their  share  of  the  public 
credit  to  the  government  for  an  equitable  purchase 
money;  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  as  relates  to  the 
community^  no  capital  is  let  loose ;  as  will  be  shown 
hefeafter.    The  whole  transaction  being  merely  a 
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fer  or  shifting  of  capital  from  one  1 

re  goi^erament  proceeds  id  this  man 
isplaced  or  transferred  the  whole 
adotu4  debt  from  the  individual  pub! 
elf;  say  to  the  amount  of  ^100,0 
li  is  let  loose,  as  &r  as  the  individual 
Ce  coace^Btfd,  to  find  its  way  iuto 
af  employment.  Suppose  the  govei 
"  I  will  pajf  Q^ these  hundred  millio 
II  then  ODly  Pave  to  remit  or  take  ■ 
le  taxes'  to  the  amount  of  the  inter\ 
on  tKese  X  100^00,000  of  JiocA;  1 
'  redeemed  or  liquidated  capital  to  tli 
)  gradual  purchases  of  stock  from  th 
c  creditors.  So  that  the  govemmei 
8  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  by 
urchase  out  of  the  annual  proceeds 
mds  a  portion  of  the  public  stock 
ual  public  creditors  toitt^elf ;  and  seco 
iterest  which  that  capital  bears,  ai 
paid  to  itself  as  the  public  creditor 
'henever  it  sees  fit,  taxes  to  the  amc 
»t 

is  no  valid  objection  to  this  statemen 
in  is  perpetually  borrmving  monej 
•g  to,  metead  of  diminishiris  her  na 
in  the  first  place  the  redeeming 
■essive  force  of  the  sinking  funds  t^ 
itweigh  the  tendency  of  new  loans 
lublic  debt ;  and  secondly  the  £\  p 
m  on  the  capital  stock  of  every  sui 
ts  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  wl 
ds  determinable  according  to  the  pi 
:8  during  the  operation  of  the  new  si 
yearly  taxes  permanent  and  tempoi 
imountnow,  in  1810,  to  X70,000,^ 
oditure  averages  from  X  75,000.000 1 
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000  annually.  But  war  cannot  last  for  ever,  and^  at 
the  return  of  peace  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  British 
flovemroent  will  be  reduced  probably  to  <£40,000,000 
t$u:luding  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  So  that 
in  time  of  peace  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Britain 
to  borrow  money,  and  the  sinking  funds  go  on  with 
a  force  and  rapidity  augmenting  yearly  towards  the 
redemption  of  tlie  whole  capital  of  the  public  debt. 
And  if  the  war  shotild  continue  for  half  a  century  to 
come,  the  progressive  operations  of  the  sinking  funds 
would  liquidate  the  national  debt  faster  than  the  new 
loans  could  augment  it.  The  government  might  bor- 
row upon  an  average  during  tb»  war  £\%Qi)Ofii^  an- 
nually, a  sum  which  now,  in  1810,  is  not  equal  to  the 
incame  of  the  sinking  funds  by  <£  1,000,000  sterling. 

Whoever  considers  tiie  vast  progressive  force  of 
the  new  sinking  fund  will  be  under  no  alarm  as  to 
the  ability  of  Britain  to  bear  her  burden  of  annual 
expenditure,  and  also  to  redeem  the  whole  capital  of 
her  public  debt.  In  the  space  of  ten  years,  by  the 
year  1820,  the  annual  income  of  the  sinking  funds,  if 
steadily  applied  to  their  only  legitimate  object,  Ihe 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  will  be  more  than 
thirttf  milUons  sterling,  and  will  go.  on  rapidly  aug- 
menting with  enormous  rapidity,  unless  the  British 
government  shall  diminish  the  rate  of  their  increase 
by  a  yearly  remission  of  taxes  to  the  amount  or 
nearly  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital 
stock  which  it  from  time  to  time  purchases.  *  By  the 
remission  of  taxes  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  inte- 
rest payable  on  the  stock  which  government  holds 
in  the.public  funds,  the  income  of  the  old  sinking 
fund  may  be  reduced  to  its  annual  appropriation  of 
j6 1, 200,000,  and  the. yearly  income  of  the  new  sink- 
ing fund  may  be  diminished  to  the  mere  amount  of 
the  £\  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  all  the  debt-capi- 
tid  created  since  the  1  stof  February,  1793.  For  these 
two  sinking  funds  have  no  other  means  of  augments* 
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in^  their  yearly  reveDiie  than  by  r 
dead  or  interest  payable  on  all  t 
vhich  they  purchase. 

In  consequence  of  the  iniprove< 
ductive  system  of  taxation  yieldin 
aoQual  revenue  than  heretofore, 
will  be  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
times  past  bare  been.  Durit^  tin 
1793  to  1803,  the  loans  averaged  a 
nual  amount  than  they  have  done  i 
ceeding  years,  from  1803  to  1810. 
sum  borrowed  however  be  stated, 
average  of  the  whole  be  taken  frc 
a  period  of  seventeen  years.  In  tt 
000,000  of  debt-capital  have  been 
Britain ;  making  an  annual  avert^ 
to  the  amount  of  X23,0OO,OOO.  ' 
fond  started  with  the  commencemc 
the  year  1793,  with  an  annual  in 
percent,  upon  the  debt-capital;  si 
tlie  first  year ;  taking  the  debt-cap 
year  at  i;23,000.000.  From  such 
the  new  sinking  fund,  continually 
come  of  ^1  percent,  annually  on  al 
created,  the  yearly  interest  on  all  t 
redeemed,  has  in  the  space  of  ai 
croached  upon  the  whole  of  the  de' 
duce  one  MtV</ of  its  bulk;  and  haa 
came  equal  to  tiie  amount  of  the  ye 
all  the  yet  vnredeemed  portion  of 
Itis  alsoto  be  particularly  noted,  t 
of  the  new  sinking  fund  is  compa 
feeUe  in  the  first  years  of  its  progi 
proportion  to  its  advancement  in  agi 
the  amount  of  its  income  by  the  ai 
the  interest  upon  all  the  sums 
vbH^  it  redeems. 

35 
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Debt-capital  created  from  1793 

to  1 810,  •  jC400,000,000; 

Yearly  interest  thereon  at  JCS  per 

cent.  12,000,000, 


Income  of  new  sinking  fund  in  1 81  Ol 

^1  per  cent,  per  ann.  on  debt-capi- 
tal from  1793,  to  1810,  <£4,000,000, 

Dividend  on  jC  134,000,000,  of  debt- 

.  capital  redeemed  at  c£3  per  cent.  4,000,000^ 

Total  income  of  new  Sinking  fund  in 

1810.  8,000,000, 


Total  debt-capital  created  since  1 793,  <£400,000,000, 
Deduct  as  redeemed  by  new  Sinking 

fund,  134,000^000, 


And  there  remains  of  debt-capital,        266,000,000, 

Total  interest  of  debt-capital  since  1793,  12,000^000, 
Deduct  interest  on  <£  134,000,000,  re- 
deemed, 4,000,000,. 


And  there  remains  of  interest  on  mt- 

rei/e^itf  J  debt-capital,  *  8,000,00O| 


.  So  that  the  income  of  the  new  sinking  fund  iix. 
1810  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  yearly  interest  of 
all  the  tinrecfe^m^d' debt-capital  created  since  1793<. 
in  ten  years  from  this  time,  by  the  year  1 820,  it  will 
be  more  tha$^  double  the  amount  of  that  interest ;  l>e«- 
cause  its  income  is  every  year  rapidly  increasing  l>y 
that  very  process  which  is  annually,  diminishing  the 
capital,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  the  yet  un-. 
liquidated  portion  of  the  national  debt.  The  to\^ 
lowing  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  progressive 
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of  the  n«R7  sinking  fund  gains  upon  the  accumula< 
"tion,  however  vast,  of  the  pubUc  debt. 


1793 
1798 
1U0.3 
1810 


I>cbt<0*|ittL 


£ 

23,000,000 
138,000,000 
253,000,000 
4t'0,0(M),000 


IiMoiM  of  firw  ainldBf  fimd. 


£ 

230,000 
1,533,333 
.3,373,333 
8,000,000 


s.  d. 

6    8 
6    8 


Vcminat  proportkm  of  the 
neoiae  of  new  mking-  tunB 
to  the  whole  debt-c&piurt*    ^ 


1-1 00th  part. 
l-90th  part. 
l-75th  part. 
I -50th  part. 


Thus  in  seventeen  years,  although  a  debt-capital  of 
j6400,000,000  was  created,  yet  the  income  of  the  new 
sinking  fund  gained  upon  it  from  the  nominal  propor- 
tion of  a  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  debt  to  that 
oi  one-fiflieth  of  the  whole  debt;  and  the  progressive 
force  of  this  income  is  increasing  in  rapidity  every 
year;  so  that  eyery  future  accumulation  of  debt  will 
be  swept  away  with  still  greater  facility  and  speed 
than  has  ever  hitherte  been  accomplished.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  whole 
debt-capital,  as  marked  in  the  above  table,  is  called 
nomiVia/,  because  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  is  in 
sterling;  whereas  the  debt-capital  is  funded  stock, 
vested  chiefly  in  £^  per  cente;  whence  we  must  cut 
away  one-third  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  sterling;  and 
then  the  debt-capital  being  ^^266,000,000,  and  the 
incojoote  of  the  sinking  fund  being  <£8,000,000,  the 
real  proportion  of  the  sum  applied  in  1810,  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  is  a  thirtj/'-third,  instead  of  a  /if 
tieth  part  of  the  whole  unredeemed  capital;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sinking  fund  liquidates  the  national  debt 
faster  by  one-third  than  is  stated  in  the  table  albove, 
as  will  appear  presently  from  examining  the  /Air- 
teenth  and  thirtieth  resolutions  of  the  "  Resohaions 
on  Finance^  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 20th  June,  1809.  These  resolutions  are  all  of 
fhein'too  important  to  he  passed  over  without  a  mi- 
nute and  detailed  consideration.     TTiey  show  the. 
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progresB  of  the  debt-capital,  of  the  aiokiog  fiind,  and 
of  the  internal  prosperity  of  Great-Britain  and  Irei- 
land,  in  a  most  striking  and  interesting  point  of  view« 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  now 
under  examination,  will  be  extracted  from  thern^ 
and  accompanied  with  such  observations  as  tend  to 
show  in  what  mannw  the  British  commissioners  of 
finance  hay eutukr-rated  the  progressive  power  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  liquidating  tne  national  debt. 

On  1st  February,  1803,  the  public  Junded  debt  of 
Great-  Britain  was,  «£567,008,978 

Of  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 

commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 

the  national  debt,  67,255,915 

And  transferred  to  them  for  land-tasc 

redeemed,  19, 1 80,587 


Total  redeemed  on  1st  Feb.  1803,  86,436,502 


licaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of      480,572,476 

Amount  of  annuities  charged  on  Great-Britain,  af- 
ter deducting  what  had  fallen  in,  was  on  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1803: 

In  short  and  in  life  annuities,  <£539,979 

long  annuities,  1,015,410 


Total  annuities,  1st  February,  1803,  1,555,389 

< 

On  1st  Feb.  1803,  the  publicyimifec/  debt  created, 
in  Great  Britain ybr  Ireland  was,  <£22,348,0OO 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  1 , 1 23,4 1 5 


Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of        21 ,224>58d 


Long  annuities^  9,7dl 


On  Ist  Feb.  1803,  the  public  funded 
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ebt  created   for  the  £mpa 

lennaay  was, 

rtueh  had  be«i  redeemed, 


iring  a  fuaded  fl^t 

mitiesto  expire  in  1819, 

king  a  total  of  funded  dn 

rreat<Britain,  Irdand  and  i 

jroo  Ut  of  Feb.    1803,  to 

Ireat-BritaiD, 

reload, 

lermany. 

Total, 
>i  which  had  been  redeen 
G. 
] 
G< 

Total  redeemed, 

mtredeemed, 

^ota]  annuities  for  Great  Brii 
ly,  OQ  Isl  February,  1803, 

>D  the  5th  Jan.  1803,  the  ou 
Britain,  and  her  unfunded  d( 

al  debt  unredeemed,  funded  i 
onded  on  1st  Feb.  1803, 

>n  Ist  February,  1809,  pub 
tain,  including  £18,072,0(1 
'-taxes  in  1807,  amounted  t 
which  had  been  redeemed, 
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Leaving  a  funded  debt  unredeemed  of    535,741,05^1 
Total  annuities  on  1st  Feb.  1800,  <£l,145,580 


Add  of  debt-<:apital  created  in  the  year 
1809,  by  loan  and  by  exchequer- 
biUs  funded,  SI, 278, 


Long  annuities  created  in  1809,  5l,2S3 

£5  per  cent,  paid  off  in  1 808,  60,867 

Total  annuities  for  1809,  1,135,946 


Total  funded  debt  unredeemed  in  1809,  <£557,019,174 


On  1st  February,  1809,  public  fu$uled  debt  rai^^ 

in  Great  Britain  for  Ireland,  was  i,'50,094,0()0 

Debt-capital  added  in  1809,  3,600,000 

Total,  53,694,000 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  5,580,389 


Total  of  funded  debt  unredeemed,         48, 1 13,61 1 


Total  annuities  for  Ireland  in  1809,  104,458 


On  1st  February,  1809,  publicyimi/^if  debt  raised 

in  G.  Britain  for  emperor  of  Germany  was  jC7,502,633 

\  Of  which  had  been  redeemed  924,236 


Leaving  an  unredeemed  funded  debt  of       6,578,397 

Annuities  to  expire  in  1819,  230,000 

Making  a  total  of  funded  debt  in  1 809,  for  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  to  be  c£783,704,2O9 
Of  which  had  been  redeemed  171,993,087 


Leaving  an  unredeemed  funded  debt  of  ^611,71 1 , 1 82 
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Total  increase  of  debt-capital  in 

7  years' war,  •  -  86,775,415 


Long  annnities  of  Great 

1st  February,  1803,  -  «£l, 105,410 

1st  February,  1810,  -  1,088,727 

Increased  annual  charge  of,  •  83,317 

Unfunded  debt  in  Exchequer-bills, 

5th  January,  18a%  -  9,827,400 

1810,  -  27,000,000 


Increase,  -  -  17,172,000 


In  navy-bills,  5th  January,  1803,  3, 1 05,048 

do.  1810,  7,220,509 


Increase,                    -                -  4,115,509 

Funded  debt  for  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many  unredeemed  1st  February 

1803,             -                 -             -  7,027,496 

1810,                   -                          -  6,477,000 


'  Diminution  of  debt-capital,         -  651,406 

Short  annuities  of  G.  Britain  1st 

February,   1803,                       -  539,977 

1810,                      .  170,000 


■pi  ■  ■  i 


1803,  -  -  6,040,367 


DimimUion  of  annual  charge,  370,000 

Income  of  sinking  fund,  1st  Feb-  ■ • 

ruary.  1803,  of  G.  Britain,        -  5,834,986            j 

Do.  of  debt  in  G.  Britain  raised  i 

for  Ireland,                 -               -  268,434 

Do.  for  Emperor  of  Germany,  47,947 
Total  income  of  sinking  fund  in 


J 
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j£3  per  cent,  stock,  every  iJ  1 00  of  which  is  only 
equal  to  JC60  sterling,  and  that  the  income  of  the 
sinking  fund  is  sterling,  so  that  we  must  deduct  at 
least  one  third  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  un- 
redeemed debt-capital  in  order  to  reduce  it  into  ster- 
ling. This  being  done,  the  following  statement  will 
show  the  prc^ressive  force  of  the  sinking  fund  in  re- 
deeming the  national  debt  to  be  one  third  greater 
than  is  estimated  by  the  commissioners  of  finance. 

In  1 792,  the  public  funded  debt  of  G. 

Britain  was,  -  <£238,231,248 
In  1810,  •  -  783,704,269 
Increase  of  debt-capital  in  eighteen    . 

years,  -  -  545,473,021 
But  in  1792  was  borrowed  of  debt-    — • 

capital,  -  -  23,000,000 

and  nominally  J[l  per  cent^  per  an- 
num on  this  debt-capital  was  set  by 

as  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund,  230,000 

;^et  as  the  income  of  the  sinking 
^  fund  is  in  sterling  we  must  reduce 

the  debt-capital  to  sterling  also,  in 

order  to  know  the  proportion  of  the 

sinking  fund  income  to  this  debt- 
capital,  which  is  done  by  striking 

off  one  third,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  7,660,060 

from  the  debt-capital  created  in  1 792, 

namely,  -  -  23,000,000 

and  there  remains  in  sterling  the 

sum  of,                    -                        -        15,333,334 
of  which  the  sinking  fund  income  1     — --  — 

for  1 792,  namely jC230,000  is  a  «a;-f  «««» naminaify^ 
ty-seventh  instead  of  a  hundredthti-^^^^  really. 
part,'  -  .  3 -— 

The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  is  measured  livith 
the  tmredeemed  debt-capital  in  <mler  to  ascartaia  ho^r 
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iwidly  it  encroaches  upon  the  capital  of  the  whole 

The  income  of  the  sinking  fund  in 

1803,  was.  -  -  i;6,3lj,62fl 

1809,  -  -  ln,524,0(i(J 

Id  1803,  the  unredeemed  debt-capital    

was,  -  -  iJ508,924,557 

deduct  one-third,  namely,         -  1 69,64 1 ,5 1 S 


And  the  sterlittg  debt  is,  -  339,283,03fi 

of  which  the  sinking  fund  income  in 
1803,  -  -  6,311,626 

is  really  a  fifly-lkird,  nominally  a  )  i-nA  nominally. 
seventy-seventh,  -  J»-«*i  really. 


In  1 809  the  unredeemed  debt-capital 
was,  -  -  iJei  1,71 1,182 

which  reduced  to  sterling  was,  407,807,45£ 

Sinking  fund  income  in  1809,         -  10,5*24,00C 

being  redX\y  2i  thirty-eighth,  nomi-)i-na  nominally. 
nally  ^  fijty-first,  -        .  3  ■■*"*  *'fi«^'^. 

So  that  the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  th< 
debt-capital  in  1793,  was  a  sixty-seventh  part  of  thai 
capital  in  sterling,  i.  e.  jCl  10«.  in  each  ct'lOO  ster- 
ling of  debt  were  paid  off  that  year  by  the  sinking 
fund.  In  1803,  ten  years  after,  although  there  hac 
been  added  of  debt-capital,         -  i.'3d8,62B,36: 

the  debt  in  1793,  being  £238,231,248, 
and  in  1803,  -  -         596,859,611 

the  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt-cap) 
tal  was  A  JiJ'ty-third  part  of  the  unredeemed  sterling 
capital,  or  about  £l  16s.  in  each  XlOOjier/in^of  th< 
debt  were  paid  that  year  by  the  sinking  fund.  Ii 
1809,  six  years  after,  a  debt-capital  of  Xi86,844,65J 
bad  been  added,  it  being  in  1803  <£596,8-59,6l  I,  am 
in  1809  ^£'783,704,269,  yet  In,  this  year  the  sum  ap 
plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was  i 
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thirty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  uDredeemed  sterJit^ 
cajiital,  or  about  jC-i  \Ss.  in  each  jC  00  sterling  uf 
debt  were  paid  ofj  by  the  sinking  fund  in  1809.  This 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  national  debtis  not  performed 
as  in  France,  by  Hhutting  up  the  Exchequer,  spong- 
ing the  funds,  defrauding  the  public  creditors,  and 
detaining  the  payment  due  to  other  public  services, 
but  all  tJbe  other  engagements  of  the  State  are  scru- 
pulously fultilled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stock- 
holders r^ularly  receive  their  dividends  from  the 
public  funds  as  they  become  due.  I'he  following 
table  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  progressive  force 
with  which  the  sinking  fund  wears  down  the  capital 
of  the  national  debt. 


v» 
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So  that  in  point  of  fact,  as  before  observed,  the 
basis  of  the  new  sinking  fiind  instituted  in  1792,  is 
one  and  one-third  instead  of  only  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  granted  upon  all  loans  raised;  since  £\ 
sterling  is  set  apart  annually  for  the  reduction  of 
every  ^100  of  debt-capital  stocky  which  stock,  in 
the  is  per  cents,  when  at  par^  gives  only  ^60  ster^ 
ling  for  every  <£100  stock.  It  is  evident  that  Lord 
Henry  Petty  bore  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  quality  of  the  debt-capital  and  that  of  the  sinking; 
fund  income;  for  on  the  29th  January,  1807,  his 
Lordship  in  explaining  to  the  House  of  Commons  his 
plan  of  finance,  before  alluded  to,  said,  ''The  na- 
tional debt  at  present  (1H07)  is  dt580,35 1 ,684 ;  the 
sinking  fund  is  c£8,339,709,  being  one  sixty-third  ^^rt 
of  the  debt;  or,  in  other  words,  one Jorty second  part 
of  the  money  value  of  the  stocks  which  form  that 
debt." 

On  1st  February  1803,  the  public  funded  debt  of 
Ireland,  including  X26,268,G67,  Irish  currency,  fun- 
ded in  Great-Britain,  was  «£39,54 1,258 

Of  which  had  been  redeemed,  2,146,794 


Funded  debt  unredeemed,  37,394,464 


Annuities  in  1803,  i)  129,425 


On  5th  January  1803,  the  unfunded 
debt  and  demands  outstanding  in 
Ireland  were,  i!l, 492,687 


On  1st  February  1809,  the  public 

funded  debt  of  Ireland,  including 

^£56,326,834   funded  in    Great- 

Britain,  was  in  Irish  curi:ency,       <£76,1 10,856 
Of  which  had  been  redeemed  9,008,829 


Funded  debt  unredeemed         -  £67, 1 02,027 


J 
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Add  debt-capital  raised  by  loan  in 

1809, i;5,400,000 


Total  unredeemed  Irish  debt  in 

1809, <£72,502,027 


Annuities  in  1809,         -        -        - 

Unfunded  debt  and  outstanding  de- 
mands in  1809»         .        - 

Annucd  charge  for  interest,  manage- 
ment and  redemption  of  Irish 
Jwided  debt,  if  deluding  £  1 29,425 
for  annuities,  was  on  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1803,        -        .        -        . 

On  1st  February  1809, 


£251,971 


i;684,806 


*^— ■« 


iJ  1,997,451 
3,927,321 


t 

TTie  Variations  in  the  public  wire-- 
deemed  funded  debt  of  Ireland  be- 
tween 1st  Feb.  1803,  and  1st  Feb. 
1809,  were,  on  1st  Feb.  1803,  <£37,394,464 

On  1st  Feb.  1809,         -        -  70,700,000 


Increase  of  debt-capital, 


c£33,300,000 


On  5th  January  1803,  the  uiifunded 
debt,  and  outstanding  demands  of 
Ireland  were,        -    *    -        -  <£!, 492,687 


On  the  5th  January,  1810, 


^684,806 


Being  a  dinutrntion  in  the  unfunded 
debt,  &c.  of  807,881 

The  thirtieth  resolution  of  the  finance-committee 
runs  in  these  words : — "  Resolved,  that  the  sum  ap- 
plicable to  the  redemption  of  the  public  fimded  debt 
of  Ireland,  which  on  the  1st  (^February,  1803,  was 
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jf  464,198,  being  aboat  one  eighty'Sixth  part  of  the 
unredeemed  debt  then  existing,  was  on  the  1st  Feb. 
1809,  <£  1,282,354;  being  about  one  Jfjtysecond  part 
of  the  unredeemed  debt;  and  may  be  estimated  to 
amount  on  1st  Feb.  1810,  to  about  X  1,396,000." 

The  same  remark  which  was  made  upon  the  thir- 
teenth^ is  equally  applicable  to  this fAir/4€/]ft resolution; 
namely,  that  the  commissioners  by  not  noticing  the 
debt-capital  to  be  in  stocky  and  the  income  of  the 
sinking  ftind  to  be  in  sierlififf,  have  underrated  tlie 
progressive  power  of  the  sinking  fund  to  wear  down 
and  liquidate  the  national  debt;  as  the  following  state- 
men  twill  show: 

In  1803,  the  debt-capital  in  stock  wad  <£37,394,464 

in  sterling        24,596,3 10 

The  sinking  fund  income,  in  1803, 

equal  to  464,193 


Being  n  fiftieth,  instead  of  an  eigh'-  f  f « nonunaUy. 

ty-sixth  part,  (^  ^o  reaJUy. 

In  1 809  the  debt*capital  in  stock  was      67, 1 02,027 

mst&rling        44,734,685 
Sinking  fund  income  in  1809  1,282,354 

Being  a  thirty-fourth  instead  of  a  f  ^a  naminaUy. 

fifty-second,  \^  \^  really. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  whole  at  one  view. 


fund  inoooie  to  delit* 
eapiul  Jterlnv 
deemed. 


Yean. 


1803 

1809 


Debfrcaniul  utek 
aorearvmed. 


37,394,464 


Debt-eapital  in  #f<T> 
tffV  asKdi'eiued. 


Sinlung^  fund 


24,596,310 


67. 102,0-27  [44,734,685 


£ 
464, 19B 
1,282,354 


So  that  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  redeems 
a  given  Capital  of  debt  iu  less  time  by  one  ilurd  than. 
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id  allowed  in  the  tables  above  calculated  by  Mr. 
Rose;  that  is,  where  thirty  years  are  supposed  ne- 
cessary to  liquidate  the  whole  debt-capital,  twenty 
yewrs  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  view  of  the  commerce  of  Ireland  will 
show  that  her  means  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
aceuoHilation  of  her  public  debt. 

Official  value  of  Irishim/M^fo  in  year 
ending  5tb  Jan.  1803, 
5th  Jan.  1809, 


X0,087,74I 
7,129,507 


Official  value  of  native  exports  in 

year  ending  dth  Jan.  1803, 
Redl  value, 

Official  value  of  native  exports, 

5thJan.l809, 
Real  Talue. 


4,876,070 
8,276,817 


5,69^97 
12,577,517 


hureaae  in  real  value  of  Irish  exports,         4,290,700 


Official  value  of  foreign  exports  in 
year  ending  5th  Jan.  1803, 

5th  Jan.  1809, 

Increase  of  foreign  exports. 


•■•<•• 


»1 2,208 
235,694 

23,486 


TotaApublic  expenditure  of  Great-Britain,  exclusive 
of  loans  for  Ireland,  for  ten  years  endiB|s^5th  January, 
1803,  comprising  the  whole  period  of  the  war  termi- 
nated by  the  .^Imten^-peace,  «£503,378,S40 

Of  which  the  debt-charge  funded  and 
unfunded,  was,  178,520,454 

All  other  services,  324,858,086 


To  supply  this  expenditure  was  rais- 
ed by  ordinary  revenue  and  incidental 
payments, 

37 


241,909,953 
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By  extraordiiiary  teMir4axes,  i)32»679,OO0 

addition  to  debt  funded,  220,095,607 

advance  from  Bank  of  £ngland,        4,500,000 

Total  supply,  499, 184,560 

Leaying  a  deficit  in  the  supply  of  <£2,603,9tM> 


The  public  expenditure  of  Ghreat  Britain  exclu- 
sive of  loans  for  Ireland,  for  six  years,  ending  5th 
January,  1 809,  being  Uie  first  six  years  of  the  existing 
war,  was  -  *  i:395,945,599 


i^ 


Of  which  the  debt-chai^  fonded  aiui 

unfunded,  -  -  168,445,052 
All  other  s^^ices,  •  229,701,647 
Ways  and  means  to  meet  this  expendi- 
ture were  ordinary  revenue  and  in- 
cidental payments,  -  224,403,222 
Extraordinary  trar-taxes,  -  92,240,000 
Addition  to  funded-debt,  -  81,168,418 
Advance  from  Bank  of  England,  3,500,000 

Total  ways  and  means,             -  40 1 ,3 1 1 ,630 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  ways  and  means,  5,366,031 

Fmded  debt  of  G.  Britain  in  1 792,      ^238,23 1 ,248 

in  1803,  had  been  added,          -  220,095,607 

in  1809,  ferther  added,            -  81,168,418 


Total  debt-capital  added  in  16  ^ears,     301,264,0jfc6 

Total  debt-capitol  tmredeetned  in  1 809,     539,495,273 

If  the  sum  raised  by  imr-taxes  previously  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  been  added  to  the  ^i»  of  each 
year  and  raised  at  the  same  rate  at  which  such  loans 
were  actually  raised  in  each  year  respectively,  a  fyjr-^ 
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ther  chaise  would  have  been  incurred  in  deht<apir 
ial  of  -  -  «£48,678,000 

and  an  additional  anmui  charge  by  per- 
manent taxes,  -  -  1,858,000 


And  if  the  sum  raised  by  tc^or-taxes  during  the  first 
six  years  of  the  existing  war,  namely,  from  1803  to 
1809,  had  been  added  to  the  loan  of  each  year,  and 
raised  at  the  same  rate  at  which  such  loans  were  ac- 
tually raised  in  each  year,  a  further  charge  would 
have  accrued  in  debt-capital  of  «£  132,769,000 
additional  yearly  chaise  by  permanent 
taxes  o^  -  -  6,755,000 


8o  tiiat  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  which 
now  remains  unredeemed,  instead  of  being  only 

<£539,495,273 
Would  by  adding    ^^48,678,000   to 

£132,969,000,  be  -  721,142,273 
Being  a  saving  from  public  debt  in  six-    '- 

teen  years  oy  the  war-taxes,  of       jCl8 1,647,000 

And  the  anmud  charge  for  the  interest  and  ma^ 
Dagement  and  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  which 
on  1st  Feb.  1809,  was  only  ^£28,848,999,  would  by 
adding  «£l, 850^000  +  i:6,755yOOO, amount  to  <£37,* 
455,999,  being  a  samng  ci  annual  chaiges  in  sixteen 
years  by  means  of  trar-taxes,  of  ^8,605,000. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Britain  does  not  add 
so  much  by  loans  annually  to  her  public  debt  as  she 
gmm  by  the  yearly  depreciation  in  the  exchange  vahte 
of  money  on  the  sum  total  of  her  debt.  For  instance, 
her  expenditure  for  1809,  which  was  greater  than  in 
any  former  year,  was,  -  i;83,099,l86 

but  her  revenue  by  taxation  was,  70,456,592 

Whence  she  harrowed  only,  1 2,642,594 


•■iii*' 
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Which  is  rtot  £5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  whole 
sterling  amount  of  her  mtredeenied  debt,  namely  ^ 

i:407,807,4d6 

Now  the  value  of  money  in  Britain  depreciates  on 
an  average  £^  per  cent,  a  year,  so  that  in  the  course  ' 

of  twenty  years  the  average  money-price  of  living  is 
doubled,  or  in  other  words  JO  100  now  in  1810  will 
not  purchase  more  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences, 
and  enjoyments  of  life  than  JE&O  would  ha\e  pur- 
chased in  the  year  1 790.  Whence  Britain  can  af- 
ford to  borrow  the  yearly  sum  of  £20,390,372,  being 
JC5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  total  of  her  unre-  I 

deemed  debt,  namely  the  sum  of  jC407,807,455,  in  ' 

order  to  keep  pace  with  the  sum  which  she  gains 
annually  by  the  constant  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money  on  the  whole  of  her  unredeemed  sterling 
debt-capital.  And  this  is  sdtogether  exclusive  of  the 
aid  which  she  derives  from  the  sinking  fmid  to  liqui- 
date her  debt.  Whence  in  point  of  fact  her  public 
debt  is  continually  lessening  itself  hy  the  constant  di- . 
minution  in  the  value  of  money,  which  at  once  ren- 
ders the  public  burden  less  in  its  actual  weight  and 
bulk,  and  also  facilitates  the  means  of  removing  it 
altc^ether,  by  augmenting  the  capacity  of  raising 
funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  expenditure,  in- 
cluding therein  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the 
income  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  very  able  and  statesnumlike 
pamphlet,  intituled  ^'  The  question  concerning  the  de*- 
predaiion  of  our  (the  English)  currency,  stated  and  \ 

examined/'  published  in  London,  on  23d  October, 
1810,  pp.  86,  87,  says  "  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals  (or  money)  relatively  to  other  commodities  cannat 
be  fixed.  It  is  subject  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
circumstances  of  abundance,  scarcity,  supply,  or  de- 
mand, as  affect  the  value  of  a//  otfier  articles.  That 
it  has  greatly  decreased  within  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America  is  notorious  ; 
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tbat  it  coDtinues  to  decrease  slow) 
I  am  also  disposed  to  believe.  T 
ence  but  is  not  ao  inju^ice  to  a 
he  has  any  right  to  expect,  all  thai 
kUes,  and  the  law  guarantees,  is  th; 
be  the  same,  not  that  the  veUue  of 
continue  invariably  to  bear  a  pr 
bvorable  to  that  of  other  comiiiot 
might  have  been  the  case,  still  li 
entitled  to  the  same  quatUity.  Ti 
tural  and  progressive  dinunution  ( 
ney  is  peculiarly  felt  by  thatclasE 
which  depends  for  support  upon 

The  most  comprehensive  and  al 
ing  system,  and  of  its  attendant  sin 
its  policy,  wisdom,  and  efficiency  a 
demonstrated,  is  to  be  found  in  i 
view.  Vol.  3d,  p.  468—492;  V. 
343—377 ;  Vol  5th,  pp.  104— IS 
7SS— 85.  The  chief  objections 
funding  system  are,  tJiat  it  floods 
mwcA  capital;  that  it  wim/m  natic 
producing  any  equivalent  in  retur 
burdens  posterity  with  a  load  c 
weakens  every  government  which 
An  answer  at  fiitl  length  to  these 
strating  their  fallacy,  may  be  had 
studying  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
aboTe  referred  to :  a  very  few  ob 
objections,  chiefly  drawn  from 
light,  can  find  room  for  insertion  it 

The  Earlof  Lauderdale  in  his 
nature  and  origin  ofpabHc  weaitk 
and  caaaes  of  its  increase,'"  publieht 
that  the  very  principle  of  the  sim 
and  ridicnles  the  whole  project 
British  national  debt  as  c^iineri 
says  diat  when  the  stock-holder  i 
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from  the  Britidi  govonmafit  who  buy  up  his  stock 
Vith  the  proceeds  of  their  sinkiBg  funds^  he  must  m* 
Test  it  agaio  somewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  produciiiif 
an  income;  or  he  must  spend  the  capital  and  raia 
himself.  The  very  large  sums  thus  repaid  would  m- 
crease  the  circulating  capital  so  much  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  find  new  channels  of  employment  for 
all  the  capital  thus  released.  The  public  creditor 
not  having  the  means  of  investing  the  money  which 
he  thus  receives  from  the  government  in  paym^it  for 
his  funded  stock,  so  as  to  produce  an  income;  and 
not  choosing  to  spend  the  capital,  the  demand  for 
commodities  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  paid  off  must 
cease;  whence  before  the  sinking  fund  can  redeem 
£  100,000,000  of  debt,  <£  300,000,000  of  themi2 
wealth  of  the  country  nm^  be  extinguished. 

But  Xstj  The  fact  is  directly  against  Lord  Lao* 
derdale's  position,  that  paying  off  the  national  debt 
so  floods  Britain  with  a  5tcr/^ttf-capital  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  extinguish  the  national  wealth  by  con- 
stantly throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of  t^e 
community  out  of  employment  For  although 
£  200,000,000  of  the  debt^capital  have  bera  actually^ 
redeemed ;  yet  the  capital  thus  let  loose  or  created^ 
as  Lord  Lauderdale  calls  it ;  but  which  in  reality  ia 
only  transferred  or  shifted  firom  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  another,  •has  mot  so  overflowed  the 
country  as  to  find  no  channel  of  em|doyment  For 
the  price  of  the  British  stocks  has  not  risen  yerv  high 
in  consequence  of  these  large  purchases  o^  debt- 
capital  by  the  government  An  event  which  omst 
inevitably  have  taken  place,  if  the  capital  rederased 
could  find  no  channel  of  employment;  because  then 
the  private  capitalists,  not  being  able  to  raise  any  in- 
come upon  their  capital,  would  incessantly  bid 
against  the  government  for  the  puichase  of  funded 
stock ;  and  thus  the  mutual  competition  of  thegovmi- 
Bient  and  of  wealthy  individiiais  would  forae  ap  the 
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priceof  Stocks  to  such  a  height  as  to 
ratioD'of  the  siokiDg  ilrndB  utterly  wi 
fieant;  wha^aa  dow  their  operation : 
powerful. 

S^,  The  redemption  of  the  nati 
amkiog  fund  ctautot  possibly  flood  B 
dundsnt  capital.  The  British  goT< 
prioate  pane ;  do  other  means  of  o 
than  by  collecting  it  from  the  public 
Auks;  whence  all  the  capital  which  it 
lie  creditors  for  their  respective  si 
stock  is  only  a  trtaujer  of  so  much 
community  at  large,  amongst  whon 
until  the  gOTemment  gathered  it  udI 
tien,  to  certain  individuals,  late  sto 
may  either  send  it  into  the  same  chai 
ment,  which  it  occupied  before  it  wa 
taxes;  or  may  use  it  in  some  ot 
which  are  laid  open  by  the  very  circ 
iraeting  so  much  capital  from  the  pu 
of  taxes.  This  process  must  take  pi 
channels  oiSritisk  trade,  agricultui 
tures,  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreigi 
fall  of  as  much  capital  or  stock  as  tl 
which  is  not  yet  the  case.  Tlie  re 
national  debt  then  cannot  overflow  ] 
less  capital,  since  all  the  capital  whi 
the  sinking  fund,  must  have  previous 
form  of  revenue.  The  state  must  ha 
taxet  upon  individuals  who  had  pnx 
upon  their  stock  of  industry  or  mon 
incomeofthe  sinking  funds;  namelj 
piopriation  of  ^  1,200,000  for  the 
of  17B6;  the  annual  appropriation 
per  annum  for  every  X  100  of  deb 
by  loans  rained  since  the  1st  of  Fe 
ne%e  sinking  fundof  1792 ;  and  the  s 
to.  the  CQumussiwiCTa  ior  the  purchi 
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ties  by  48th  Geo.  3d ;  together  with  the  interest  of 
all  the  debt-capital  which  thei^e  sinking  funds  con- 
jointly redeem  ;  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  taxes  from 
the  community,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
funded  stock  from  the  individual  public  creditors* 

The  capital  therefore  arising  from  the  purchase  of 
individual  stock  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sinking  fond 
is  not  ''  let  loose  or  created;''  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  it  is  only  transferred  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  it  would  actually  have  existed  in  the  coat- 
munity  although  it  had  never  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  government ;  and  part  of  it  has  beenne* 
cessarily  expended  as  revenue  by  the  managers  of  the 
public  funds,  which  would  have  remained  in  the 
hands  from  which  it  was  drawn  by  taxation,  had  no 
impost  been  levied.  In  a  word,  the  whole  operation 
is  simply  this: — a  given  quantity  of  capital  is  drawn 
from  the  nation  at  large  in  the  form  of  taxes;  and 
this  same  capital  is  returned  by  the  government  to 
the  nation  in  the  shape  of  purchase  of  jfiinded  stock. 
And  the  whole  effect  of  this  transfer  of  the  same  eapi" 
talis ;  that  first,  the  goverment  draws  it  fi*om  a  large 
number  of  hands  spread  over  the  community;  and 
secondly,  that  government  returns  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals,  who  sell  their  respective  shares  of 
the  public  stock. 

3<//y,  The  real  operation  of  the  sinking  fands  is 
with  a  pace  gradually  accelerated  to  wear  down  the 
capital  of  the  national  debt,  and  scarcely  infinenein^ 
the  price  of  stocks,  to  transfer  the  property  of  indi- 
vidual public  creditors  in  the  funds  to  the  govern* 
ment.  This  transfer  is  made  in  small  portions  at 
different  times,  so  that  the  lowest  fund,  or  the  fiind 
which  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  its  profits  may  al- 
ways be  chosen.  During  a  long  war  a  laige  portion 
of  rtie  debt  may  be  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is  funded; 
.whence,  while  the  nation  is  borrowing  at  a  disadvan- 
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tage,  it  \ti  iti  the  same  degree  reapir 
charging  former  incumbraoces  at  a 
ter  ^e  greater  portion  of  the  fundi 
purchased  by  the  ^veroment,  the  i 
deed  rise  higlier  than  it  would  have 
stock  had  continued  in  the  hands  ( 
lie  creditors  who  often  brought  it 
But  the  change  is  so  slow  that  a  nu 
now  empty  most  be  filled  befon 
finding  employment  for  capital  sha 
in  the  stock-market.  The  sinking 
displace  a  part  of  the  capital  now 
tiooal  loans  ;  and  restore  it  to  the 
merce,  and  manufactures  of  the  o 
stock-holders,  whofollow  nobusine 
for  the  best  security,  being  the  iai 
receire  the  highest  price;  that  is 
all  the  respective  stocks,  at  which 
ment  is  entitled  to  pay  off  all  the 
creditors,  whenerer  the  proceeds 
funds  shall  enable  it  to  take  such  a 
wiH  thus  be  redeemed  with  as  littli 
and  when  during  a  season  of  peace  i 
sinking  funds  shall  be  so  great  i 
completion  of  the  transfer  certain, 
may  begin  to  tighten  the  national 
remission  of  taxes,  so  that  neither  t 
to  maintain  the  process  of  liqi 
all  at  once  repealed,  nor  the  increas 
process  of  liquidation  shall  occasioi 
elusion  too  sudden  a  shifting  of  the 
To  redeem  the  whole  national  di 
am,  3  revenue  of  thirteen  millions  ■ 
mcoiM  of  the  sinking  funds  forthe  3 
ly  set  apart  with  its  own  accnmuh 
raised  on  the  income  of  the  people  1 
which,  except  the  legacy-duty  and  1 
pever  canbeshifted  upon  capital,  is  < 
38 
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over  the  different  kinds  of  profit,  on  rent,  stock  aiid 
Tabor,  which  constitute  the  whole  national  revenue. 
The  transfer  of  this  sum  to  the  sinking  funds  sets  free 
a  stock  equal  to  the  sum  drawn  from  the ,  pciople; 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  management    This 
stock  will  be  employed  in  the  cultivation,  manufac*^ 
tures,  and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  so  £atr  froxa 
being  afraid  lest  the  sinking  funds  should  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  too  slowly,  a  prudent  statesman  in  time 
of  petice  would  rather  incline  to  check  the  velocity  of 
so  powerful  an  engine ;  lest  it  should  acquire  a  mo« 
mentum  fatal  to  the  stability  of  commerce.     Our 
alarm  however  may  be  diminished  by  reflecting. upon 
the  gradual  increase  of  action  in  the  sinking  fmuia  ; 
upon  its  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  more  particularly  upon  its  never  being 
able  to  set  free  at  once,  more  than  the  interest  of  the 
original  incumbrances.    The  income  of  the  sinking 
fund- can  never  exceed  the  net  amount  of  the  taxes ; 
and  during  the  last  year  of  its  operation  when  it  has 
reached  its  maximum,  it  sets  free  exactly  that  amoimt 
of  stock  and  no  more.     If  instead  of  being  raised  in 
taxes,  this  money  had  remained  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  expenses  of  collection  and 
management,it  would  have  found  employmentas  easi- 
ly as  the  other  accumulations  of  profits,  wages,  ami 
rents.    In  like  manner,  had  the  whole  revenue  of  Ae 
funds  from  the  beginning  remained  in  the  possession  of 
thenation,areal  capital  would  have  been  accumulated, 
much  greater  than  the  whole  debt,  whi<*h  would  have 
found  an  easy  vent  in  the  augmentation  of  commerce, 
the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  both  domestic  and  colonial. 

Nevertheless,  say  the  enemies  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem,iris  unjust  to  hnrdeu posterity  with  a  load  of  debt. 
But  strictly  speaking,  a im^iVm  has  no  posterity.  It  is  a 
greatipii/from  the  beg:innin«rto  the  end  of  its  career: 
and  therefore,  although  individuals  shift  and  conttQ.u.-> 
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ally  succeed  each  other  from  age  toage'aiidlfTonigeiie**' 
ration  togeneration,  yettbegreatiaterest8oflA«ita/io» 
alwaysremam  the  fe4tiue ;  they  are  alM^ays  one  and  in- 
divisible. Itis  eq^ually  the  interest  of  those  individuals 
of  a  nation  who  shall  come  into  existence  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  that  large  sums  of  money  should  tiow 
he  spent  in  securing  the  national  honor  or  the  national 
safety,  and  in  promoting  the  national  prosperity  and 
the  national  ag^andizement,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
^e  now«exittting  individuals  of  that  nation.    For  if  it 
be  necessary  that  such  sums  be  expended,  either  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  a  foreign  foe  or  to  prevent 
•the  too  great  accumulation  of  power  in  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  evident  that  without  this  present  expen- 
diture the  individuals  who  are  to  live  fifty  ora^uix- 
drad  years  hence,  instead  of  standing  high  in  the  seaLe 
of  national  elevation  and  character,  will  be  bom  to 
no  other  inheritance  than  that  of  die  most  h^^niliar 
•ting  bondage  to  a  slaanger*tyrant  and  his  minions. 
Jf  tben  it  be.equally.for  the  benefit  of  posterity  as  o{ 
•4the  existing  generation  thatlaige  poruonsc^  capital 
be  now  expended,  it  is  just  and  right  timt pasteritjf 
should  also  bear  its  share  of  the  buidens  occasioned 
by  such  an  expenditure.     And  it  is  surely  more 
•^ise  to  spread  a  given  burd^i  of  debt  over  a  space  of 
one  hnndned  years,  and  over  a  population  of  one  hunr 
-dred  millions,  than  to  confine  the  pressure  of  its 
'  weight  to  twraity  years  and  to  twenty  millicms  of  peo- 
ple; taking  the  existing  population  of  a  given  coun- 
try to  be  twenty  millions,  and  the  time  allotted  for 
.eaeh  succeeding  generation  of  men  to  be  twenty 
.  years.     For  the  annual  surplus  iHt)duce  of  the  land 
and  labor  of  every  community,  the  lund  which  is 
yeoxly /added  to  the  capital,  and  destined  to  increaise 
the  iwame  of  the  people,  is  the  fund  from  which  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  taken.    And  as  this  fund  cannot  be 
.  suddmUff  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  public  de- 
loaadd  upon  ex<7ao(diqary  occauons ;  the  system  of 
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borrowing,  thatis,  thejwding  mfMem,  has  been  inwn- 
ted ;  and  thb  syfltem,  when  kept  within  prop»  bomida 
and  combined  with  the  establiahmcnt  of  a  sinking 
iund^  equalizes  the  burdens  of  the  state  among  die 
d^erent  suecessiams  of  men  for  all  of  whose  bendU 
they  are  imposed ;  and  defers  the  actual  le^yingof  the 
anpplies  until  the  national  stock  <»*  capital  shall  hwe 
accumulated  to  the  requisite  point. 

Doetor  Smith,  in  his  "  WeaUh  of  iVa«a«,''repra. 
bates  the  funding  system  as  needlessly  amiihilatingna- 
tional  capital  without  reproducing  any  equimleni  for 
its  loos*  The  objection  is  founded  on  this  great  writer's 
division  of  the  people  of  every  community  into  two 
clai»es  of  laborers,  ^eprodu^^ive  and  tliew^odui^ive. 
He  allows  no  one  to  be  a  productive  laborer  unless 
lie  repraduets  the  capital  which  he  employs  in  any  giv^ 
en  opwation,  together  with  the  gradual  accumidation 
of  pfi^y  or  revenue,  arisii^  from  the  employmrarC 
of  that  capital.    This  d^nition  of  productive  labor 
ftnanifestedly  confines  the  application  of  the  term  to 
merchants,  to  manufacturers  and  to  farmers;  since 
tiiey  akme  reproduce  the  capital  which  they  employ  iii 
their  respective  occupations,  together  with  a  profit 
upon  it.   AH  other  classes  of  the  community  are  con- 
sider^ as  unproductive  laborers.  If  this  definitiOB  be 
correct,  no  doubt  all  the  capital  which  is  borrowed  by 
a  government  ami  which  constitutes  the  national  debt 
of  any  given  country,  never  reproduces  itsdf  together 
with  a  profit  during  the  course  of  its  employments  or 
expenditure.'    For  the  money  which  is  consumed  ia- 
paying  the  army  and  navy,  the  civil  and  ecdesiasti- 
cal  officers  of  government,  and  all  the  various  expeu* 
aes  incident  to  a  nation,  offers  no  more  return  in  the 
actual  profits  of  stock  dian  does  the  capital  which  a 
man  consumes  in  eating  and  drinking  and  wearing 
apparel.      In  all  these  cases  the  cs^ital  employed 
is  consumed,  worn  out,  annihilated ;  |»tiducing  no 
retom  Qf  interest  or  revenue.    In  this  very  Iknited 
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Mine  Df^e  term  tiie  capital  o€  ever] 
nay  be  said  to  be  anoibitated;  that  is  1 
■otr^mxiuce itself  withapmfit in  theft 
or  interest,  as  it  would  do  if  employetj 
petioDB  of  agriculture,  inaDuftictures,  o 
fiat  it  does  mot  therefore  follow  thai 
coital  of  a  nation  is  nudksshf  a&Dtfailat 
producing  any  eqvivtUent;  altliough  ] 
actually  ranks  it  in  the  same  class  with 
consumed  by  tire  and  tlie  labor  deetro 
ksice.  For  thepubtic  Abts  of  a  count 
contracted  and  its  wars  entered  into  for 
either  of  security  or  agfi^ndizement,  a 
employed  mu$t  have  produced  an  eqm 
ctumot  be  asserted  of  property  or  pof 
lately  destroyed.  This  equivalent  is  e 
gained  by  foreign  war&re  and  foreign  p 
curity  and  aggrandizement  of  the  si 
power  of  carrying  oa.  that  comm 
which  there  would  be  neither  exports  i 
calculate  and  compare.  This  equival 
been  greater  or  less;  that  is  to  say,  die 
fiir  oseful  purposes  may  have  been  appi 
or  less  prndence  and  frugality.  Thos< 
may  have  been  more  or  less  useful ;  \ 
d^ree  of  waste  and  extravagance  alwa 
operations  of  funding  and  of  war.  Bi 
an  addition  to  the  necessary  price  at  wl 
fits  in  Tiew  must  be  bought.  So  the  f 
jtrymay  be  used  with  different  degrees 
and  the  necessity  of  eating  supplied  a 
cost  As  long  as  wars  exist,  it  is  absi 
BAte  those  expenses  nnproductive  whic 
by  defending  a  country,  or  in  preventin 
by  ft  judicious  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  i 
necessity  of  a  war  by  a  prudent  system 
iicy.  And  he  who  holds  the  labor  of 
sidlors,  and  di[^raatic  agents,  to  be 
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commits  the  same  error  as  by  maintaiaing  the  labor 
of  the  hedger  to  be  unproductive  becaike  be '  only 
protects  and  does  not  rear  the  crop.  Ail  these  kioda 
of  labor  and  employment  of  stock  are  parts  of  the 
same  system ;  and  aU  are  equatfy  prodMCttve  of  national 
wealth.  Yet  Dr.  Smith  gravely  remarks  ho^i'  muck 
richer  England  would  now  be  if  she  had  never  waged 
any  wars.  With  equal  justice  we  might  calculate 
how  nmny  more  coats,  waistcoats,  anid  breeches,  we 
should  now  have  if  we  had  always  gone  naked. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  accumulated  national 
capital  is  the  division  <tf  labor;  and  taxatian  is  intro* 
duced,  by  which  money  or  revenue  is  raised  to  meet 
the  ordinary,  and  still  more  the  extraordinary  ex^ 
penaes  of  the  state.  By  degrees  wars  become  more 
expeiusive,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  articles  of 
expenditure  public  and  private  increase  in  costliness  ; 
as  subsistence,  luxuries,  education,  goTemment^ 
judicatures,  embassies,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  state  becomes  less  and  less  adequate  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  smddenty  occa** 
sioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Thus  a 
nation  which  expends  <£  1 0,000,000  a  year  in  its  go* 
vernment  and  public  works  during  peace;  will  be 
forced  at  once  to  spend  perhaps  «£30,^H)0,000  in  a 
single  year  of  war.  This  sudden  augmentation  oC 
expense  can  be  provided  for  only  by  saving  so  muck 
out  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  expenditure,  or  by 
levying  three  times  the  ordinary  taxes;  or  by 
borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of  the  additioiMi 
sums  required. 

If  any  great  saving  out  of  the  ordinary  expena^ 
of  the  community  were  practicable  it  would  be  higb* 
ly  impolitic ;  it  would  instantly  diminish  the  revenue 
of  the  naticm  and  of  the  government,  and  injure  llie 
wealth  9d  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  country  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  For  by  diminishing 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  nation  we  lessen    Um^ 
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^bmind  fo'r  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive industry  in  all  its  branches,  which  would 
also  lessen  the  annual  accumulation  of  national  caf]i» 
tal,  from  whose  income  alone  the  public  revenue  esui: 
be  effectually  and  permanently  drawn.  For  in^ 
stance,  say  a  whole  nation  consumes  less  food,  less 
clothing,  less  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life 
Idian  it  has  hitherto  done ;  the  inevitable  effect  must 
be  that  less  land  would  be  cultivated,  as  less  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  diminished  demand  for 
fiood ;  thus  would  agriculture  be  discouraged ; — ^less 
manufacturing  industry  would  ako  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, because  less  would  be  wanted  to  famish 
the  diminished  demand  for  clothing ;  thus  would 
tnawufactures  languish  and  decay; — less  commercial 
enterprise  would  also  be  afloat,  since  less  would  be 
needed ,  to  supply  the  contracted  detiaands  of  a  nar- 
rower market  for  its  commodities ;  thus  would 
trade  be  curtailed  in  its  operations.  But  when  a  na^ 
tioi^  once  becomes  retrograde  in  its  three  great 
branches  of  productive  industry,  agriculture,  manu- 
fectures,  and  commerce,  it  hastens  forward  to  de- 
struction ;  the  sources  of  public  revenue  are  dried  up ; 
the  population  diminishes ;  the  government  loses  its 
enet^y;  the  spirit  of  the  peofde  evaporates  into  indo-^ 
lence  and  weakness ;  and  the  whole  community  si- 
lently and  without  resistance  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
a  foreign  foe  or  of  domestic  despotism.  The  late 
and  present  condition  of  Holland  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  these  melancholy  truths. 

The  only  question  then  is  between  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  other  two  systems  of  finance,  name- 
ly, a  taxation  which  shall  raise  the  supplies  within 
the  year,  or  a  contract  which  shall  procure  the  ex- 
traordinary sums  by  /oon,  which  of  these  is  the  sa- 
fest, the  easiest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the  natu- 
ral order  of  developing  the  circumstances  and  the 
strength  of  a  nation? 
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The  expense!  of  every  individual  are  propovtioned 
to  the  anUmary  state  of  society  in  which  he  lives.  He 
squares  his  enjoyments  by  his  common  rate  of  gaiUt 
and  by  the  common  amoui^  of  die  contributions 
which  he  must  pay  to  the  public  service.  The  bulk 
of  the  conanunity,  the  middle  oid^s,  cm  whom  the 
chief  weight  of  all  taxes  must  ultimately  fall,  are  pe- 
culiarly unable  to  increase  their  contributions  on  any 
mddm  emer^ncy*  Ue  who  could  hardly  pay  <£50 
last  year  would  have  nothing,  to  live  upon  if  tlie  giv 
vemment  were  to  take  from  him  <£l50  or  200  tibia 
year.  He  must  either  leave  the  country,  hide  his 
property,  encroach  on  his  capital,  or  run  in  deb& 
If  he  encroach  on  his  capital,  he  is*  less  able  to  paj 
taxes  next  year  even  to  the  ordinary  amount ;  and  no 
prudent  government  would  encourage  a  sjch^ne 
which  would  make  all  the  individuals  in  the  commu«> 
nity  run  in  debt  ou  their  own  separate  accounts,  ad* 
mitting  that  they  could  all  give  such  security  as  woald 
induce  money-holders  to  trust  them*  Besides,  what 
becomes  ^  the  large  class  of  annuitants  in  every  oobr^ 
try;  laborers  of  every  sort  who  have  little  or  no  stock 
Or  capital  on  which  to  encroach,  and  can  give  little 
or  no  security  to  the  lenders ;  and  traders  on  com«» 
mission  whose  gains  are  so  little  proportioned  to 
their  capitals,  but  whose  contributions  ought  to  beat 
some  proportion  to  their  gains  ? 

The  proper  fund  of  all  taxation  is  not  the  general 
capital  of  die  community,  and  consequendy  not  that 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  necessary  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  proprietor  and  his  capital,  and  which  if 
touched  must  ultimately  throw  the  burden  on  th# 
capitcd.  The  only  fund  from  which  taxes  can  be 
safely  drawn  is  the  revemie  reserved  for  comsumptiamf 
and  the  question  is, — How  shall  this  be  effected  sQ 
as  to  increase  at  will  the  public  revenue  without  isH 
jury  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  or  mjustice  to  indi<« 
viduals? 
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mM  ittiiAediate  ^flRsct  Of  e^tety  ^ar,  citil  6t  exter- 
Ml,  and  in  a  less  de^ee  of  all  other  emei^Dciefc 
iKrhkh  happen  ix^  a  nation,  is  to  obstruct  the  orditiary 
Mo^oyiMetlt  of  Capital ;  to  throw  a  quantity  of  stock 
which  was  formerly  profitably  invested  out  of  its 
^ace;  and  to  prevent  tiie  new  accumulations  of  stock 
from  finding  new  chatitiels  Of  empIo3mient.  A  great 
tnass  of  capital  is  thus  collected  in  the  haiids  both 
of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
coniAiiinity,  shifting  and  floating  about,  ready  for  any 
speculation  or  profitable  use.  This  part  of  the  na^- 
tfOnal  stock  naturally  seeks  the  service  of  the  public ; 
it  can  be  employed  in  no  other  way,  and  should  bd 
used  by  the  state.  The  owners  are  always  willing 
to  ^ve  the  use  of  it  to  government  for  a  certain  pre^ 
lllium,  and  wh^  the  crisis  which  occasions  the  e^i- 
traopdinary  expenditure  is  past,  they  have  the  oppor^ 
tanity  of  re-investing  their  capital  in  trade ;  partly  as 
iC  fnay  be  gradually  paid  back  to  them  by  the  statd, 
Md  partly  as  they  may  transfer  their  securities  to  a 
dase  of  proprietors  always  increasing  in  every  weat- 
iby  country,  namely,  the  manied  iuterest^  who  are 
instantly  drawing  together  floating  capital  by  pro- 
fitable speculations  and  have  no  means  of  em  ploying  it- 
except  in  loans.  The  government  is  the  best  credit 
tor  for  all  these  persoils,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases  itk 
security  is  the  most  tempting  and  the  most  transfer- 
able; so  that  upon  any  sudden  call  for  the  stock,  they 
-can  transfer  the  security,  and  use  their  capital. 
Hence  the  pvhKc  funds  afford  a  sort  of  entrepot  for 
capital ;  a  deposit  where  it  is  naturally  collected  in 
an  useAil  employment,  (inasmuch  as  wars  are  neces- 
sary evils)  rc^y  at  the  same  time  for  other  services, 
and  capable  of  being  transferred  in  a  moment  to  fin 
fliose  blanks  which  accident  may  occasion.  Th6 
natural  order  of  things  prescribes  this  arrangement  : 
it  is  the  mode  of  raising  large  sums  least  noxious  to  th^ 
state,  and  it  throws  the  expenses  of  the  einei^ency 
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entirely  upon  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  community; 
^rsty  by  the  yearly  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
money  borrowed ;  and  secondly ,  by  the  provisions  for 
gradual  payment,  which  a  wise  nation  will  always 
make  part  of  its  funding  system. 

The  wants  of  the  state,  whatever  be  their  extent, 
must  be  fully  supplied;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  intfimal  resources  of 
the  country,  the  skill  of  the  financier  must  be  dis- 

Elayed,  not  in  really  lightening  a  load  which  must  be 
ome,  but  in  rendering  it  more  tolerable  by  a  more 
equai  distribution  of  its  pressure.  This  must  be  done 
either  by  borrowing  money  or  by  paying  debt;  that 
is  to  say,  either  relieving  the  existing  generation  by 
drawing  on  the  more  ample  resources  of  a  future  age ; 
or.relieviog  posterity  at  the  expense  of  the  existing 
generation.  If  the  expenditure  of  a  state  be  at  any 
time  increased  much  beyond  its  usual  rate,  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  war,  or  from  any  other  un- 
foreseen emergency,  it  would  be  unjtist  to  load  one 
generation  beyond  its  strength,  and  entirely  to  relieve 
posteritjf  from  burdens  imposed  as  much  for  their  be- 
nefit and  security  as  for  the  welfare  of  their  fore-fa- 
thers. It  would  also  be  inexpedient;  because  the 
weight  which,  if  laid  all  at  once,  would  crush  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  may  be  so  divided  and  light- 
ened by  being  gradually  increased,  as  to  allow  its 
growing  resources  freely  to  expand;  and  the  fund 
from  which  future  exertions  must  be  made  tobe  pro- 
p(»rtionally  enlarged,  so  as  to  sustain  with  ease  the 
pressure  of  even  heavier  demands* 

It  is  the  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  the 
funding  systemy  that  it  enables  the  statesman  to  levy 
contributions  on  future  ages;  and  thus  funiishes  him 
with  resources  for  the  execution  of  great  designs. 
And  by  instituting  at  the  period  when  the  debt  is 
first  contracted  a  process  for  its  final  redemption,  al- 
though he  freely  anticipates  the  resources  of  poste* 
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rity,  he  provides  at  the  same  tim( 
of  their  future  relief.  The  object 
ten),  is  to  tighten  the  burden  of  a 
by  extending  it  over  several  gent 
system  of  sinking  funds  fixes  a 
charge  of  these  incumbrances;  am 
one  generation  from  being  overwl 
solidated  debt  of  agen.  By  invari; 
expedient  of  borrowing  with  the 
lishing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  rede 
■  the  extremes  of  two  opposite  ays 
and  balanced;  we  are  enabled  to 
niences  peculiar  to  each,  and  to  a' 
their  advantages  without  incurrinj 
That  the  funding  system  does 
veniment  which  resorts  to  it,  ma 
Tlie  very  pressure  of  necessity,  ant 
atioh  incident  to  the  funding  nyst 
industry  of  a  people  to  a  greater  a 
degree  of  exertion  than  where  no 
ists.  -  A  far  greater  quantity  of  lal 
a  given  number  of  people  in  Britai 
)u8  of  taxation,  than  u  produced 
ber  of  people  similarly  employed 
try  under  the  cope  of  heaven.  It 
Hume,  in  his  "  £!ssaj/  on  Taxation 
are  laid  on  judiciously,  the  pooi 
dustry,  perform  more  work,  and  1 
fore;  become  more  laborious  and 
others  who  enjoy  the  greatest  phy 
soil  and  climate.  Mr.  Burke  say^ 
'*  the  -moment  a  man  is  exemptei 
nance  of  the  community,  he  is  in  a 
it,  he  loses  the  place  of  a  citizen." 
••  View  of  the  dpctrine  of  Smith  cot 
the  French  Ectinomists"  for  ample 
in  which  indirect  taxation  quick 
tiie  industry  of  a  people. 
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It  ii  well  known,  that  when  the  wages  of  journey^ 
mm  manufecturers  are  very  high,  much  U9$  werfc 
upon  the  whole  is  done  by  them,  than  when  their 
wages  are  moderately  low.     It  is  oommon  in  such 
cases  for  the  men  to  work  three  days  in  the  week 
and  to  be  idle  (iie  other  four.    That  is  to  say,  diej 
work  so  many  days  in  the  week  as  will  enable  them 
harely  to  live  throughout  the  whole ;  and  are  idle  all 
the  rest  of  the  time.    The  consequence  is,  that  they 
squander  in  the  ale-house  on  their  idle  days  whaut 
they  had  earned  during  their  days  of  labor:  they  be- 
come dissolute  themselves,  and  their  families  starve, 
or  are  burdensome  to  the  parish.    Whereas  when 
wages  are  moderate,  they  work  regularly  throi^hont 
the  week,  maintain  themselves  and  their  £unilies  de- 
cently, and  gradually  rise  in  the  world.     But  if  the 
pressure  of  necessity  excites  the  individuals  of  a 
community  to  greater  and  more  constant  exertiona 
ofiabor,  the  annual  accumulations  of  national  atodc 
will  he  greater  also ;  since  the  collective  weahh  ^ 
the  public  must  be  acquired  by  ^e  productive  'vbh 
dustry  of  individuals.   The  annual  accumulations  of 
national  stock  or  capital  would  be  greater  in  prepare 
tian  than  the  taxes.    For  since  taxation  as  h^e  qnm^ 
litied  must  be  in  a  moderate  profiortioo  to  a  maolB 
clear  gain,  if  the  doubling  of  a  tax  doubles  his  indus* 
try  and  its  produce,  he  must  grow  richer.    For  idh 
stance,  if  he  pays  £2  upon  a  revenue  of  <£40,  his  own 
share  is  ^38 ;  but  if  he  works  only  half  his  time  to 
gain  diese  ^40,  and  the  doubling  of  his  tax  frigfatena 
him  into  regular  labor,  he  earns  <£80  in  the  matm 
time  that  he  used  to  earn  JO 40;  then  double  his  tax^ 
that  is,  deduct  £4  from  his  revenue  of  <£80,  and  ke 
has  <£76,  instead  of  «£38,  for  his  own  share;  leaving 
the  laborer  a  clear  profit  of  <£l(K>  per  cent.    And  if 
the  national  wealth  be  augmented,  the  sttmgth  of 
the  government,  which  has£e  disposal  of  that  weakh, 
dnd  annually  draws  to  itself  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
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fona  of  taxee,  muat  be  also  increas 
hJu  a  wider  tield  o(  influence  asd  | 
to  exert  it«  control.  Other  tjiiogs 
is  to  say,  the  extent  and  compaci 
the  fertility  and  culture  of  the  sc 
population,  the  industry,  Miterpria 
and  intelligence  of  the  people  bein 
Taromeat  is  the  strongest  which  ha 
the  greatest  wealth  •  a  rich  being  a 
erful  than  a  poor  nation;  if  the  oti 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun 
or  nearly  so.  Britain,  by  her  imn 
extended  ber  power  br  beyond  w 
canntattces  physical  and  moral  i 
wUhtnU  that  w^th,  could  have  eaa 

The  funding  system  also  most  i 
ratea  government  by  attaching  to 
narvher  of  individuais  by  the  strooi 
ties;  namely,  aelf-itUerut,  For  tl 
vheidier  to  a  Iai;ge  or  to  a  smsil  am 
interest  in  every  extraordihary  en 
ronnd  that  govemraent,  whose  fa 
then-  property.  And  where  a  debl 
stockholders  and  their  immediat 
Ttty  numerouB,  and  being  spread  < 
Uie  ccuniDunity,  constitute  a  very  pi 
for  the  stability  of  government 
during  the  war  which  began  in  ]9 
1802,  when  the  efibrts  of  jacobinisi 
meatic,  were  all  directed  with  the 
by  violence  and  Iraud,  to  overthro 
veniment,  the  stockholders  ihimi 
Bl&rm,  and  hastened  to  the  defence 
constitution. 

Tkr^  great  national  evils  are  ia 
from  the  entire  liquidation  of  tt 
debtH. 

1st.  It  will  very  considerably  rec 
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of  the  crown,  by  the  gradual  but  at  length  total  re- 
duction of  the  immense  patronage  which  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  now  possesses  in  the  appointment  of 
all  Che  officers  and  servants  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  management  of  the  monies  re- 
lating to  the  national  debt.  And  the  contemplation 
of  the  horrible  events,  which  for  these  last  twenty 
years  have  been  covering  the  fairest  portions  of  Eu- 
rope with  desolation,  does  by  no  means  reconcile  a 
prudent  mind  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
has  the  least  tendency  to  curtail  the  power  of  th^ 
British  Executive. 

2dfy,  The  entire  liquidation  of  the  national  debt 
will  weaken  the  government  of  Britain,  by  taking 
away  that  common  bond  of  union  which  now  exists 
between  itself  and  the  public  creditors.  A  farmer, 
a  merchant,  or  a  manufacturer,  is  naturally  less  at- 
tached to  and  feels  himself  less  dependant  upon  the 
government,  than  a  stockholder,  whose  interest  is  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  state.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  no  government  can  be 
strong  for  any  great  purposes  of  national  enterprise 
and  character,  unless  it  have  at  its  command  a  vast 
funding  system^  or  be  in  itself  a  new-barn  military  des* 
polism.  Which  of  the  two  is  better  fitted  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  its  own  people,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  let  the  present  exam- 
ples of  Britain  and  France  tell. 

3d/y.  To  these  evils  may  be  added  that  of  great- 
ly deranging  the  whole  internal  economy  of  society  in 
Britain.  The  collecting  of  that  immense  revenue  at 
present  required  for  the  payment  of  the  public  credi- 
tors and  for  the  service  of  the  state;  together  with 
the  whole  body  oMaws,  regulations,  and  complicated 
establishments  necessary  for  this  purpose;  has  efSfec- 
ted  a  great  though  imperceptible  chctnge  in  the  strac- 
ture  of  society  in  Britain.  To  this  artificial  state  of 
flociety  however,   the  views,  habits,  schemes,  and 
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commercial  arrangements  of  the  British  people  ar6 
accommodated ;  and  any  great  or  sudden  alteration 
would  produce  extensive  mischief.  If  things  were 
suddenly  reinstated  in  their  original  condition,  the 
burden  oitcucation  would  no  doubt  be  removed;  but 
it  would  be  accompanied  by  all  those  incidental  evils 
which  the  mddeti  reformation  even  of  acknowledged 
grievances  never  fails  to  produce.  The  same  skiU 
and  contrivance  which  are  called  forth  in  imposing 
are  required  in  repealing  taxes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
business  of  finance  in  which  a  departure  from  the  line 
of  considerate  caution  would  produce  such  extensive 
mischief.  There  is  not  the  same  risk  in  imposing 
taxes ;  because  an  exceptionable  tax  may  be  repeal- 
ed, and  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  raises  the  price 
of  the  commodity  on  hand,  and  so  far  benefits  the 
dealers  in  it ;  but  by  rashly  repealing  a  tax  on  any 
commodity  to  a  great  amount,  the  desuers  in  it  might 
be  all  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  which  would  take 
place  in  the  value  of  their  stock  on  hand,  by  bringing 
mto  the  market  similar  articles  on  which  there  is  no 
tax.  By  relieving  one  particular  article  fix)m  a  tax, 
its  consumption  mi^t  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  it 
might  drive  from  the  market  all  other  rival  com- 
modities on  which  the  taxes  were  still  continued. 
The  repeal  of  one  tax  might  thus  render  various  tax- 
es unproductive ;  and  what  would  be  a  still  greater 
evil,  it  might  diminish  the  demand  for  other  commo- 
dities, and  produce  a  stagnation  in  their  respective 
manufactures.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible^ 
without  great  inconvenience  to  repeal  in  one  year 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £  2,000,000 
sterling. 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  funding  system,  and  the  danger  of  too  sud- 
denly liquidating  the  national  debt,  consult  those  ar- 
ticles in  the  Edinburgh  Review  before  cited ;  and 
from  which  the  for^omg  observations  are  almost  en- 
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tirely  drawn.  The  in^rtance  of  ratilmg^  and  of 
•kilfiiUy  managing  an  ample  public  reTenue,  as  the 
spring  (^  all  power  to  effect  great  national  purposes, 
IS  displayed  with  all  his  accastomed  superiority  of 
talents  by  3Ir.  Burke  in  bis  ^'  Hejieciiom  an  the 
Revolution  in  France j'  written  in  the  year  1 700. 
London  Edition  of  Burke's  works.  Vol.  5th,  p.  403, 
408. 

If  then  the  l^ts  unfolded  to  view  in  the  preceding 
pages,  demonstrate  that  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  Britain  are  now  more  extensive 
and  flourishing  than  ever ;  that  her  national  capital 
and  national  revenue  are  &ir  greater,  and  the  condt*- 
tion  of  her  people  far  better  than  at  any  former  peri* 
od  of  time ;  and  that  her  public  finances  are  built 
upon  a  solid  and  indestructible  basis  of  permanent 
strength  and  progressive  improvement;  and  above 
all,  that  her  annual  accumulations  of  capital  from  the 
yearly  produce  of  her  land  and  labor,  and  the  profits 
of  her  stocky  greatly  exceed  the  amount  oS  all  her  an- 
nual expenditure ;  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Bri* 
tish  Empire  is  nmv  less  liable  to  national  bankruptcy 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch  of  her  history.  For 
farther  details  respecting  the  financial  system  of  Bri* 
tain,  see  the  "  Hints''  pp.  124 — 219,  inclusive. 

See  also  the  "  Hints/"  pp.  220 — ^366,  inclusive, 
for  the  effects  which  the  destruction  of  Britain  would 
entail  upon  the  British  people ;  upon  Europe  gene^ 
rally;  upon  these  United  States  in  particular;  a&d 
upon  the  world  at  large.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  lik^ 
ly  that  the  wortd  would  be  enriched,  either  in  pro- 
perty or  in  happiness  by  the  subjugation  of  Britaiti, 
and  the  consequent  perdition  of  all  that  living  labor, 
that  productive  industry  which  she  now  puts  in  mo- 
tion over  every  r^on  of  the  globe ;  by  the  secaiity 
which  she  affords  to  property,  and  the  certainty  of 
reward  which  she  holds  out  to  all  kinds  of  useful  ex:« 
ertiou;  and  by  the  subs^titution  of  Buonaparte's  iml<^ 
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itaiy  despotnm  in  Ifae  room  of  ber  co 
cy.  it  would  require  no  very  profe 
^qnisttHHi,  to  prove  that  if  Britain  9 
Ute  aggregate  of  the  whole  worid's  w€ 
vpint,  enterprise,  intetUgeBce*  motalit 
ever;  thing  which  cosdoces  to  hun 
aad  hapfMness  would  be  dreadfully  di 
cause  they  derire  material  aid  fron 
freetJom,  rirtoe,  talents,  and  kaowledg 
n^(n  under  its  present  fom  of  gore 
eign  conquest  would  infeilbbly  briog 
alarery,  vice,  and  ignorance,  which  woi 
ly  dry  op  the  Hprings  aod  sources  of . 
ananufiictures,  of  commerce;  and  of  e 
prodactive  iodostry ;  would  iostantl] 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spi 
ef  Britain,  who  is  now  the  great  centr 
which  all  the  labor  that  can  hare  an 
aodioTate  the  ooadition  of  buoHra 
whole  world  turns;  and  would thns  o 
Tcmal  earth  into  one  fast  wilderness  o 
subject  is  treated  at  coDMderable  ten 
great  ability  by  M.  Gentz,  late  Gouna 
the  King  of  Prussia,  ina  work  intitnlet 
r  Hurope  ttvant  et  cq>res  a  ia  Revetut 
pom-  servir  de  response  a  f  ecrit  vUiiuIt, 
la  France  a  iajin  deF  An  a" 

Fortunately  for  our  direction  on  thii 
Dsparte  has  not  left  it  to  conjecture,  ' 
Ae  designs  to  augment  the  industry  anc 
worid  when  he  shall  have  sobjogated 
nation.  For  in  tiie  year  1808  to  a 
Bourdeaux  merchants  praying  for  art 
Berlin,  Milan  and  Bayonne  decrees.  It 
'  tfitelly  destroy  the  little  tMnnaiit  of 
merce,  he  re|^ied,  "  That  it  was  the  ] 
n€t  to  have  any  eommerce,  but  to  rest 
the  C4Midition  of  the  fourth  century."  ^ 
40 
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dition  was  tbe  reader  may  leara  by  perusing  Mit 
Gibbon'8  ver>  elaborate  and  highly  finished  disserta* 
tiott  in  the  3d  vol.  pp.  30 — ^98,  of  his  "  Uisiofy  of  the 
Decline  and  Fail  of'  the  Ronum  Empire.  The  inve* 
terate  hostility  of  Buonaparte  to  conmerce  under 
any  shape,  is  also  proved  with  great  force  and  spirit 
by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  "  Letter,''  pp.  209,  219. 

Without  DOW  dwelling  upon  the  inevitable  result 
to  these  United  States  from  the  military  visitation  of 
Napoleon  subsequent  to  his  conquest  of  Britain,  one 
of  the  minor  ev\l»  immediatefy  incident  to  this  conn- 
try  from  such  an  event  would  be  the  instantaneous 
cutting  away  of  all  supply  of  British  manufitctures. 
The  ruin  of  Britain  would  be  accompanied  with  the 
annihilation  of  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  United  States  have  not  now ^  neither  can  they  have 
for  many  years  to  come  a  sufficient  capital  or  a  suffi- 
ciently reasonable  rate  of  labor-wages  to  enable  them 
to  manufacture  many  even  of  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life,  such  asn^vooUen-clothii^,  a  vast  variety  of  articles^ 
in  hardware,  and  many  other  commodities.   Wh«re 
then  could  they  get  a  supply  of  these  necessary  arti- 
cles? From  the  European  continent?  No,  that  is  too 
much  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  long  continued  war- 
fiire  to  be  able  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  supply  even 
itself  with  manufactured  goods.    Add  to  which  the 
continent  of  Europe  never  can  become  extensively  em- 
ployed in  manu£aictures,  because  it  has  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  mines  at  command.    It  surely  re- 
quires no  aigument  to  prove  that  a  nation  whose  fuel 
grows  a6av«  ground  can  never  push  its  manu&ctures- 
to  any  great  extent.    The  immediate  result  tiien  of 
the  destruction  of  Britain  to  the  United  States  would 
be,  the  depriving  a  large  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple of  many  of  the  necessaries  and  more  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life.    How  much  thi^  would  tend  to 
breed  discontent  among  our  citizens  and  effectually^ 
diminisb  our  population,  it  is  needless  to  considw# 
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Bat  Britain  is  not  yet  fallen,  i 
*JI,  or  even  to  bow  her  lofty  head 
ces  orthe  alliiremeDts,  the  craft  oi 
enemies.  Of  her  industry  and  ^ 
credit,  and  all  the  vast  resource 
and  collective  property,  occasioi 
takes  to  speak,  and  it  ooly  bow 
briefly  into  the  state  of  her  popu 
ber,  capacity  of  intelligence,  anc 
the  common  enemy  of  mankiiid  a 
The  population  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  1801,  in  pursuance 
Hid.  was  for  England  and  Wales, 

Scotland, 

Irdand, 

Maritime  and  militaiy  [Mpulation 

nee  of  India  and  foreign  corps, 

Total  pQpulatioB, 

Of  these  the  total  effective  mal 
Mnetoen  to  ttrentysix  were  845,( 
tioos  of  this  population  in  Ctreat  1 
iwetUgseven  males  in  the  army  s 
ticeive  in  tlie  army,  navy,  and  mer 
the  sea-ports  132  females  to  100  n 
facturing  towns  113  females  to 
nnde  population  in  Great  Britain  5,< 
5,49-2,354,  about  100  females  to  ) 
ra^  mortality  in  the  sexes  being 
withstanding  the  long  continuance 

But  this  return  very  materially 
pulation  of  Britain.  The  truth  is 
novelty  and  the  difficulty  of  taking 
the  returns  to  Parliament  were  v 
belief  had  been  industriously  prop 
ti^  jacobins  that  an  enumeration 
About  to  be  made  foj  the  express  j 


a  htmrf  p^U-tax  on  all  die  inhabitante,  aod  af  ditflU 
tag  ali  tbe  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  iirto  the  mi* 
Ikia  or  the  regular  troops.    This  Mief  or  0omeotber 
oaiMe  operated  bo  powerfully  as  tu  induce  almost 
tvery  district;  itt  the  kingdom  to  give  in  a  much  lower 
esiamste  &aii  the  actual  amount  of  its  population^ 
At  that  time  I  had  occasion  to  travel  through  many 
of  tbe  counties  of  England  and  ol  Scotland;  and 
was  pecidiariy  struck  with  the  uniformly  careleaa 
manner  in  which  the  assessors  collected  ibeir  ao- 
count  of  the  number  of  people  within  their  respective 
districts.    In  Bdinburi^  and  Glasgow  it  is  commom 
for  several  distinct  fBonilies  to  live  upon  the  separate 
^fiats  or  compartments  under  the  same  roof.    An  as- 
sessor would  go  to  the  door  of  the  lowest  flat  and 
ask  how  many  peofple  lived  in  it  ?  Whatever  was  tbe 
imewar«  down  he  wrote  it  without  lurther  inquiry. 
He  then  proceeded  to  ask  who  lived  upon  the  second 
flat  and  how  many  there  were  in  the  fionily  ?    Tbe 
answer  sometimes  was,  '^  J  do  not  know ;"' — well  how 
many  do  ywiguus?    The  guess  was  made  at  ran- 
dom, and  forth witb  written  down  as  a  correct  retiini. 
A  very  judicious  and  respectaUe  gentleman  of  tbe 
city  of  Edinburgh,  asked  several  of  bis  seighbom 
why  th€^  bad  given  ia  some  only  kaif,  others  Im^ 
tUnEbt  and  all  of  them  lets  than  liie  real  amount  of 
the  whole  number  of  their  inmates  ?    The  ref)ly  in- 
variaUy  was,  why  they  tell  me  that  idl  the  kubwn 
to  be  takw  away  for  soldiers.     Throughout  the 
ODUPtry  ^e  cmne  carelessness  in  taking  tiie  censiMi 
prevailed.     Mr.  Newenbam  in  his  ^*  Statistkal  and 
imtarictd  Jnquirff  into  the  progress  mud  magwUndt  iff 
$he  population  ^  Jrektsui/'  states  the  peo|Me  of  Umt 
country  to  be  nearly  sw  instead  of  wderyiwr  mA^ 
lions.    And  probably  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
rate  the  papulation  of  Britain  at  about  one-Zamrtk 
more  than  the  number  given  by  the  returns  to  Par- 

Uamaat  ia  IflOl;  proportiomng  tbem  thus : 
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jBAgJand  and  Wales. 

Ir^iid, 

Sootknd, 

Total  population  of  the  Briti^ 

The  s^'eat  ineretue  of  popoUti 
twenty  years  might  be  inferred  fr 
raeans  of  subsistence  and  the  imf: 
the  people,  arising  from  the  exteu 
manufactures,  and  commerce;  so 
ed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  tl 
steady  proportion  which  the  p 
countiy  bears  to  its  means  of 
comfort,  explained  by  sir  James  i 
iHieal  Eamom^,"  book  Ist,  chapt 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  10,  17, 
atill  more  luminously  and  conclui 
thus  in  his  "  Ensay  on  Populatic 
whole  of  his  tiriit  and  second  bot 
demonstrates  Uiat  an  increasing  t 
tioB  does  not  depend  merely  upc 
«iirly  marriages  and  the  freque 
chi^y  upon  the  great  proportii 
are  bom  beiitg  reared  to  numhooii 
are  informed  by  Storch  in  his  "  J 
PieUare  of'  the  Itusaiatt  Empire  at 
ctatwry"  that  the  boors  in  Roi 
from  twelve  to  twenty  children  of 
«f  these  seldom  the/awth  part  i 
This  great  mortality  among  Ihe 
occasioned  do  doubt  by  hudshi] 
part  of  the  parents,  very  mnch  at 
Ikied  the  Cmp'ess  Catharine  the 
plains  of  it  bltterJy  in  her  "  Jnat 
lcre«t  Ministers,  and  says,  that  i 
frdt,  either  in  regard  to  nouriaht 
4Ue  w  of  educatioBj  by  wiuch  t 
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319      Rssoraexs  or  tbk  bsitish  smpcrc« 
vermmmU  is  defeated.    She  exclaims,  ''  In  wbat  n 


flourishing  condition  would  this  empire  be,  if  by  wise 

iHstitulioHs  we  could  put  a  stop  to  so  destructive  an 

^  evil,  and  prevent  it  for  the  future  P    The  only  wise 

institutions  by  which  Catherine  or  any  other  sove-^ 
reign  could  remedy  such  an  evil,  are  the  establish- 
ment <^  a  government  which  secures  the  permanen- 
cy of  civil  liberty  by  a  regular  administration '  of 
justice,  and  the  diflusing  sentiments  of  personal  re- 
spectability, moral  restraint,  and  cleanliness  among 
the  people.  Wherever  these  things  occur  there 
never  will  be  necessarily  and  of  course,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  intervention  of  epidemics  and  fetal 
diseases,  or  some  sudden  and  unexpected'Calamity^ 
any  very  great  mortality  among  the  children  bom  in 
any  siven  country;  because  in  M  and  long-estab* 
lished  nations,  where  the  population  presses  hard 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  marriages  will  be 
latCy  and  the  births  proportionally yinc' ;  but  thechil«> 
dren  will  be  more  generally  reared  to  man^s  estate; 
and  in  a  jfoung  country,  like  these  United  States  for 
example,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  abund- 
lant,  and  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  give  elbow-room 
for  the  &rther  increase  of  population,  the  marriages 
will  be  early y  the  births  frequent,  and  most  of  the 
children  reared  to  maturity. 

In  the  seventy-^h  volume  of  the  ''  Proces  Verbal 
de  rAssembki  NeUiamale^^'  in  a  report  on  Mendicity, 
the  fourth  table,  denoting  the  sum  total  of  Frendi 
population  in  1789,  and  the  respective  proportions 
of  adults  aujd  children,  will  show  how  very  small  a 
proportion  of  the  children  bom  in  France  reaches 
^he  age  of  puberty.    And  according  to  the  **  Statist 
f^V^  genefiUe  et  partieuUere  de  la  France^  published 
in  1805,  the  proportion  of  the  jpopulation  in  France;^ 
under  the  age  of  twenty  years,  is  nine  twentieths  as  to 
the  whole  number.     In  illustrating  the  proposition 
that  a  buqge  proportion  of  marriages  and  burths  is  not 
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necessarily  cooDected  with  a  r 
latioD,  but  may  occur  io  count) 
tion  is  either  stationary  or  t( 
Mr.  Maltbus  states,  upon  die  a 
that  in  proportion  to  the  same  | 
CIS  produced  ALrfeen births,  the 
and  a  particular  p^sb  in  the 
at  the  age  of  twenty  these  thrc 
bers  were  all  reduced  to  the  « 
In  the  Lyonois  nearly  Aalf  < 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  in  t 
third,  and  in  the  parish  of  the 
llie  effective  population  in  Br 
the  whole  is  considerably  greate 
she  employs  a  larg&r  proport 
m^^menting  and  ^/ending  hei 
enemy  is  able  to  do.  The  Fre 
twenty  is  nine  twentieths,  in  Et 
tttentiet/is.  Whence  out  of  a  j 
horts,  Britain  has  one  millioH  n 
twenty  than  France;  and  atlef 
sand  more  males  of  a  military  a 
It  should  also  be  remembere 
of  Britain  has  suftered  very  lii 
count  of  the  war,  because  until 
ing  has  been  chiefly  confined  t 
ef  conflict  in  which  she  seldon 
though  she  generally  8weepH  tin 
enemies  clean.  At  the  Iwtttle 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed  an 
896;  of  the  French  d,22S  we 
wounded;  giving  a  balance  of 
against  the  French  amounting 
the  population  of  Britain  during 
has  been  considerably  augment 
averaged  a  much  greater  propoi 
And  from  being  better  fed,  clot 
the  people  oS  any  other  countrj 
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more  hardy  and  robust,  rtronger  pai  more  actlTcv 
will  endure  more  &tigue  and  hard  fighting  than  any 
other  Europeans.  This  is  particularly  exemplified 
in  die  seamen  of  Britain,  who  manage  their  ship  and 
wo^  their  guns  with  more  df^xterity,  strength,  speed 
and  perseyerance  than  any  of  their  enemies  can  do* 
In  truth  the  population  of  that  country  will  always 
^kt  best  and  longest  which  is  most  accustomed  to 
steady  and  continuous  industry  at  home.  Now  the 
British,  as  peasants,  mechanics,  manu&cturers,  and 
laborers  of  all  kinds,  average  twelve  homrs  of  indus* 
trious  employment  each  working-day  throughout  the 
year;  whereas,  the  people  of  continental  £urope,  and 
particularly  the  French^  do  not  average  six  kamn  a 
day  of  woric,  manual  or  mechanical ;  whence  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  greater  srength,  the  longer  wind, 
the  more  protracted  perseverance  of  the  British,  and 
their  consequent  frequency  of  victory. 

The  different  modes  of  employment  followed  by 
their  respective  people,  also  give  the  British  a  most 
decided  advantage  over  the  French  in  the  present 
conflict;  as  enabling  them  to  maintain  the  war  with-^ 
out  diminishing  their  national  resources;  while  their 
eaemies  are  every  year  consumiug  their  capitaUstock 
of  men,  money,  and  labor.  The  population  of  France 
is  almost  wholly  drained  off  into  the  channd  of  malf- 
tary  service^  which  unfits  tb»n  for  the  labors  of  peace-^ 
ful  employm^its,  and  renders  them  altogether  ua-- 
productive  to  the  community  in  the  event  of  their 
ever  returning  home  aJiv<e.  What  cum  Buonaparte  do 
with  the  remnant  of  his  soldiery,  in  case  peace  should 
be  again  restored?  can  they  be  fairmers,  artisans,  me^ 
chanics,  artists;  seeing  that  the  conscript iim  carried 
tbem  to  the  army  before  they  could  possibly  acquire 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  requi-* 
site  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  an  industrioua 
society?    The  conversion  of  the  kamisig  hands  of  a 
whole  nation  into  soldiers,  iofallibly  lays  the  founda^ 
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strength  in  the  British  over  the  French.  He  stated 
the  average  strength  of  hands  and  arms  of  different 
nations  to  be 

Van  Diemen's  land,  50 — 5  New-Holland,  51 — 6 
Timor  68 — 8         Frenchmen,      68 — 7 

Englishmen,  7 1  — 4 

Strength  of  back  and  loins,  is  stated  to  be 
Van  Diemen's  land,    0 — 0        New-Holland,  14 — ^5 
Timor,  16—2        Frenchmm,      22 — 1 

Englishmen,  23 — 5 

W  hatever  credit  is  attached  to  the  accuracy  of  M. 
Peron's  (fynameter,  the  superior  bodily  strength  of 
the  British  over  the  French,  is  a  universally  knovra 
fact ;  and  the  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy 
always  reckon  upon  a  success/id  result  when  they  can 
once  bring  their  men  and  the  French  to  a  personal 
struggle.    The  seamen  of  Britain  often  conquer  by 
their  superior  strength  in  fighting  longer  than  the  en- 
emy ;  avS  well  as  by  exerting  greater  bodily  strength 
during  the  combat.     The  British  are  allowed  to  sur- 
pass all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  long-protracted  ex- 
ertions of  muscular  force  and  strength;  doubtlesd 
owing  partly  to  their  native  power,  and  partly  to 
their  superior  habits  of  industry,  which  call  forth  and 
mature  their  strength.     The  **  Literary  Panorama/^ 
Vol.  3d,  p.  1,  284  ;  Vol.  5th,  p.  81 1,  has  some  facts 
and  observations,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  subject 
now  under  consideration,  of  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  permitted  here.     Voltaire  is  supposed 
to  have  discovered  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
-the  English  at  sea.    The  natives  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope  navigate  smooth  seas;  those  of  the  north  are 
frozen  up  during  the  winter ;  but  the  English  seas 
Bre  navigated  in  long,  dark,  stormy  nights,  when 
nothing  but  great  skill  and  incessant  exertion  can 
save  the  vessel.     Hence  arises  an  almost  incredible 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  sailors ;  the  greater  the 
vdanger^  the  greater  their  activity.    Instead  of  shrink- 


ii^  from  toil,  eve 
faith  ID  miracles 
work  miracles  to 
preparing  fordea 
Added  to  this  cor 
which  arises  froi 
sailor  feels  that  he 
sees  is  to  do  him  I 
out,  not  with  tlie 
but  like  a  etroti" 
gain ;  and  when  j 
even  a  superior  foi 
tainly  as  if  the  eni 
said  the  master  o: 
chooi^e  to  exi^Hge ; 
had  a  convoy  in 
groan, — "  t/tere's 
€ver"  As  (or  Jem 
Ahese  men  wpnt  ti 
-there  happened  tc 
apartmeot  iindem 
■the  house.  The 
behind,  where  h 
stretched  his  arm: 
Tubbed  his  eyes,  a 
had  happened  to 
.and  perfectly  willi 
the  fellow,  1  won* 
Uence  also  the  di 
lish  from  that  of 
ways  violent;  am 
-than  the  British,  i 
to  the  impetuosit; 
ocean,  when  a  Fr 
-attack  a  British  v 
seldom  to  his  dis: 
:ce8,  the  bhod  of 
called  into  exercii 
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Mitioii;  they  increase  in '  strength,  dekttirity,  airtiliii* 
tion»  Tivacily*  steadiness,  fi^vor ;  and  while  the  pow*^ 
ers  of  the  Frenchmen,  having  been  at  thteir  height  ki 
the  banning  o(  the  contest,  btb  declining,  thme  tf 
tiie  English  are  aygmenting;  and  do  not  reach  tiieir 
faeight,  until  the  enemy  rans  away,  or  surrenders. 

roY  a  very  interesting  character  of  the  British  sea^ 
men,  see  Dr.  Trotter  s ''  Medicina  NoMtica,"'  second 
edition,  London,  1804,  Vol.  Ist,  pp.  3&— ^5.  T1>e 
following  paragmph  is  all  that  the  limits  of  these  pa^ 
^atea  can  admit.  The  courage  which  distinguishes  the 
British  seaihen,  though  in  some  d^ree  inherent  im 
their  natural  constitutions,  is  increased  by  ItieirlH^ 
its  of  life^  and  by  associating  with  men  who  are  famiK 
iarized  to  danger ;  and  who,  from  national  prowess^ 
tconsider  themselves  at  sea  as  rulers  by  bilth-right. 
Hence  in  all  actions  there  is  a  general  imyiUse  among 
tiie  crew  of  an  English  man  of  war,  either  to  grapple 
the  enemy,  or  lay  him  close  sbOBrd:  Ftenckmea 
skudder  at  this  attempt,  and  whenever  it  is  boldly -ex- 
ecuted by  the  British,  they  run  from  their  quarters^ 
and  can  never  afterwards  be  raJUed.  Nor  does  this 
courage  ever  forsake  the  British  seamen,  who  cheet 
their  ship-mates,  and  answer  the  shouts  of  theenemy^ 
taider  the  most  dreadful  wounds,  until  from  lo6s  of 
blood  tiiey  expire.  In  the  hour  of  battle  they  ksam 
never  left  their  officers  to  figlit  alone;  a  solitary  hxt 
in  the  history  of  war.  When  a  ship  comes  to  aettoq, 
ft  usually  puts  an  end  to  all  party  quants  amoQ|[ 
officers  and  men ;  so  ready  are  they  to  unite  againeft 
4iie  common  enemies  of  their  country^ 

To  this  might  be  added,  as  of  importance  in  aiding 
the  result  of  a  battle,  that  the  British  is  superior  to 
the  French  gunptmder.  On  25th  May,  1808,  at 
Bombay,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  quali* 
ty  of  British  and  French  powder,  used  in  the  very 
gallant  action  of  the  San  Fiorenzo  with  the  FVench 
«ig«te  La  Piedmontaise,  wfaieh  tsamed  dembk  tbj«» 
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r  of  guns,  and  tnore  than  double  tb 
iDHi  that  her  enemy  had,  and  yet  struck 
FroiA  a  aevcD-inch  brass  mortar,  with  tl 
<)f  powder,  a  00  lbs.  brass  ball  was  proj< 
ao^e  of  45** ;  and  an  average  of  three  trii 
feet  to  the  San  Fiorenzo,  and  Sit!  feet  to  tl 
iDontaise;  giring  a  balance  of  79  feet  in 
British  ^;iinpowder. 

Indeed  the  naval  exploits  of  courage,  t 
i^ill  displayed  by  the  British,  more  es 
timg  tite  last  seventeen  years,  more  neai 
tlw  achievements  of  romance  than  the  i 
ertioDB  of  human  valor,  and  the  names  i 
Oimcan,  of  Jarvis,  and  of  Nejson,  wil 
increasing  lustre  in  the  annals  of  fame 
all  the  revolutioDs  of  time.  There  are 
-ways  will  be  in  the  British  fleet,  whil 
admirable  system  of  discipline  remains,  n 
-Duncans,  Jarvises,  and  Nelsons,  who  o: 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  genii: 
iem  at  the  expense  of  the  enemies  of  the 

Nor  are  the  British  soldiers  inferior 
Ukit  naval  brethren.  The  Count  de  H 
vbsh  nobleman,  and  lieuteoant-^neral  ii 
of  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  bei 
taony  to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army 
Kigry,  Hiatorical,  and  PoiitictU  Memoin 
m  Ivondoo  in  1806,  when  speakiug  of 
i^mteKoy,  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  no 
]edge  that  the  English  went  up  to  the  e 
most  excellent  order,  and  evinced  the  m 
led  valor;  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
cOTiered  with  their  mangled  bodies, and  i 
•n  innumerable  multitude  of  ofiScers.  ] 
Ihe  Puke  of  Cumberland  two  or  tfiree  i 
^e  action  with  various  messages  from  tl 
Watdeck-,  and  never  found  him  but  in 
iHwre  the  ftre  Was  tfaebbttest,  aod^tth 
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infantry,  nor. did  he  or  the  body  of  men  he  ^omA 
manded  ever  seem  to  care  about  us,  they  fought  as  if 
they  had  been  alone  and  retreated  the  same.  1  had 
another  opportunity  to  make  the  same  observatjoi^ 
two  years  after  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeld.  That  na* 
tion  has  something  peculiar  which  distinguishes  them 
from  every  other.  Their  women  even  preserve  all 
their  sang  froid  in  the  greatest  perils  and  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  carnage,"  The  author  of  "  Caraciere 
de$  Armces  Europeenties^^'  &c.  also  repeatedly  asserts 
that ''  the  Efiglish  are  undoubtedly  the  most  intrepid 
people  in  Europe.'*  "  Les  Anglois  sont  indubitable- 
ment  le  peuple  le  plus  intrepide  de  Tfiurope,  celui  qui 
aflronte  la  mort,  et  la  voit  approcher  avec  le  plus  de 
sang  froid  et  d'  indifference."  Voltaire  somewhere 
in  his  hundred  volumes  without  an  index  observes^ 
that  the  climate  of  England  produces  men  of  more 
physiccd  strength  of  body  and  of  minds  more  patient 
than  the  natives  of  France,  as  the  soil  produces  bet^ 
ter  horses  and  more  powerful  dogs. 

Mr.  Burke  in  the  8th  volume  of  his  works,  Lon- 
don edition,  pp.  369,  375,  prefers  a  most  indignant 
and  most  eloquent  complaint  against  Britain  for  not 
employing  her  land  armjf  more  frequently  and  more 
extensively  than  she  had  of  late  years  done,  and  thus 
denying  to  the  bravest  people  in  Europe  the  free  and 
unlimited  use  of  their  valor.  The  very  able  and 
eloquent  writer  of  the  "  History  of  Europe^  for  the 
year  1808,  in  the  ''Edinburgh  Annual  Register" 
throughout  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  first  volume, 
also  inveighs  most  forcibly  against  Britain  for  having 
never  yet  put  forth  half  her  strength  in  the  present 
contest  against  an  enemy  who  daily  and  hourly 
strains  the  sinews  of  all  his  power  to  the  utmost  and 
draws  out  all  the  resources  of  his  whole  empire  in 
continual  battle-array  against  her  national  honor  and 
independence.  But  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
of  these  two  great  vmters  against  the  remissness  and 
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of  this  military  age,  so  fruitfiil  in  distiiigaisliBd  gia** 
nereis.  For  a  most  dignified  encomium  on  the  great 
military  genius  and  heroism  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  see  the 
^^Oemerai  Order^  on  this  subject,  dated  1st  Febra^ 
ary,  1809,  and  published  by  command  of  his  fiiitan^ 
nic  Majesty.  It  is  indeed  most  earnesdy  to  be  de^ 
sired  that  Britain  will  from  henceforward  keep  an 
ur^perpetwUfy  qfioat,  and  either  carry  offensive  and 
deadly  hostility  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  countrj^ 
and  there  ^*  memorize  another  Golgotha,**  or  lay  waste 
his  long  line  of  eearcoast  and  reduce  it  to  a  barreft 
wilderness,  strip  him  of  all  his  foreign  possessions, 
and  capture  every  island  in  the  seas  and  rivers  and 
creeks  and  bays  from  which  troops  may  be  continu- 
ally detached  to  harass  and  annoy  his  dominions, 
and  give  him  die  full  benefit  of  obstinately  protraeting 
a  war  with  the  greatest  naval  power  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  But  if  she  ever  coops  herself  up  in  a  nar- 
row paltry  merely  defensive  system,  she  may  bid  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  martial  glory  of  her  ancestors ; 
she  will  lessen  the  pow^  and  lower  the  spirit  of  her 
breve  and  loyal  people,  and  will  invite  herself  tsanelj 
to  submit  to  the  most  dagradine:  terms  of  surrender 
which  her  insolent  and  unprincipled  enemy  may 
vouchsafe  to  dictate. 

That  Britain  is  now  far  mare  p&werful  positively 
and  relatively  as  a  nation  than  she  was  when  shjs 
beat  down  beneath  her  feet  the  domineering  spirit  of 
i^e/aurteenth  Louis  of  Frence,  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sultingthe  pages  of  Mr.  Burke,  vol.  8th,  pp.  151, 106. 
That  she  is  more  powerful  now  as  a  nation  for  all 
purposes  of  warfare  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
than  she  ever  has  been  since  the  commencement  of 
her  career,  may  be  known  by  consulting  the  follow- 
ing most  important,  able,  and  interesting  rtate^pers 
contained  in  the  **  Literary  Panorama^  ^<A.  1st,  pp. 
226,  450,  674,  the  titles  of  these  very  valuable  docn^ 
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toente  collected  by  order  of  the  Bri 
Ui  the  year  1807,  are  1st.  "Report  t 
Hunts  uiiiich  were  made  for  Ute  intenux 
kixgdotMs,  wUeu  Spain  by  ita  Armada 
vflsioa  and  conquest  o/  J£ngia,nd,  anc 
the  wise  proceeding  of  our  smcestoi 
GTifds  of  public  safety."  lNotpublish< 
3d.  "  Report  on  the  arrang^nents  w 
adopted  in  former  periods  when  Ft 
ikemvasion  of  Britain  Qr. Ireland, 
'deaigue  of  the  enemy  by  attacks  on 
^ssiOQS  or  European  ports,  by  aun< 
aod  by  destroying  his  equipments." 
8ya  pp.  a03.  3d.  "Review  of  the  evf 
which  established  the  balance  of  pc 
and  the  baiance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
ftvo.  pp.  181.  Not  published.  No 
cpiMemplation  of  past  events  and  of 
stances,  Britain  will  determine  that 
•sis  of  the  world  demands  no  halj'vn^ 
ihsX  she  is  now  more  than  ever  callef 
what  i^e  has  formerly  been,  the  arl 
and  the  champion  of  human  liberty 
She  must  maintain  with  inflexible  re 
premacy  on  the  ocean,  with  forecast 
tmiicipaie  events,  cleave  to  the  good 
soond  and  honorable  policy  by  whicl 
founded  and  built  up  the  fabric  of  h(M 
Bess,  no  longerybZ/ow  haXlead  the  circi 
wprJd,  maintain  her  most  warlike  attit 
and  more  loud  her  note  of  military  \ 
bniry  onward  her  career  of  victory, 
sbitction  of  all  her  enemies,  she  shall 
wide  -the  gates  of  peace  and  mercy  I 
The  present  s.tate  of  tlie  British 
€xciusi^  of  militia  and  volunteers,  am 
than  six  hundred  thousand  men,  is  a 
■^'eetim  force  in  rank  and  tile  qf  the 
42 
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210,614; — the  army  in  India  amounts  to  150,000 
fighting  men ;  and  the  navy  consists  of,  at  ^ea,  95 
ships  of  the  line;  10  from  50  to  44  guns;  135  frigates; 
114  sloops;  and  256 brigs.  Total  at  sea  610.  In 
port  BXkd fitting,  24  of  the  line ;  5  from  50  to  44 guns; 
26  frigates;  57  sloops;  and  49  brigs.  Total  161. 
Guard  ships,  Hospital  ships,  &c.  41  of  the  line;  7 
from  50  to  44  gims;  14  frigates;  6  sloops;  ancf  2 
brigs.  Total  70.  In  ordinary  and  repairing,  54  of 
the  line ;  1 3  fi*om  50  to  44  guns ;  57  frigates ;  46 
sloops ;  and  30  brigs.  Total  200.  Bnildiiig  50  of 
the  line,  20  frigates ;  20  sloops ;  and  10  brigs.  To- 
tal  1 00.     Grand  total  1141. 

For  nearly  20  years  past,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
with  the  French  to  deny  all  talent  of  any  kind  to  Bri- 
tain ;  and  this  opinion  is  Tery  industriously  propaga- 
ted out  of  France  also,  by  a  large  body  of  writers,  and 
speakers.  This  assertion  is  not  worth  refuting.  In  the 
lOth  volume  of  the  EdinburghlleviefCyip^p.  1 — 27,  it  is 
allowed  that  an  abundance  of  talent  and  information 
is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  occupying  all  the  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  pursuit,  except  that  of  the  go- 
vernment ;    into  which  it  is  contended  with  great 
force  and  ingenuity,  that  nof  enough  of  the  real  talents 
of  the  nation  are  ever  admitted ;  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme monopoly  of  power  by  the  great  leading  famr-* 
lies  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth.  "  France^^ 
says  the  writer  now  alluded  to,  ^^  ha«^  triumphed  by 
the  free  and  unlimited   use  she  has  made  of  the  tal- 
ents of  her  people;  but  the  people  of  JSW^/aiMl  are 
at  this  moment  much  more  enlightened  and  ingenious, 
and  capable  of  affording  more  efficient  service  to 
their  government  than  those  of  France  or  of  any  oth- 
er country.     If  a  similar  field  were  opened  for  com*^ 
petition ;  if  the  same  high  rewards  were  held  out  for 
excellence;  and  the  same  facilities  afforded  for  its 
publication  and  display,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Bngland  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  exhibit  more 
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splendid  instances  of  succesRful 
partDient  of  the  public  service, 
produced  amoa^those,  the  Frenc 
cation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tl: 
capable  of  writing  so  able  a  state 
frhich  the  preceding  extract  is 
an  expression  of  Mr.  D'  Israeli) 
occnpatioQS  of  life,  and  amidst  t 
of  ordinary  men,  whether  p: 
*'  droop  like  the  melancholy  eagU 
domestic  fowls." 

"  With  ruSled  plumes  and  flaggin 
Qiietich'd  in  dark  clouds  of  alum 
The  terrors  of  his  beak  and  lighu 

For  no  one,  possessed  of  prir 
ding  talents,  if  he  have  been  we 
{tlined  by  education,  can  long  rei 
their  power;  they  will  be  eve 
themselves  upon  his  notice;  eit 
collisions  of  intellect  with  men  -ai 
lent,  solitary  study,  when  he  ci 
labors  of  others  with  his  own  i 
comprehensive  reflections.  It  ii 
der  that  a  man  so  gifted  with  ex 
med  at  all  points  with  informat 
■wh&ttnust  indeed  appear  to  him  " 
obscure  and  ignobie  dnidgei-^;"  i 
should  eagerly  desire  to  guide  tl 
being  much  better  adapted  to  his 
the  pen  of  a  Reviewei*.  Yet  witJ 
is  an  opinion  now  offered,  which 
clashes  with  the  conclusions  of  tli 

1st.  It  \H  not  disputed  that  a  I 
^>etually  ofTered  for  the  greatest 
Rcience,  artR,  and  literature,  spei 
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cal,  by  the  vast  patronage  public  and  (private,  of 
>ivealth  and  honor  in  Britain,  and  that  this  demand  in 
consequence  has  produced  the  most  splendid  and 
successful  effusions  of  genius  and  knowledge  in  all 
these  departments  of  intellectual  pursuit.    The  very 
eloquent  and  impressive  **  Prospectus  of  ike  JBdin^ 
hurgh  Anntial  Register  y'  opens  thus:  *' They/onmAi- 
ing  state  of  the  literature  of  Britain,  and  its  widely 
extended  influence  among  her  inhabitants,  are  btes* 
sings,  only  inferior  to  those  of  civil  peace  and  person^ 
al  liberty,  with  which  they  are  so  closely  emtwined. 
On  the  continent  (of  Europe)  the  voice  of  historic 
truth  has  been  silenced  and  her  researches  interdict- 
ed.    The  progress  of  despotism  has  been  as  linirer- 
sal  as  rapid.     From  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the 
Cimmerian  regions  of  Tartary,  light  after  light  has 
been  quenched,  and  nation  after  nation  consigned  to 
the  darkness  and  apathy  of  ignorance.     The  states 
of  Switzerland  and  of  Holland,  the  smaller  princi- 
•palities  and  civic  republics  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
nave  been  forced  to .  resign  that  independence  which 
bad  been  spared  by  former  conquerors,  even  when 
defended  only  by  an  ancient  and  venerable  name. 
Those  free  cities  which  cherished  the  earliest  sparks 
of  religious  reformation  and  the  hardly  less  sacred 
embers  of  classical  learning,  have,  one  by  one,  be- 
beld  their  presses  broken  or  fettered,  their  acade- 
mies new  modelled  or  dispersed,  their  authors  awed 
into  silence  by  proscription  and  military  execution, 
or  more  shamefully  bribed  to  plead  the  cause  of  for- 
eign tyranny,  by  orders,  ribands  and  pensions.  Not 
only  has  the  main  current  of  history  been  intercepted, 
but  the  lesser  channels  of  information,  those  journals, 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publications,  whose 
supplies  though  individually  scanty  are  as  essential 
as  those  of  brooks  to  a  river,  have  been  akogether 
cut  off  or  polluted  at  their  very  source     There  is  no 
voice  left  upon  the  continent  te  tell  the  tale  of  uni- 
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Vmal  Bulijjugatjon,  or  bequeatl 
.of  retributioii.  la  anch  emei^ 
for  England  only,  but  for  the  i 
was  a  period  of  our  history  wl 
widely  diffused,  learniug  so  higi 
ry  merit  to  much  foxtered  and 
willingly  in  circumstances  so 
trace  en  omen  of  ^e  Jutwe  p 
Europe.  ]ftheloveofknowle< 
or  extinguished,  glows  amon 
more  dazzling  as  more  condei 
it  is  preserved  by  the  wisdom 
future  exigencies  of  the  univei 
the  Persian  invasion  decreed 
fires,  polluted  by  the  Barbar 
died  by  a  brand  from  the  alt 
not  be  too  proud  or  too  presi 
mw  itUmd  is  destined  -one  da 
where  nations  whose  colleges 
cootaminated  by  a  yet  more  t 
ftystematic  tyranny,  shall  repa 
re-illumination.  Where  indee 
of  Britain  ran  future  historiai 
the  hiMtory  of  this  eventful  pe 
To  those  who  are  acquaini 
present  situation  of  the  Briti: 
necesswy  to  show  that  there 
its  history  in  which  so  much  t 
dtf  the  departments  of  services 
private.  Indeed  a  very  large  j 
and  information  of  the  country 
ed  in  carrying  on  the  admiois 
complicated  and  extensive  sy 
that  of  Britain,  which  unites 
lA  itself  with  an  ample  extent 
its  people,  in  directing  the  vasi 
partments,  in  inanae^ng  the  pa 
theest^ished  naitionalchurct 
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nanufacturingand  commercial  interestsjn  contending 
"With  an  incessant  and  formidable  opposition  of  wealth, 
rank,  influence  and  talent,  against  all  its  measures, 
right  or  wrong,  from  the  most  important  down  to  the 
least  significant  of  its  transactions. 

2dfy.  It  is  easier  to  guide  a  machine  already  made 
and  the  uses  of  which  are  known,  than  to  make  the 
machine  and  set  it  in  ^notion.  A  weU  established  go* 
vemment  like  that  of  Britain,  does  9U>t  require  ail  its 
highest  talents  to  be  crowded  into  the  administra- 
tion. Having  grown  up  in  the  habits,  afiiections  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  its  business  can  be  regulated 
and  enei^etically  carried  onward  by  the  superintend* 
ing  genius  of  a  few  great  men  to  guide  its  primiury 
movements;  and  men  of  decent,  respectable  talents 
to  execute  its  subordinate  Amctions.  The  residue 
6f  its  greatest  and  most  commanding  talents  would 
be  most  advantageously  employed  in  diffusing  the 
Kghts  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  literature,  over  the 
whole  community.  It  would  be  a  great  national  misr 
fortune  for  the  whole  vast  body  of  talent  which  now 
guides  the  career  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterfy 
Reviews^  to  be  pressed  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
government;  unless  the  writers  could  appoint  adcs 
quate  successors,  to  spread  the  same  great  flood  of 
classical,  metaphysical,  moral,  mathematical,  and  eco- 
nomical light  over  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  world, 
which  their  genius  and  knowledge  have  hitherto 
done.  But  as  talents  and  information  are  not  trans* 
ferable  nor  hereditary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  Elijah 
were  again  to  drop  his  mantle,  no  other  Eli^a  could 
be  found  to  receive  and  to  wear  it. 

In  a  new  government  indeed,  like  that  of  France, 
M  the  ^eat  talent  of  the  nation  is  necessary  to  bind 
tc^ether  the  discordant  elements  of  a  revolutionary 
<;hao6,  and  force  the  career  of  government  onward  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  feelings,  habits,  manners,  af^ 
fections,  and  inclinations  of  the  people;  all  whos^ 
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political  and  social  establis 
formed.  A  new  dynasty,  whoi 
must  be  overawed,  and  whoa 
be  subdued  or  silenced,  neces: 
proportion  of  talent  to  carry 
rule,  BO  as  to  produce  an  eqy* 
is  demanded  in  a  well  establis 
each  department  has  its  fixei 
where  the  hearts  as  well  as  t 
aid  the  accomplishment  of  all 
a  favorable  breeze  goes  stei 
Seameos'  help,  than  amidst  t 
caoe. 

Sditf.  To  employ,  in  a  setti 
nearly  all  the  great  talents  ol 
nistration,  would  produce  m 
not  only  by  withdrawing  toe 
intellect  from  "  the  calmer  c 
and .  of  the  page,"  and  thui 
science  to  be  explored  onlj 
secondary  minds;  but  also  b 
intrigues  and  clashings  of  coi 
eelf,  and  consequently  weake 
ening  the  hand  of  supreme 
aspiring  minds  cannot  be  ii 
they  naturally  and  instinct 
and  if  all  direct  and  none  su 
nation  must  be  badly  mana^ 
bam  presided  absolutely  o^ 
which  was  filled  with  his  col 
respectable  understandings, 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nati 
uiq>aralleled  energy  and  for 
speedily  upward  to  the  6n 
wealth  of  Europe.  But  aft* 
nistration  was  composed  of 
traordinary  men,  who  dispi 
liis  counsels,  every  thing  ^ 
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Chatham  theFeupon  retired;  add  BritaJOL  soon  fi^ 
into  that  lethargy  and  etupor  which,  uniting  ii|Soleiic« 
witli  weakness,  and  tyranny  with  cowardice*  drov^ 
her  American  colonies  into  r^iellion  and  indepadd- 
ence. 

And  if  Buonaparte  shall  ever  settle  down  in  peace, 
and  establish  a  regular  order  of  government  in  France, 
he  will  tind  himself  grievously  thwarted  and  annoy- 
ed by  that  great  phalanx  of  formidable  taleot  which 
Ihe  circumstances  of  the  Revolution  have  assembled 
round  his  throne;  owing  to  the  restless  and  ua^ 
manageable  nature  of  genius  when  unemployed.  At 
present,  all  their  activity  is  engaged  in  conductiq^ 
the  great  schemes  and  enterprises  civil  and  military, 
which  are  necessary  to  guide  France  through  her 
contests  and  usurpations  of  dominion.  But  in  peace 
these  turbulent-spirits,  nursed  in  blood  and  loog  ao- 
customed  to  power  and  rapine,  will  have  sufficieoC 
leisure  to  employ  their  courage  and  talent  in  plaim 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  disturbance  of 
iheir  master.    • 

A  wide  field  for  the  production  and  display  of 
great  talent  is  opened  in  Britain  by  always  calling  ^ 
^respectable  portion  of  high  intellect  into  the  service 
of  the  government;  by  occasionally  raising  uppow* 
erful  minds  from  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
people  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  thus  perpet- 
ually fanning  the  flame  of  competition ;  and  by  encau- 
raging  the  exertions  of  genius  in  every  departmeot  of 
science,  art,  and  literature,  by  rewards  and  honors. 
Perseverance  in  study,  and  a  regular  adh^renoe 
through  successive  ages  to  the  great  fixed  principles 
of  moral  aud  political  science,  have  raised  and  ooiaia* 
tained  the  national  spirit;  and  r^idered  its  govern- 
ment, intelligence,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  marine,  at  once  the  envy  and  admiratioa 
of  the  surrounding  world. 

Great  talents  always  follow  the  demand  for  theoGL; 
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1  DO  ^^tual  be 
t  appearance  exc 
1  railibu'y  institu 
4  scale;  holdii^ 
jtemeote  of  wea! 
rer,  for  their  full 
nands  one  specie 
y  for  a  short  time 
urally  by  its  owr 
!>leBes8.  And  a 
BtMy  proscribes 
ts  institutioDS,  wl 
aryiabellectin  th> 
rigfa  fMtft'ee  talent  t 
:FBse  of  peace,  an 
fered  to  Meep  av 
ctivity;  never  b 
(Teat  scale  tit  to  i 
leed  a  democrac; 
Dtof  exi8Ung,hKi 
>nt;  so  that  in  tl 
tts  of  intellect  an 
\ured  and  practic 
thought  of  the  "wi 
rm  awse  in  whic 
main-mast,  the  i 
T?  In  a  political  i 
'orm  the  talent  oi 
rht  to  have  beer 
t  It  might  be  abl 
»ave  the  nation. 
t!rs,ad«mocmcy 
mischief,  and  sup 
]  Bftttonal  prospe 
tbe  physical  forci 
the  people,  mast 
id  of  the  country 
■sure  mn  be  ac 
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INTOportioD  to  their  ignorance  and  want  of  infonnatiom 
ite  averse  from  salutary  restraint  and  direction;  and 
as  in  a  democracy  the  people  are  sovereign  by  the 
6way  of  their  universal  votes,  they  uniformly  turn  out 
those  rulers  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  restrain  dieir 
licentious  turbulence ;  and  elect  those  demagogues 
who  flatter  and  dupe  them  into  the  commission  of 
foolish  and  pernicious  measures,  the  resuUs  of  which 
they  cannot  foresee ;  and  thus  the  nation  is  distracted 
by  a  perpetual  fluctuation  of  councils  and  actions: 
ejcbibiting  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  weakiiiess 
and  division  within,  of  contempt  or  pity  abroad. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  the  statet5- 
man  to  decide,  how  far  Ihe  letting  loose  all  the  talents 
of  a  community  would  unsettle  every  thing,  and^/£ir 
liothing?  Certain  land-marks,  and  boundaries  of  au- 
thority and  habit  are  necessary  to  govern  men.     If 
thejudiciarify  for  example,  were  not,  by  tlie  veneration 
attached  to  their  high  office,  to  restrain  the  license  of 
the  bar,  no  business  could  be  transacted  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  all  the  time  necessary  for  the  trial  and  de- 
termination of  suits,  would  be  consumed  in  the  clash^ 
ings  of  judicial  with  forensic  intellect.      And  so 
through    all    the  departments    of   a    government. 
Whence  it  appears  necessary  and  wise  to  establish 
habits  of  obedience  to  authority,    to  call  a  due  por- 
tion of  high  talent  to  the  administration  of  goverar 
ment,  and  to  reward  the  exertions  of  genius  and  the 
display  of  knowledge  in  all  the  other  branches  of  ai:t» 
literature,  and  science.    The  two  only  aristocracies 
of  human  nature,  tijUent  and  property^  must  govern  ey« 
ery  country;  or  the  country  will  infallibly  be  destroy- 
ed, either  by  foreign  conquest  or  domestic  tyranny. 
But  talent  is  merely  personal^  and  fleeting ;  property 
Infixed  and  permanent,  accumulating  by  hereditary 
descent  through  successive  generations ;  whence  it 
gives  a  poise  and  stability  to  the  community.     If  tal-- 
«|it  alom  have  sway,  it  produces  a  perpetual  vibration 
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iif  society  from  Hchemeto  schei 
discordant  collisioas.  Say  that 
talents  dies,  and  B,  of  equal  tai 
ted  with  A  ;  ia  alt  probability  I 
and  opposite  plans  of  political; 
whether  it  belong  to  a  wise  or 
'iD'itsnaturestable;  is  a  balanc 
the  mainspring  of  talent  from 
to  pieces  ^  aud  in  old,  well-ests 
the  weight  of  property,  by  oppo 
of  talent,  renders  the  talent  u 
more  mature,  m&repoiverjui,  to  i 
ces  of  experience,  discretion,  i 
ihe  public  service.  In  the  F 
politicians  destroyed  the  influt 
gave  to  talent  an  undivided  s^ 
consequence?  An  incessant  hi 
community  from  scheme  to  scl 
tyrants  to  another,  until  a  mi 
fixed  all  the  nation  in  the  frost 
Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  admir 
**  Inquiry  into  the  Colonial  Pt 
powers,"  Vol.  2d,  pp.  247 — 24) 
the  foreign  affoirs  of  nations  an 
mrtuenced  by  accidental  events 
agined.  The  death  of  a.  civil  t 
bad  supported  the  greatness  of 
and  wisdom  of  his  councils,  or 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  gre 
tice  importance  of  that  country, 
certain  circumstances,  they  an 
cular  schools,  they  train  up 
selves,  they  are  called  forth  bj 
in  public  aflairs.  This  is  more 
in  great  systems,  either  civil  oi 
tensive  governm«its  or  vast  regn 
times;  all  the  operations  of  whi 
mutually  dependant  one  upon  ai 
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only  be  c»rried  cm  by  the  united  exertkms  of  mnnf 
perMM  of  the  rame  habits  and  cast  of  talents,  their 
snoeess  must  always  de|>end  on  the  union  of  men^ 
whose  abilities  and  experience  in  their  respective 
arts  are  extensiye.  If  the  general  or  the  statesman 
fells,  his  place  will  be  tilled  by  some  of  those,  whose 
talents  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of 
employment;  and  the  constant  demand  for  ment  in  a 
certain  department,  will  generally  excite  men  to  ap-* 
ply  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  excellence 
so  much  wanted,  and  so  splendidhf  rewarded.  Gieat 
occasions  draw  into  puUic  life,  such  men  aa  iWwe. 
kmg  been  tahormg  to  ht  themselves  for  their  Nation  ; 
and  new  talents,  new  powers,  frequently  spring  up  m 
a  man  s  mind,  when  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  pre* 
eminent  difficulty  and  splendor,  suficient  to  call 
them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation  shottUL 
be  to  remove  every  impediment  or  check,  that  may 
prevent  such  men  from  rising  into  the  stations  for 
which  their  natural  or  acquired  faculties  render  them 
fit.  Under  9Ljree  government,  the  restrictions  upon 
the  rise  of  real  merit  are  much  fewer  than  under  a 
despotism ;  and  the  chance  of  preferment  is  extended 
to  a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  countries  then, 
much  kss  consequence  may  be  attached  to  the  exis* 
tence  or  to  the  loss  of  a  particular  man."  For  more 
particulars  renpecting  the  population,  courage,  and 
talents  of  the  British,  see  ''  Hints''  pp.  513 — 543* 

It  is  strongly  objected  against  Britain  by  die  moat 
respectable  men  of  all  parties  in  the  United  States^ 
that  she  so  constantly  sends  out  to  Uiis  coun( 
hie  ambassadors. 
'  To  this  grievous  charge  Britain  mus  plead  generaWyv 
guilty.  For  whatever  might  be  the  qualilications  of 
uninipeached  honor,  or  of  gentlemanly  address  ami 
manners,  in  the  several  Ministers  which  she  has  sent 
to  these  United  States,  it  cannot  be  deemed  havslk 
and  uncharitable  to  say,  diat  with  the  exception  of 
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Mr.  JacksoD,  oo  wh 
lents  too  much  pnim 
tkever  been  very  prol 
fHreished  with  the:- 
and  acquired  inform 
GoastitutioD  of  that 
political  ecuDomist  a 
ao  ambaesador  OMg, 
ought  to  be  intimate 
KBOurcea  and  foreigi 
in  order  to  learn  moi 
neas  the  political  com 
oftibepe«>ple  towhoi4< 
few  who  have  exami 
to  deny.  And  aa  th 
tweeo  the  United  St 
as  the  commtrrcial  n 
various  and  exteosi 
beneficial  te  both,  i 
that  Britain  send  out 
aries  who  might  be  i 
Imbita  and  dispoMitic 
develop  the  bearing 
tnent;  to  fathom  thi 
prebend  and  to  appr 
tbe  mnltiplied  relab 
aspect  of  acountry,  v 
oo  the  basis  of  popu 
frac^;  which  diflern 
ments  ancient  and 
separate  independan 
its  own  distinct  stab 
dicial  departments; 
val  head,  having;  also 
ex«cntive,  le^tslativ 
vemraent. 

It  may  be  observi 
ting  by  ballot,  the  i 
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perpetually  recurring  elections  of  federal  executfv^ 
senators,  and  representatives,  of  state-executive, 
senators,  and  representatives,  of  both  federal  and 
state  charter  officers  and  servants;  together  vritk 
many  oi/ier  practical  comments  upon  the  theories  of 
speculative  metaphysical  politicians  and  philoso- 
phers, are  all  made  in  these  United  States  under 
the  most  favorable  of  all  possible  circumstance, 
Dan;^ely,  a  scanty  population  spread  over  an  immense 
territory;  a  large  body  of  independent  yeomanry,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  lords  of  the  soil  vrhich  they  oc- 
cupy, a  very  general  diflusion  of  property,  and  themdst 
jealous,  fearful  exclusion  of  the  only  natural  and  effec- 
tive aristocracies  of  man,  taletU  and  property,  from  all 
political  power  and  induence.  Whence  if  the  great 
experiment  of  denwcracif,  vrhich  is  now  in  operation 
upon  so  large  a  scale  in  the  United  States,  should 
fail,  it  fails  for  ever;  and  men  will  be  induced  once 
more  to  return  to  the  essential,  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  the  ascendency  of  talent  and 
property,  as  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  super- 
tstructure  of  permanent  and  effectual  government  can 
ever  be  reared. 

But  to  return :  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  for 
several  years  past,  Britain  has  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  her  choice  of  men  to  represent  her  sove- 
reign at  the  seat  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world,  considering  the  important  consequences  in- 
volved in  the  execution  of  an  ambassador's  verv  deli- 
cate  and  difficult  functions.  By  the  institution  of 
envoys,  is  kept  up  a  direct  and  constant  intercourse 
between  the  governments  of  different  nations,  atid 
opportunities  are  offered  of  discovering,  and  often  of 
preventing  the  full  accomplishment  of  those  schemes 
and  measures,  which  if  not  thus  seasonably  counter- 
acted,  might  eventually  lead  to  aggression  and  to 
war,  vrith  all  its  horrible  train  of  calamity  and  deso- 
lation.  France,  the  common  enemy  of  the  humau 
race,  has  generally  shewn  herself  to  be  fully  aware 
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at  the  extensive  political  benefits  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  able  and  active  envoys  at  foreign 
courts.  By  means  of  her  diplomatic  agency,  she  has. 
always  exercised  a  very  extensive  influence  over  the 
cabinets  of  other  nations,  and  has  often  outwitted 
the  British  ambassadors  in  transactions  involving  the 
highest  national  interests.  Two  very  important 
questions  as  connected  with  this  subject  occur,  which 
cannot  now  be  broken  up  and  traced  to  their  remo- 
ter consequences.  The  outlines  therefore  only  are 
stated. 

1st.  Is  not  vanity^  or  self-consequence,  or  self-es- 
teem, by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the  primary 
moving  spring  of  all  governments,  as  it  is  naturally 
of  all  individuals?  Mr.  Biu'ke  in  his  '^  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  jNatiofiol  Assembly;  in  answer  to  some 
objections  to  his  book  on  French  iiffiurs/^  published 
in  1791,  says,  "  Their  (i.  e.  the  French)  object  is  to 
merge  all  natural  and  all  social  sentiment  in  inordi- 
nate vanity.  In  a  small  degree,  and  conversant  in 
little  things,  vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When  full 
grown,  it  is  the  worst  of  vices  and  the  occasional  mi- 
mic of  them  all.  It  makes  the  whole  man  false.  It 
leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust-worthy  about  him. 
His  best  qualities  are  poisoned  and  perverted  by  it, 
and  operate  exactly  as  tlie  worst."  But  not  now  to 
discuss  the  evil  effects  of  vanity  in  its  excess;  the 
question  is,  if  vanity,  or  the  desire  of  appearing  re^ 
spectahle  in  the  eyes  of  ot/iers,  by  whatever  name  it  be 
called,  or  under  whatever  disguise  it  lurks,  be  not 
the  instinctive,  primary  spring  of  all  human  action? 
And  if  so,  is  it  not  by  perpetually  appealino^  in  words 
to  the  vanity  of  all  secondary  nations,  that  France  is 
uniformly  enabled  to  cajole  and  influence,  in  order 
to  plunder  and  destroy  them?  While  Britain,  by 
eternally  wounding  their  vanity  and  irritating  their 
«ielf-con$equence,  from  the  loftiness  of  her  demeanor, 
recites  their  hatred  and  disgust;  although  all  her 
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fpreat  national  measures  have  a  direct  tendenry  fo 
preserve  these  minor  countries  from  destniction?  So 
an  artfol,  unprincipled  demagogue,  flatters  and  de» 
ceives  the  multitude  into  their  own  ruin,  in  order  to 
forward  his  own  base  purposes;  and  they  are  won- 
derfully delighted  with  their  worthy  compatriot,  who 
picks  their  pockets  and  subverts  their  liberties; 
while  an  upright,,  honorable  statesman,  who  never 
stoops  to  fraud  and  baseness,  but  really  labors  for 
the  public  we^l,  is  always  feared  and  hated  by  the 
mob,  whose  vanity  is  wounded  and  envy  excited  by 
his  superior  integrity  and  wisdom. 

Will  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  affiiira 
of  governments,  explain  why  secondary  nations  ge* 
Herally  lean  most  favorably  towards  the  most  unprin- 
cipled primary  nation,  and  in  consequence  perish 
miserably?  In  Holland,  a  French  officer  would  re« 
ceive  the  petition  of  a  Dutchman  courteously,  send 
him  away  pleased,  and  then  throw  the  petition  into 
tiie  fire;  while  an  English  commander  would  be  re^ 
served  and  distant,  grant  the  petition,  and  offend  the 
petitioner.  Is  it  thus  that  the  French  please  and  in* 
fluence  all  the  minor  nations  of  the  world,  while  Bri* 
tain  generally  offends  them  by  her  loftiness  and  pride? 
Mankind  perhaps  universally  prefer  him  who  flat^ 
ters  their  self-consequence,  to  him  who  confers  upoB 
them  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  benefits,  with^ 
out  at  ttke  same  time  doing  homage  to  their  import* 
ance.  The  affections  of  men  are  generally  won  by 
little  attentions,  not  by  great  kindnesses.  Hie  M^ 
lowing  advice  deserves  attention  from  all  men,  but 
most  especially  from  statesmen;  it  is  contained  in 
the  eighth  of  the  ten  famous  precepts  which  Wiiimiii 
Cecily  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  high  Treasurer  to  Queett 
Elizabeth,  wrote  for  the  guidance  of  his  second  son 
Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  "Earl  of  Salisbury.  '*  To* 
wards  thy  supetiors  be  humble  yet  generous ;  witti 
thine  e^uoj^  familiar  yet  respective.    Towards  thiA« 
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iii^iriors  shew  much  humani 
as  to  bow  the  body,  etretch  i 
cover  the  head ;  with  such  HI 
The  first  prepares  thy  way  t 
cond  Diakes  thee  kaowD  for 
tiiird  gains  a  good  report,  \ 
kept.  For  right  humanity 
the  miods  of  the  multitiule,  i 
ed  by  unproJUabU  courtesies  t 
2dly.  Can  people  re^ideat 
in  France  or  Britain,  possibl 
how  such  a  nation  acts,  aod 
^th  primary  aad  secondary  i 
attentioQ  is  chiefly  confined  i 
own  primary  power,  how  it  i 
«nce  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Britain  and  France  are  so  i 
internal  condition  and  actua 
a  resident  in  a  secondary  oat 
nations  operate  upon  all  the 
exterior  political  movement 
directed  by  the  measure  o 
Witness  the  antl-comraercia 
France  and  Britain  in  the  y 
1809;  by  which  these  Unite< 
secondary  nations  of  the  m 
their  ordinary  course;  wber 
condary  nation  can  ever  p< 
power  off  its  balance;  for 
non-importation,  embargo,  am 
1807,  1808,  1809,  havealmoi 
ed  the  Union,  but  have  not  e 
either  Britain  or  France;  ur 
compassion  or  contempt,  I 
to  account  for  M.  Gentz  th< 
)or,  living  at  Beriin  in  the  he 
try,  having  in  his  answer  to 
more  accurate  and  compreh 
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tii^  aod  relative  condition  of  France  and  Britain, 
than  has  ever  been^doue  by  any  Frenchman  or  £ng* 
lishman  ? 

But  to  return*  In  this  awful  crisis  of  the  worlds 
when  Britain,  almost  alone  and  single-handed,  main* 
tains  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  all  social  virtue  and 
civilized  enjoyment,,  against  the  combined  force  of 
tlie  greater  part  of  Europe  and  its  dependencies, 
moving  under  the  banner  of  France;  it  behoves  the 
British  government  to  consider  well  how  they  shall 

f>Iay  for  the  foreign  stakes  yet  left  in  their  band^ 
est  they  unwittingly  throw  them  also  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  their  enemy.     It  imglU  to  be  a  matter  of 
deep  and  serious  import  to  them,  always  to  keep  m 
iliis  country  a  resident  minister,  able  to  comprehend 
the  relations  ^nd  interests  of  the  two  people;  and  of 
sufficient  magnanimity  to  endeavor  to  unite  them  in 
the  closest  bonds  of  amity,  by  promoting  all  those 
tneasures  of  policy  and  commerce,  which  would  re^ 
dound  to  their  mutual  advantage;  and  thus  by  cOn« 
joining  in  the  ties  of  friendship  the  only  two  nations 
on  earth,  who  enjoy  even  the  semblance  of  freedom 
and  an  equitable  administration  of  justice,   might 
i*aise  a  firm  and  effectual  barrier  against  that  unre* 
lentin^  despotism,  which  is  rolling  together  as  ~a  scroll 
the  kingdoms  and  the  empires  of  the  civilized  world; 
which  is  even  now  flooding  out  a  tide  of  desolation 
that  has  already  swept  away  the  ancient  boundaries 
and  land-marks  of  the  fairer  and  better  portions  criF 
the  globe,  and  threatens  to  deluge  the  remainder  o€ 
the  world  with  the  waters  of  bitterness  and  of  death. 
When  it  is  recollected,  that  ambassadors  furnishL 
•the  intelligence,  which  directs  all  the  movements  of 
•their  respective  governments  in  relation  to  foreign. 
powers,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  that  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  great  importance  of  a 
prudent  and  cautious  selection  of  men,  fit  and  able  to 
execute  the  very  momentous  and  arduous  duties  of 
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aa  envoy.  In  some  i 
self  thoroughly  sens 
suiting  from  tlie  ei 
dors.  She  has  avail) 
talents  of  a  Templi 
Malioesbury,  and  a 
teoer  have  recourse 
not  be  so  frequently 
lomatic  transaction 
staDtly  exposed  to  I 
alone  against  the  ar 
ers,  who  have  been 
tereats,  and^duped 
more  dexterous  ms 
policy  of  French  en 
It  should  not  ho\ 
always  a  great  difl 
commanding  and  pt 
batjsadors  from  Brit 
only  a  minor  and  s< 
ducement  to  such  a 
rude  and  nnformec 
scanty  salary,  and 
niies  that  lead  to  I 
their  native  countrj 
be  no  object  of  ami 
and  extensive  infon 
system  of  British  d 
wasting  their  best  y 
Washington,  and  i 
suspicion  from  An 
Britain,  their  comp 
pressing  forward  tc 
excellence  in  their 
their  own  intellect 
sacrifice  every  pros 
in  order  to  attend  fi 
nente  of  a  feeble, 
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and  then  to  sink  into  the  nameless  obscurity  of  mera 
private  gentlemen.  While  the  greater  nations  of  the 
earth  therefore,  vhile  France,  and  Spain,  and  Ans^ 
tria,  and  Rnssia  open  wide  and  ample  fields  of  dip- 
lomatic exertion  to  the  ambition  of  Britain's  abler 
men,  the  United  States  inyite  and  receive  only  tbos6 
Ordinary  talents  which  enable  their  possessor  to  haw 
at  a  levee,  and  preside  with  easy  decorum  at  a  din-^ 
ner;  but  which  can  nevet  qualify  him  to  discern  tiie 
gr^it  interests  of  a  nation,  to  sotind  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  political  intrigue,  to  nphold  the  dignity  of 
his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deserve 
the  esteem  and  conciliate  the  affection  of  a  foreign 
nation. 

Yet  precisely  such  men  of  rare  and  exalted  ett* 
dowments  are  indispensably  necessary  to  come  out 
from  Britain  as  resident  ministers  in  this  country, 
whose  importance  has  been  too  long  underrated  by 
that  government.  It  is  now  high  time  to  distinguish 
between  an  unprincipled  and  desperate  French  Ja-- 
cobin  faction  and  the  highly  valuable  national  cha-» 
racter  of  the  American  peoplCj  and  also  to  appreciate 
the  progressive  resources,  physical  and  moral,  of  this 
extensive  continent.  Unless  she  send  out  sagaeumM 
and  prudent  statesmen  to  represent  her  sovereign  in 
the  United  States,  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries  never  can  be  understood,  and  French  influ* 
ence  will  always  continue  to  predominate  in  the 
Union,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  two 
nations,  whose  reciprocal  prosperity  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  by  living  together  on  terms  of  amity  and 
affection. 

In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose  the  British 
government  must  offer  a  bounty  sufficiently  high  to 
induce  men  of  primary  talents  to  relinquish  the  iAy« 
sical  conveniences  and  comforts,  the  intellectual  en^ 
joyments,  all  tbe  refinements  of  taste  that  are  fostered 
in  the  polished  society  of  Europe,  and  to  encounter 
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Ibe  rade  shocks  of  imcivilized 
UuDtness,  of  in&Dt  science,  ani 
the  United  States.  The  salary 
dent  in  this  country  must  be  gn 
above  all,  his  a^ioiDtment  must 
and  direct  road  to  high  politic 
power  in  his  owo  native  land, 
importance  to  Britain,  that  Amer 
with  her,  in  defending  the  last 
freedom  against  the  ravages  of 
should  send  out  to  this  country 
pie  or  a  Horace  Walpole.  But 
iier  to  continue  in  perpetual  b 
•tandings  with  her  transatlantii 
continue  to  be  represented  as  8fa< 
Itmust  not  however  be  disseml 
government  is  not  altogether  to  I 
send  out  their  ablest  men  as  am 
countries.  For  iheir  men  of  pr 
going  into  the  House  of  Copimoi 
intellect  has  an  immediate  oppo 
itself  so  as  to  make  a  powerful 
pression  upon  the  whole  comn 
open  for  them  the  posts  of  indi 
entering  upon  an  embassy  to  a 
they  are  more  out  of  sight  of  thi 
and  consequently  being  little  set 
be  permitted  to  ghde  down  the  s 
getfulness.  The  French  on  th 
great  theatre  at  home  for  the  di 
lents,  and  therefore  willingly  go 
jects  on  which  to  execute  their 
intrigue,  and  by  their  collective 
^Vtjery,  as  ministers,  ambassat 
and  spies,  obtain  more  power 
reign  cabinets  tiian  their  own  go^ 
by  the  wisdom  an*i  energy  of 
home.    Nevertheless  Britain  hai 
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a  boimty  of  honor  and  ambition  sufficiently  fa%h  t» 
induce  men  of  exalted  talents  to  become  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  their  sovereign  in  foreign  countries* 
And  until  this  bedone>  her  exterior  relations  will  al* 
ways  be  so  lamely  conducted  as  to  produce  much 
trouble  and  serious  detriment  to  her  best  and  most 
essential  interests.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for 
h&  always  to  keep  in  training  on  pension^  young  no^ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  of  promisii^  talents  en  itiita 
of  her  ambassadors,  and  regularly  to  select  from 
among  her  diplomatic  agents  the  ablest  statesmen  to 
be  her  Ministers  for  foreign  affairs^  in  order  to  be  at 
all  times  well  aware  of  the  political  bearings  and  the 
internal  movements  and  dispositions  of  the  other 
countries,  which  go  to  form  the  great  commonwealth- 
of  civilized  nations? 

A  very  acute  and  animated  writer,  Mr.  Stephen, 
author  of  "  War  in  Disguise,^'  "  The  Dangers  of  the 
Country y''  the  celebrated  ''Speech  on  the  Orders  in 
Counctlf''  8ic.  &c.  objects  a  ^eytero/  want  o(  foreign 
policy  to  the  British  government,  and  considers  it  not 
as  confined  merely  to  carelessness  in  the  choice  of 
ambassadors.  He  says,  ''  A  magnanimous  but  not 
Tery  prudent  contempt  of  the  popular  voice  in  foreign 
<;)0untries,  or  at  least  of  the  meaM  of  obtaining  its 
sutirage,  has  long  been  displayed  by  the  cabinet  of 
England.  The  British  fight,  pay  and  negotiate,  but 
except  in  a  formal  manifesto  do  not  reason  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  public.  They  abandon  to  their 
enemies  the  influence  qf  every  foreign  press,  even 
where  the  fear  of  French  arms  does  not  preclude  a 
competition.  This  is  perhaps  a  natural  though  ac- 
cidental consequence^  of  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
government.  The  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  na^ 
tion,  the  grounds  of  its  wars  and  its  treaties  are  co« 
piously  discussed  in  parliament,  and  their  statesmen- 
forget  that  foreign  politicians  do  not  always  read 
their  debates." 
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■Wbatever  be  the 
governmeot  arguf 
France  altvays  at 
press,  to  commuoii 
thinks  wilt  best  su 
merahle  instances, 
13th  Dec.  1810,  in 
of  Britain  is  destro 
under  the  excessii 
national  decay;  \v 
pbant,  her  resour 
minion  fast  coverio 
tugal  are  tran«fem 
land,  her  tinancet 
ry  where  victoriou! 
tics  of  the  Great- 
detects  the  folschn 
tion,  yet  every  da 
•nd  new  lies  are  ci 
tfaey  are  retailed  a 
er  nations.  We  hi 
iy  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
holds,  that  in  these 
ward,  to  the  ntmos 
perial  Gaut.  "  O 
"  Letter,"'  &c.  pp.  S 
opportunity  of  obs 
Jtuence  elsewhere,  i 
from  which  the  po 
are  drawn.  Then 
maHn^falsehoods  < 
watchful  alacrity  t 
laudable  actH  the  s 
ons  vindication  of  i 
system  oidenuncia 
opposite  course;  \ 
tiie  venal  presses  i 
which  those  of  ^ir 
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By  what  means  is  Britain  to  counteract  these  ef- 
Ibrts  of  fraud  and  delusion  ?  By  employing  the  press ^ 
ms  the  vehicle  of  truth  :  it  is  her  duty  to  publish  first 
in  her  own  tangus^e  for  the  information  of  her  own 
people,  and  then  in  the  languages  of  other  nations 
tor  their  instruction,  correct  and  true  statements  of 
the  passing  events ;  of  the  views  and  disposition  of 
the  two  great  contending  powers ;  that  the  popula- 
tion ei  foreign  states  may  know  how  she  alone  aad 
undaunted  keeps  at  bay  the  tyrant  of  continental  £u<- 
rope,  and  is  laboring  to  eifpct  the  deliverance  of  ali 
other  countries  from  the  thraldom  of  Gallic  oppres- 
sion. She  has  Ttever  yet  done  justice  to  her  oira 
•cause,  and  her  own  great  exertions  far  the  liberty  and 
liappiness  of  mankind,  by  means  of  the  potent  ^igi* 
nery  of  the  press,  which  her  enemy  more  adroitly  per- 
verts to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  destructive 
^schemes.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  M.  Talley- 
rand was  heard  to  sav,  that  *'  France  had  more  to 
fear  from  one  free  press  than  from  the  coalesced  bayo- 
nets of  the  Austrians  and  Russians." 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  greater  fault  in  the  Bri- 
tish government,  than  the  neglecting  to  avail  itself  of 
the  press  in  its  own  figtvor,  and  in  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
namely,  not  procuring  sufficient  intelligence  respec- 
ting its  foreign  relations.  This  is  exposed  forcibly 
and  at  length  in  the  "  hiterary  Panorama^^  Vol. 
6th,  pp.  102f5 — 1044.  The  testimony  of  this  very, 
interesting  and  important  publication  is  the  more  de- 
serving of  notice,  because  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
duct it  are  strenuous  and  able  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  constitution  of  England.  Some  few 
of  the  facts  and  observations  to  be  found  in  their  re* 
marks  on  the  "  National  and  Parliamentary  notices^ 
retatiitg  to  the  expeditions  to  Spain  and  Portugal^^  is^ 
1 808,  1 809,   are  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

Considerable  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  igno- 
rance even  of  m^n  hij;h  in  a$ce  in  Britain,  of  the 
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situation,  abilities,  t. 
countries.  Much  gi 
derived  from  the  cul 
BDce  in  France,  than 
ider  Louis  the  fourt 
is  was  encouraged  tl 
only  in  the  schools  a 
id  abroad  in  the  worU 
art  of  practical  men  i 
the  science  of  geogrt 
was  not  only  patron 
tending  the  preparal 
]  with  confidence ;  tli 
artment  of  art  were  ( 
all  partB  of  the  wurl< 
it  were  laid  before 
it  of  France  u^lect 
geographical  intelligt 
r  the  security  of  its  in 
;very  precaution  to  } 
rom  this  attention.  ' 
lonaparte  can,  by  a 
iE^eograpbical  knowte 
la  Guerre,  inspect  e\ 
id  know  the  conditi< 
B  of  every  river,  ever; 
the  ships  of  France 
the  French  govemn 
lip  all  the  informatio 
tsition  and  vulnerabl 
is  sound  and  wise  pc 
officers  in  its  service 
It  irruption  of  the  ] 
IS  more  than  once  be 
d  for  mnpa  of  that 
litary  men. 
any  sach  honorabk 
British  army?  Will 
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tFOops  acting  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  1806 
— 9,  posses^  scarcely  a  map  of  the  country  so  good 
as  those  attached  to  a  common  book  of  post*roads  ? 
One  division  of  that  army  had  indeed  a  valuable 
map,  which  the  father  of  a  general  officer  had  pre- 
sented to  his  son  some  years  before,  and  this  was 
borrowed  as  a  favor  for  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
the  stafi'  in  succession.  Without  this  accidental  prize, 
scarcely  a  man  in  this  division  would  have  known  in 
what  direction  their  route  led  them,  and  what  towns 
they  might  approach  or  avoid.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  of  inattention  in  the  British  army,  in  not 
furnishing  itself  with  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  face  of  the  country,  in  which  they 
have  occasion  to  act.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  British  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  1800 — 1, 
says,  ^'  The  greatest  misfortune  was  the  total  want  of 
information  respecting  Egypt.  Not  a  map  to  be  de- 
pended on  could  be  procured,  aud  the  best  draught 
from  which  information  could  be  formed,  and  whick 
was  distributed  to  the  generals,  proved'  ridiculomsfy 
incorrect"  Supposing  an  excuse  for  the  want  of 
geographical  knowledge  respecting  Egypt,  is  to  be 
found  m  the  fact,  that  the  army  eventually  acting 
there  was  originally  assembled  for  another  service, 
yet  such  an  apology  cannot  be  offered  for  the  n^Ii- 
gence  of  the  troops  sent  to  Spain.  For  it  was  well 
known  beforehand  that  they  were  going  to  the  pen- 
insula, where  they  were  sure  to  encounter  conside- 
rable difficulties  from  the  nature  of  (he  country  itself, 
and  still  more  from  opposing  an  enemy,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  availing  himself  of  every  resource  of  stuA^ 
and  science,  as  well  as  of  military  skilL  On  that  much 
disputed  point  for  instance,  the  number  and  natuore 
of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  a  very  minute  and  particular  map  com- 
posed by  Roussel  and  La  Blottiere,  engineers  in  the 
service  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Directed  by  mxcbi 
a  guide,  a  general  of  moderate  skill  would  plan  and 
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conduct  hiK  i 
more  c^Eectu: 
superior  att 
such  a  mai 
mimber  of  c 
lation.  Yet 
archives  of  ] 
tioD,  her  statt 
feasor,  maps  < 
copy  only  of 

E noted  from 
ad  found  it« 
aad  .publishe 
had  re-enibai 
Nor  were 
ioformation  i 
gi^aphicai  ign 
portant  parts 
opposititm  in  '■ 
upon  the  coni 
'Sir  Hugh  Da 
ilated  Septeii 
ry  to  obtain  tl 
respecting  "t 
tioD,  provisic 
Pray  &ugAt  □ 
ousljf  acquaii 
tiah  Secretar 
answer  the  g 
taming  inj'or. 
Broderick,  di 
queries  reqm 
faceof  theco 
tains,  bridge! 
sitions,  cities 
ral  state  of  t 
ness  of  the  p 
visions,  opei 
jains,"  &c,  &i 
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The  French  themselves  are  so  conscious  of  their 
superiority  to  the  British  in  geographical  and  local 
information,  that  in  the  Mmuteur  of  6th  May,  1810» 
they  are  sufficiently  sarcastic  on  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  miseraUe  expe* 
dition  to  Waicheren  in  the  autumn  of  1809.     ''Thk 
investigation,''  says  Buonaparte's  official  paper,  '*  10 
a  monument  of  the  ignorance  of  the  English,  respec-^ 
ting  those  aflfairs  which  most  concern  them,     what, 
no  plan  of  Antwerp  to  be  had  in  London?    What, 
are  they  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  those  dock-yards, 
from  which  twelve  sail  of  the  line  have  been  already 
launched,    and    eighteen   more  are   on  the    point 
of  being  launched?   They  know  not  that  since  July, 
1803,  when  the  emperor  visited  Antwerp,  six  mitticns 
have  be^n  expended  on  the Jortificatiotis  which  were 
previously  considerable,  and  that  the  left  bank  and  the 
aT^te  de  Flandre^were  protected  by  fortifications,  so 
as  to  maintain  the  communication  with  France,  and 
covered  by  an  inundation  to  the  extent  of  two  thou- 
sand toises.    The  English  truly  lay  out  their  money 
to  very  little  purpose.     Lord  Chatham  knew  nothing 
of  the  fortitications  of  Antwerp,  but  from  masons  who 
had  worked  there.  Europe  and  France  will  sec!  with 
astonishment    the  extent  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
English.    They  know  not  if  Cadsand  be  ad  island. 
They  are  ignorant  that  the  channel  which  separated 
Cadsand  from  the  continent,  has  been  dry  these  Jive 
and  twenty  years,  and  that  Cadsand  is  no  loi^r  an 
island.    They  know  not  that  the  French  squadron 
could  place  itself  in  safety,  either  above  or  below  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp.      They  know  not  tbat 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefenshoeck  were  protected  on  flie 
land  side  by  inundations  and  secure  from  every  at* 
tack,  and  on  the  side  of  the  river  by  eighty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  which  from  the  right  and  left  supported  the 
line  of  the  gun-boats  and  the  booms  in  the  passage. 
It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  with  this  ignorami^^ 
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detailed  u^onmUimu,  which  the  Toj 
iaiet  of  France  possesses  with  regard  t< 
Emgiand,  and  what  the  English  were< 
IHOS.  Observations  on  the  number 
tbeir  str«igth,  the  number  of  their  v 
quantity  of  troops,  the  posts  from  wh 
might  be  expected,  thoue  that  could  not 
the  prohles  of  the  works,  &c.  were  dtd 
the  Top(^raphic  Cabinet  of  France." 

The  foUowiDg  advice  of  a  very  ablf 
tary  officer  now  living,  respecting  the 
ceosary  to  tit  a  soldier  for  the  duties  • 
whether  subordinate  or  commanding, 
earnestly  recommended  nor  too  wii 
"  Thoise  destined  for  the  military  pro 
to  be  early  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
ledge,  that  can  ultimately  be  of  service 
dischai^e  of  its  duties.  Independentlj 
Greek,  they  must  make  themselves  n 
French,  German,  I'alian,  and  Spani 
To  these  must  he  added  mathematic 
fortification,  drawing,  riding,  fencing,  & 
acquaintance  with  ancient  and  moden 
with  the  various  political  interests  o: 
£uropean  powers.  That  these  are  i 
^  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  it  unfortui 
that  the  begiuner's  genius  is  too  limitea 
sition,  the  idea  of  his  entering  into  th 
to  be  instantly  abandoned.  With  a 
talents,  he  may  pass  with  some  credit 
another  profession.  The  science  of  i 
d// fAe  o/Aer  sciences ;  and  he  who  is 
will  be  the  httest  to  command  from  a 
brigade,  and  from  a  brigade  to  an  ann 
however  elevated  by  rank,  or  howevei 
mere  personal  courage,  ever  distingi 
in  the  hour  of  emergency  as  a  ttiititar 
pK^essiou  requires  greater  knowledgi 
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than  that  of  a  soldier.  A  British  officer  is  oAeii  em^ 
ployed  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  country,  and 
has  so  few  opportunities  of  communication  widi  his 
government  Uiat  he  aught  more  than  the  general  of 
any  other  nation,  to  teach  himself  to  depend  on  the 
resources  of  At5  ote^  mind.  There  is  no  service  in 
which  extensive  views  and  great  knowledge  and  in* 
formation  will  be  found  so  essentially  necessary  on 
particular  occasions,  as  that  of  Britain.  We  would 
therefore  give  the  best  possible  education  to  an  offi* 
cer ;  we  would  instil  into  his  young  mind,  that  if  he 
wishes  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  he 
must  commence  by  laying  the  foundation  of  his  supe* 
riority  as  a  man." 

The  inattention  of  Britain  to  her  foreign  relations 
is  the  more  to  be  r^retted,  on  account  of  the  high  and 
honorable  character  of  her  government,  as  contrasted 
with  the   political  fraud   and  baseness  of  that  of 
France.    This  will  readily  appear  by  examining  the 
^*  Papers  relative  to  the  Negociation  with  France^  pre^ 
sented  by  Ids  Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses  rf 
Parliament y  22d  Dec.  1806,''  French  and  English^ 
159  folio  pages; — and  to  the  ^*  Correspondence  with 
the  Russian  and  French  governments^  relative  to  the 
overtures  received  from  Erfurthy''  in  December,  1808; 
wherein  are  plainly  depicted  the  manly,  national, 
upright  policy  of  Britain,  on  the  one  )iand;  and  Am 
systematically  false,  shuffling,  disingenuous  conduct 
of  France  on  the  other.     It  is  an  universal  &sbio& 
among  certain  political  philosophers  in  this  country, 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  difference  of  national  elm* 
racter  in  the  different  govermnents  of  the  world ;  and 
ibat  they  are  all  guided  solefy  hy  the  dictates  of  their 
own  selfish  expediency.    Are  these  gentlemen  pre*- 
pared  to  include  the  government  of  the  United  States 
within  the  circle  of  their  doctrine?    But  there  is  a 
national  justice  independent  of  and  super-added  to 
national  convenience.  For  the  character  of  a  govern^ 
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RBent  must  be  influ^iced  and  in  a  gceat  measure  re^ 
gulated  by  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  its  people; 
and  where  religion,  and  morality,  and  integrity  very 
generally  prevail,  as  in  Britain,  the  government,  even 
if  it  were  incUned,  would  not  dare  entirely  to  disre- 
gard the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence  its  prompt 
and  liberal  compensation  for  unifUmtianal  injuries^ 
whether  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  the  people  of  other 
countries.  But  in  France^  where  iniquity,  fraud  and 
violence,  constitute  the  main  ingredients  of  its  syS" 
tern  of  policy y  the  government  uniformly  refuses  or 
evades  compensation  for  its  intentionaly  deliberate  in- 
juries to  its  own  people  and  to  those  of  other  nations. 
Witness  the  present  unqualified  bondage  of  the 
French  themselves;  and  witness  our  American  mer- 
chandise to  ^he  amount  oi  fifty  nUUions  of  dollars, 
plundered  and  detained  in  dehance  of  every  law,  hu- 
man and  divine ;  witness  also  its  daily  and  hourly 
atrocities  committed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,, 
and  ostentatiously  proclaimed  as  '^  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Great  Nation  extending  itself  over  the  whole 
earth."  As  long  as  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  recognised  practically  among  men,  the  tone  of 
popular  sentiment  and  morals  will  always  influence 
the  government.  The  aggregate  character  of  a  nation 
must  be  made  up,  by  multiplying  the  individual  cha^ 
racter  of  its  people;  and  if  that  individual  character 
be  generally  upright  and  honorable,  the  average  na- 
tional character  must  be  good  also,  and  conversely. 
What  is  wron^  in  A,  as  an  individual,  cannot  be  made 
nght^  by  joinmg  B,  C,  or  a  million  more  individuals 
to  A.  For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  ambas^ 
sadors  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Britain,  see  '^  Hints^^ 
kjc.  pp.  543,  563. 

A  very  prevailing  doctrine  among  the  French  in 
their  own  country,  and  their  partisans  here,  is,  that 
JBritain,  in  addition  to  her  existing  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  her  speedily  approaching  subjugation  td 
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Buonaparte,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  terrible  po<« 
litical  revolutiouy  from  the  furious  contentioau  of  the 
Tarious  internal  factions,  which  are  tearing  out  the 
bowels  of  their  native  land.  In  thene  United  States 
it  is  thought  quite  sufficient  to  quote  scr^M  from 
Cobbett  s  ''  Political  Register^''  pages  from  the  **  E* 
dinburgh  Revietv^''  extracts  from  the  uppasitiom^ 
speeches  in  Parliament,  and  the  reform  harangues  of 
the  Grown*and-Anchor  Tavern,  as  conclusive  proo6 
that  the  British  constitution  is  about  to  be  overtura* 
ed,  the  public  debt  spoiled,  the  nobility  degraded^ 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  dissolved  for  ever,  tide 
clergy  butchered,  the  merchants  robbed,  all  the  peo* 
pie  and  property  of  the  nation  put  in  requisition ;  in  & 
word,  that  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  violence,  of 
cruelty  and  blood,  which  have  been  acted  on  so  ex-* 
tensive  a  scale  in  France,  are  to  be  immediately  re^ 
newed,  *^  with  greater  perfidy  and  barbarity  in  Eng* 
land/' 

But  all  such  speculations  are  founded  in  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  political  parties  ia 
Britain.  That  nation  is  pretty  equally  divided  into 
two  great  sections;  one  following  the  system  of 
policy  marked  out  by  the  late  illustrious  William 
Fit;  the  other  adhering  to  the  political  tenets  of  Mn 
Fox.  Each  of  these  parties  includes  within  itself 
a  vast  body  of  talent,  rank,  property,  influence^  and 
character.  JSoth  are  strenuously  attached  to  the 
present  form  of  government,  both  are  desirous  of 
upholding  the  Constitution  and  the  Monarchy ;  they 
only  diifer  in  their  views  respecting  the  best  meang 
of  accomplishing  this  great  and  desirable  end. 
Where  the  government  is  both  stable  and  free,  as  iik 
Britain,  political  parties  may  be  safely  allowed  to  takA 
their  full  range  of  exertion.  There  must  be  differ* 
ences  of  opinion,  and  mi  tual  opposition  will  engender 
bitterness  of  contest  and  some  personal  feeling. 
There  must  be  rivalships  among  thosie  whom  genius. 
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lank,  wealth,  or  reputation  have  made  powerAil ;  and 
thecontiictsofsuchopponentswilloftendeeplyai^tate, 
but  seldom  endanger  the  safety  of  a  nation.  For  the 
common  aim  of  both  parties  is  to  obtain  power  and 
place  untkr,  not  orer,  the  government;  as  was  the 
ca'se  in  France  during  the  explosion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  the  stru^les  of 
democracy.  It  is  an  act  of  gross  and  flagrant  injus- 
.tice,  to  confound  the  strictures  of  the  Edinbui^h  Re- 
view and  thespeechesof  the  opposition  in  Parliament, 
with  the  ignorant  scurrility  of  Cobbett's  Political 
Register  and  the  ravings  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  his  jacobin  reform-faction  at  the  Crown-and-An- 
chor.  The  very  able  and  temperate  letter  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  to  Major  Cartwright,  published  in 
the  London  Newspapers  in  I8U9,  sufficiently  unfolds 
the  views  of  the  rejormers,  the  universal  mirage,  and 
annual  Parliment-men.  Whoever  carefnily  perueei 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  will  find  that  however 
violent  or  intemperate  they  may  be  in  their  expres- 
sions of  censure  against  the  existing  Administration, 
yet  they  are  both  equally  resolute  to  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  government  of  Britain,  against  all 
the  attacks  of  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

In  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  the  Second,  the  ambassa- 
dor from  Spain  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  expressed 
his  wonder  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  tliat  the  two 
contending  parties  in  England  should  so  desperately 
bate  each  other,  and  observed  that  the  nation  must  be 
so  weakened  by  their  mutual  opposition,  as  soon  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe.  The  gen- 
tleman led  away  the  Spaniard  to  see  t«'o  British  bull- 
dogs fight,  which  they  did  most  furiously,  tearing 
each  other  very  terribly  ;aftera  while  a  bear  was  turn- 
ed in  upon  the  floor  where  they  were  lighting;  they 
instantly  ceased  their  mntuaistrife,  attacked  the  bear, 
speedilydrove  him  off,  and  tlicn renewed  their  quar- 
4<i 
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fel  Mrith  each  other.  This,  said  the  Englishman  t6 
the  Spaniard,  is  a  correct  resemblance  of  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  the  Ministry  and  the  opposition,  they 
-worry  one  another  incessantly,  but  should  any  bear 
in  the  shape  of  France  or  Spain  dare  to  attack  their 
common  country,  they  wiH  instantly  unite  to  bnflet 
him,  which  beins^  done,  they  will  worry  each  other  as 
before.  Lord  Chatham^s  glorious  war  which  follow-' 
ed  soon  after,  and  for  a  season  completely  crippled 
the  power  both  of  France  and  Spain,  fiilJy  verified  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  between  the  political  par- 
ties and  the  bull-dogs  of  Britain. 

The  great  question  of  Reform  in  England  is  most 
ably  and  most  constitntiimuUy  discussed  in  the  JSdin^ 
hurgh  Review,  Vol.  10th,  pp.  386-421,— Vol.  14tb^ 
pp.  277-306.     These  admirable  state-papers  express 
the  most  decided  opinions  upon  government ;  at  once 
beating  down  the  advocated  for  single  despotism,  and 
^Iso  for  that  most  detestable  of  all  the  species  of 
tyranny,  the  misrule  of  a  mob.     In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  8th  of  May,  I809»  during  the  discus^ 
sion  of  the  "  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  oii 
public  offices^  and  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
how  much  could  be  mved  to  the  nation  in  point  of 
expense  by  adopting  a  more  economical  system ;  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  said^ 
that  Mr.  Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
had  behaved  very  honorably;  that  the  whole  sphere 
of  reform,  including  pensions,  salaries,  places,  sine- 
cures, &c.  &c.  would  amount  to  only  otie  Jtyty-secomd 
part  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  excluding  those 
to  the  Royal  family,  only  to  one-eightieth.  The  House 
would  be  wrong  therefore  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  by 
any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of 
the  kingdom,  any  sensible  alleviation  of  the  public 
burdens  could  be  effected. 

No  one  will  suspect  Mr.  Burke  of  any  revolution- 
ary or  democratic  tendencies,  and  yet  the  opinions 
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of  that  great  stetesmaia,  and  those  ^f  the  Edinboigh 
Reviewers,  res^eeting  the  componeot  partsof  a  sound 
national  Rf^reseutaiian,  and  of  a  ^ood,  eflective  go*- 
vernnient,  altogether  coincide.  Extracts  on  this  sub* 
ject  from  the»e  writers  >¥iil  be  made  the  more  largely 
here,  because  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  prevailing 
policy  of  these  United  States  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible,  wealth  and  talent  {they  being  considered  as 
mUi-republican)  ironi  their  various  legislative  bodies, 
and  accordin^y  tiiey  have  already  nearly  succeeded 
in  cleansing  Congress,  afld  the  different  state-legisla- 
tures from  these  two  incumbrances  upcm  modern 
government,  and  doubtless  in  a  little  time  tiiere  will 
be  neither  talent  nor  wealth  in  any  of  our  LegiS' 
iative  Assemblies,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  sys- 
tem of  policy,  which,  by  efitirely  excludi$if(  us  from 
the  ocean^  bids  fair  to  raise  us  to  the  enviable  height 
of  civilization  enjoyed  by  that  accomplished  people, 
tl>e  Chinese,  or  their  more  polished  neighbors,  the 
philosophers  of  Japan.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  ^^  HefleC" 
tions  4m  the  Revolution  in  France^''  pp.  90- — 106-t- 
S36,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  very  important 
question,  by  what  means  a  due  ^sokdjust  Representa- 
tion of  a  people  is  to  be  obtained, 

;'  No  name,  no  power,  no  function,  no  artificial  in- 
stitution whatsoever,  can  make  the  men  of  whom 
any  system  of  authority  is  composed,  any  other  than 
"God,  and  nature,  and  education,  and  their  habits  of 
life  have  made  them.  Capacities  beyond  these  the  peo 
fie  have  not  to  give.  Virtue  and  wisdom  may  he  the 
<ibjects  of  their  choice;  but  tJieir  choice  covders  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  on  those  upon  whom  they 
lay  their  ordaining  hands.    They  have  not  the  en- 

Stgement  of  nature,  they  have  not  the  promise  of 
evelation  for  any  such  powers.  It  is  the  substance 
and  mass  of  the  body  which  constitutes  its  charactcTy 
And  must  finally  determine  its  direction.  In  -all  bo- 
dies, those  who  will  lead^  must  also  in  a  coEwiderable 
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degreejolhw.  They  must  confonn  their  propositions 
to  the  tabte,  talent,  and  disposition  of  those  ^om 
they  >vish  to  conduct ;  therefore  if  an  assembly  is 
vicimisly  or  Jeebty  composed  in  a  very  great  part  of 
it,  uotliing  but  such  a  supreme  degree  of  virtue  as 
very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent  the m«t  ^ 
talents  disseminated  through  it,  from  becoming  only 
the  expert  instruments  of  absurd  projects.  If,  what 
is  the  more  likely  event,  instead  of  that  unusual  de- 
gree of  virtue,  they  should  be  actuated  by  stmster 
ambition  and  a  lust  of  meritricious  glory,  then  the 
feebie  part  of  the  Assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they 
confonn,  becomes  in  its  turn  the  dupe  and  instrument 
of  their  designs.  In  this  political  traffic,  the  leaders 
vrill  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  the  followers  to  become  subservient  to 
the  worst  desigjis  of  their  leaders.  To  secure  any 
degree  of  sobriety  in  the  propositions  made  by  the 
leaders  in  any  public  assembly,  they  ought  to  respect^ 
in  some  de^ee  perhaps,  to  fear  those  whom  they 
conduct.  To  be  led  any  otherwise  than  blimdiyy  the 
followers  must  be  qualitied,  i^  not  for  actors,  at  least 
for  judges;  they  must  also  be  judges  of  natural 
weight  and  authority.  Nothing  can  secure  a  steady 
and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblie  ,  but  that 
the  body  of  them  should  be  respectably  composed,  in 
point  of  condition  in  life,  of  permanent  property^  of 
educcUion^  and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  understanding. 

"  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  wfr- 
tvje  and  wisdom^  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever 
they  are  actually  found  they  have,  in  whatever  state, 
condition,  profession,  or  trade,  the  passport  of  Hea- 
ven to  human  place  and  honor.  Woe  to  the  country 
wrhich  would  madly  and  impiously  reject  the  service 
of  the  talefils  and  virtues^  civil,  military,  or  religious^ 
that  are  given  to  graeeand  to  serve  it,  and  would  con- 
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denin  to  obscurity  every  thing  formed  to  difiuse  lus- . 
tre  and  glory  around  a  State.  fVoe  to  that  country 
too,  that  passing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  considers 
a  Unv  education,  a  mean  contrahted  view  of  things,  a 
sordid  mercenary  occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to 
command.  £very  thing  ought  to  be  open,  but  not 
indifferently  to  every  man.  No  rotation,  no  appoint- 
ment by  lot,  no  mcKle  of  election  operating  in  the 
spirit  of  sortition  or  rotation,  can  be  generally  good 
in  a  government  conversant  in  extensive  objects. 
Because  they  have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  select  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty,  or  to  ac- 
commodate the  one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  road  to  eminence  and  power  from 
obscure  condition  ought  not  to  be  made  too  easy,  nor 
a  thing  too  much  of  course.  If  rare  merit  be  the 
rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it  ought  to  pass  through 
some  sort  of  probation.  The  temple  of  honor  ought 
to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through 
virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  virtue  is  never 
tried,  but  by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

*'  Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  representation  of 
a  state  that  does  not  represent  its  ability  as  well  as 
its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  active 
principle,  and  as  property  is  slu^sh,  inert,  and  timid^ 
it  fiever  can  be  safe  unless  it  be  out  of  all  proportion 
predominant  in  the  representation.  It  must  be  re- 
presented too  in  great  masses  of  accumulation  or  it 
is  not  rightly  protected.  The  characteristic  essence 
of  property,  formed  out  of  the  combined  principles  of 
its  acquisition  and  conservation,  is  to  he  unequal.  The 
^reat  masses  therefore  which  excite  envy  and  tempt 
rapacity,  must  be  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  dan- 
ger. T/ien  they  form  a  natural  rampart  about  the 
lesser  properties  in  all  their  gradations.  The  same 
quantity  of  property,  which  is  by  the  natural  course 
of  things  divided  among  many,  has  not  the  same  ope- 
ration.    Its  defensive  power  is  weakened  ns  it  is  dif- 
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fusiBd.    In  this  diiftisioB  each  idmi  s  pnfortMB  is  lew 
thaD  what  in  the  eagerness  of  hits  desires  iie  may  fiat* 
4ar  bisB»elf  to  detain  by  dsssifiBtingdie  acfMnuialians 
of  others.    The  pivoder  of  the  Jew  indeed  i^rooldl 
gjve  Ji>ut  a  share  incxmcei^mUy  smaH  tn  the  dialnba- 
tioB  to  the  many.     But  the  numy  are  not  eapcdde  «f 
making  thb  observation,  and  those  ivho  lead  diem  to 
rapine  never  iutwd  this  distribntioB.    The  poM'er  of 
j9e?y^/tc€E/ii^  our  property  ioour  fitniilies,  is  one  of  liie 
uiost  valuable  and  interesting  circumstanGes  belong* 
ing  to  it,  and  that  ^"faich  tends  die  most  to  the  per-- 
fetuatimt  of  society  itself.     It  makes  our  weakfiesa 
subservient  to  our  virtue,  it  grafts  benevolimoe  evea 
upon  avarice.  The  possessors  of  fiunily  VFesitii  and  of 
the  distinction  which  attends  hereditary  possession, 
(as  most  concerned  in  it,)  are  the  natural  securities  for 
this  transmission.     With  us  the  H&use  of  Peers  is 
formed  upon  this  principle.     It  is  wholly  composed 
of  Aereditary  property  and  hereditary  distinction^  and 
made  therefore  the  third  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
last  event  the  sole  judge  of  all  property  in  aH  its  sufc^ 
divisions.     The  House  of  Commons  too,  though  not 
iieoessarily,  yet  in  fact  is  always  so  composed  in  the 
jar  greater  part.  Let  those  lai^e  proprietors  be  what 
they  will,  and  tliey  have  their  chance  of  being  amon^ 
the  best,  they  are,  at  the  very  worsts  the  ballast  m  the 
vessel  of  the  commonwealth.     For  though  faaredi- 
tary  wealth,  and  tlie  rank  which  goes  wilii  it,  are  too 
much  idolized  by  creeping  sycophants,  and  the  blind, 
abject  admirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly  i^gh1>> 
ed  in  the  shallow  speculations  of  the  petnlant,  as- 
suming, short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy .  Some 
decent  regulated  pre-eminence,  some  preference,  not 
exchisive  appropriation  given  to  birth,  is  neither  un* 
natural,  nor  unjust,  nor  impolitic. 

*^  it  is  said  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to  pre^ 
vail  over  two  hundred  thousand.  True;  if  the  con- 
stitution of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem  ciioritlimUic. 
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This  sort  of  discourse  does^  ^dl  enough  with  the 
lamp-post  for  it&  second ;  to  nen  Trho  may  reason 
calmly,  it  is  ridicutous.  The  tcM  of  the  many  au^ 
Htmt  interest  must  Tery  often  differ ;  and  great  will 
he  the  difference  when  they  make  an  evil  choice.  A 
gorrevmnent  office  hundred  emmtry^Uormes  and  <^ 
9cwre  curates  is  no#  good  for  twenty-fonr  millions  cyf 
men^  though  it  were  chosen  by  eight-jand-forty  mil- 
lions.  The  property  of  France  does  mo^  govern  it,  of 
course  (M'operty  is  destroyed,  and  rational  liberty  has 
no  existence;  with  us  in  JBnglandy  when  we  elect 
popular  representatives,  we  send  them  to  a  council, 
m  which  each  man  individually  i«  a  subject,  and  sub* 
mitted  to  a  government  complete  in  all  its  ordinary 
functions.  With  you  the  elective  assembly  is  tlH$ 
sovereign,  and  the  sole  sovereign ;  all  the  members 
are  therefore  integral  parts  of  this  sole  sovereignty. 
But  with  US  the  representative,  separated  from  the  oth-^ 
er  parts,  can  have  no  action  and  fio  existence.  The 
government  is  the  point  of  reference  of  the  several 
members  and  districts  of  our  representation.  This 
is  the  centre  of  our  unity.  This  government  o(  refer- 
ence is  a  trustee  for  the  whole^  and  not  for  the  parts. 
So  is  the  otfier  branch  of  our  public  council,  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  us  the  King  and  the  Lords  are 
several  and  joint  securities  for  the  equality  of  each 
district,  each  province,  each  city.  When  did  you 
hear  in  Great^Britain  of  any  province  suffenng  from 
the  inequality  of  its  representation?  What  district 
from  having  fio  representation  at  all  ?  Not  only  out 
Monarchy  and  our  peerage  secure  the  equality  on 
Tvhich  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.  The  very  inequality  of 
representation,  which  is  so  foolishly  complained  of^  is 
perhaps  the  very  thing  vf\k\c\i prevevUs  us  from  think- 
ing or  acting  as  members  for  districts.  Cornwall 
elects  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But  is 
Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland  T 
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.  Iq  the  Edinburgh  JReview,  Vol.  6th,  pp.  143 — 146; 
Vol.  10th,  pp.  407—409—416—417;  Vol.  14th,  pp. 
283 — 284-^292 — 305;  this  subject,  so  all-important 
to  every  community,  is  represented  in  still  stronger 
and  more  varied  points  of  view.  The  summary  of 
the  opinions  of  these  statesmen,  in  their. own  words, 
on  the  three  topics  of  representation,  placenUfi  sitting 
in  Parliament^  and  great  salaries  topabUc  officers,  is 
immediately  subjoined. 

1^/.  '^  Human  society  is  not  like  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, which  may  be  safely  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  by  the  hands  of  an  ordhuxry  artist.  It  is 
the  work  of  nature  and  not  of  man;  and  has  received 
from  the  hands  of  its  author,  an  organization  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  danger  to  its  existence  ; 
and  certain  properties  and  powers  which  cannot  be 
altered  or  suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  management.  By  studying  these 
properties,  and  directing  these  powers,  it  may  be 
modified  and  altered  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
But  they  must  be  allowed  to  develop  themselves  by 
their  internal  energy ;  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  their  new  channel  of  exertion.  A  child  cannot 
be  stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a  man; 
nor  a  man  compelled  in  a  morning  to  excel  in  all  the 
exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those  into  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  a  great  nation  are  committed,  should  be- 
stow on  its  rejormation  at  least  as  much  patient  ob- 
servance, and  as  much  tender  precaution,  as  are  dis^ 
played  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment  of  a 
sickly  plant.  He  props  up  thpse  branches  that  are 
weak  or  overloaded,  and  gradually  prunes  and  redu- 
ces those  which  are  too  luxuriant,  he  cuts  away 
what  is  absolutely  rotten  or  distempered,  he  stirs 
the  earth  about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  water^ 
and  waits  for  the  coming  spring,  he  trains  the  young 
branch  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and  leads  it 
by  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  progress  to  expander 
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exalt  itself,  season  after  season,  in  the  directiou 
which  he  had  previously  determined;  and  thus  in  the 
course  of  a  fewii»uminers  he  brings  it,  without  injury 
or  compulsion,  into  that  form  and  proportion  which 
could  not  with  safety  have  been  imposed  upon  it  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  reformers  of  France  applied  no 
such  gentle  solicitations ;  and  could  not  wait  for  the 
effects  of  any  such  preparatory  measures,  or  volunta- 
ry developements.  They  forcibly  broke  over  its  lof- 
ty boughs,  and  endeavored  to  straighten  its  crocked 
joints  by  violence;  they  tortured  it  into  symmetry  in 
vain,  and  shed  its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  scattered  branches. 

"No  representative]egifi\ature can  ever  be  respecton 
ble  or  secure^  unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  form  the  ftatural  uristoeracy 
of  the  country,  and  are  able  as  individuals,  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants.  Unless  the  power  and  weight  and 
authority  of  the  assemklyy  be  really  m&de  up  of  .the 
power  and  weight  and  authority  of  tlie  individuals 
who  compose  it,  thefaciitiom  dignity  they  may  derive 
from  their  situation  can  never  be  of  long  endurance, , 
and  the  dangerous  power  with  which  they  may  be 
invested,  will  become  the  subject  of  contention  among 
the  lections  of  the  metropolis,  and  be  employed  for 
any  purpose  but  the  general  good  of  the  community^ 
In  England  J  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the 
individuals  who  by  birth,  by  fortufie,  or  by  talents, 
possess  singly  the  greatest  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  people.  The  most  certain  and  the  most  perma- 
nent influence  is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches,  and  these 
are  the  qualifications  accordingly  which  return  the 
greatest  number  of  members.  Men  submit  to  be 
governed  by  the  united  will  of  those,  to  whose  will 
as  individuals,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  pre- 
Tiously  accustomed  to  submit  themselves,  and  aa 
act  of  parliament  is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  fwi  be- 
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cause  the  people  are  impre^ad  with  a  < 
TeneratioD  &r  an  institution  called  a  parliament,  but 
because  it  has  been  passed  by  the  authority  of  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and 
by  whose  influence  as  individuaU  the  same  measupeS' 
might  have  been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Scarcely  any  neitv  power  therefore  is  ac" 
quired  by  the  combination  of  these  persons  into  a 
legislature,  they  carry  each  their  share  of  influence 
and  authority  into  the  Senate  along  with  them,  and. 
it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  together,  that  the  in- 
fluence  and  authority  of  the  Senate  itself  is  made 
up.  From  mch  a  Senate  their  power  never  can  be 
wrested,  and  it  would  not  even  attach  to  tiiose  who 
might  succeed  in  supplanting  them  in  the  legislature 
by  violence  or  intrigue,  or  by  any  other  means  than 
those  by  which  they  themselves  had  originally  se^ 
cured  their  nomination.  In  such  a  state  of  represent 
tation,  the  influence  of  the  representatives  is  not 
borrowed  from  their  office^  but  the  influence  of 
the  office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal 
to  its  members;  and  parliament  is  only  regarded 
as  the  great  depository  of  all  the  authority,  which 
formerly  existed  in  a  scattered  state  among  it» 
members.  This  authority  belonging  to  the  men^  and 
not  to  their  places^  can  neither  be  lost  by  them  if  tiiey 
are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found  by  those  wha 
may  supplant  them.  The  long  parliament,  after  it 
was  pui^ed  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assemblies 
that  met  under  that  name  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  held  the  place  and  enjoyed  all  the/orm  of 
power  which  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors,  but 
as  they  no  longer  contained  those  individuals^  who 
were  able  to  sway  and  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  they  were  without  respect  or  air- 
thority,  and  ypeedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  public 
derision  and  contempt, 

"As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature #jlii# 
constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  inalienable  on  the- 
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4me  hand,  so  on  the  other  the  moderaticn  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  gaaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  this  authority  i$i  founded.  Every  in- 
dividual being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  own 
influence  is  liicely  to  reach  among  his  constituents 
and  dependents,  is  anxious  that  the  mandates  of  the 
Jbody  should  never  pass  beyond  that  limit,  within 
which  obedience  may  be  easily  secured.  He  will 
not  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own  power,  by  any  attempt 
to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature,  and  feeling  at  every 
-step  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  people,  tl^ 
whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  r^ard  to  tiieir 
opinions  and  prejudices,  9Lnd  can  never  do  any  thing 
very  injurious  or  very  distasteful  to  the  majority. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with  which 
they  are  invested,  they  are  in  &ct  eofwibstantuUed 
with  the  people  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate.  They 
do  not  sit  loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior 
animals,  nor  speculate ^  nor  project  experiments  upon 
their  welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  substance. 
They  are  the  natural  organs  of  a  great  living  body, 
and  are  not  only  warned  by  their  own  feelings  of  any 
injury  which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it, 
but  would  become  incapable  of  performing  their  fimc- 
tions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  &r  in  debilitating  the 
general  system. 

Such  is  the  just  conception  of  ^ifree  representa- 
tive legislature.  Neither  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any  other  nation 
ever  realized  it  in  all  its  perfection,  but  it  is  in  their 
apprommation  to  such  a  standard  that  their  excel- 
lence and  utility  will  be  found  to  consist,  and  where 
the  conditions  above  enumerated  are  absolutely 
wanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  representative 
legislature  will  only  be  a  step  to  the  most  frightftil 
disorders.  Where  it  has  grown  up  in  a  country  in 
which  personal  liberty  and  property  are  secure,  it 
naturally  assumes  that  form  which  is  most  ikvorable 
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to  its  beneficial  influence,  and  has  a  tendency  to  per^ 
petual  improvement,  and  to  the  constant  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  whole  society.    The  difler- 
enee  between  a  free  and  a  tyrannical  government,  con- 
sists  entirely  in  the  diftierent  proportions  of  tlie  peo- 
ple that  are  influenced  by  their  opinion  or  snbjugated 
hy  force.     In  a  lai^e  society,  opinions  can  be  reuni- 
ted only  by  means  of  representation,  and  the  natural 
tepresentative  is  the  individual  whose  example  and 
authority  can  influence  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  delegated.    This 
IS  the  natural  aristocrat/  of  a  civilized  nation,  and  its 
leorislature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  w^ho  answer  to  thattles- 
cription.     The  whole  people  are  governed  by  tlie 
laws,  exactly  as  each  clan  or  district  of  them  would 
have  been  by  the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  elective 
and  unarmed  chieftain,  and  the  law-givers  are  not 
only  secure  of  their  places  while  they  can  maintain 
their  influence  over  the  people,  but  are  withheld  from 
any  rash  or  injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness 
and  feelings  of  their  dependance  on  this  voluntary 
deference  and  submission.     In  fine,  the  most  perfect 
representative  legislature  is  that  which  reunites  in 
itself  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  effective  arista^ 
cracjf  of  the  country,  i.  e.  of  those  individuals  who 
actually  sway  the  opinions  of  the  people  by  means 
of  their  birth,  wealth,  talents  or  popular  qualities. 
In  this  way  the  nation  is  ultimately  governed  by  the 
same  individuals,  who  in  their  separate  capacities 
could  have  directed  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 
majority,  and  this  is  the  tyiily  way  in  which  the  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  the  people  can  be  practically  re- 
presented.    Now  upon  this  footing  alone,  as  rank, 
fortune,  and  official  situation  are  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means,  by  which  men  are  enabled 
individually  to  influence  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
ftose  around  them,  it  follows  that  those  qualifica- 
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tions  ought  to  have  their  due  share  in  returning  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  government  can^ 
not  &tkerwise  be  either  stable  or  respectable.  The  real 
power  of  every  country  is  vested  in  its  effective  aris^ 
totracy,  and  that  country  is  the  happiest,  m  which  the 
aristocracy,  is  most  numerous  and  most  diversitied  as 
to  the  sources  of  its  influence;  that  government  the 
most  suitable,  secure,  and  beneficial,  which  is  exer- 
cised most  directly  by  the  mediation  of  this  aristoc- 
racy. In  a  country  where  rank,  wealth,  and  office, 
constitute  the  chief  sources  of  influence  over  indi- 
viduals, it  is  proper  that  rank,  wealth,  and  office 
should  make  the  greatest  nunAer  of  its  legislators. 

**  The  great  use  of  a  Parliament  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  it  performs  this  function  chiefly  by  the  frequen- 
cy, freedom,  and  publicity  of  its  debates  and  discus-* 
sions ;  by  means  of  which  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple is  perpetually  called  to  their  public  rights  and  in- 
terests, their  intelligence  is  sharpened,  and  their 
spirit  exercised  and  excited.  It  is  on  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  themselves  that  their  liberties 
must  always  ultimately  depend.  The  only  substian- 
tial  and  operative  check  to  the  usurpations  of  rulers 
is  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resistanceof  the  people, 
and  their  conviction  that  they  will  detect  the  ^rst 
movements  towards  oppression,  and  combine  to  repel 
and  resent  them.  Now  if  there  be  a  Parliament, 
however  chosen,  and  however  constituted,  which 
contains  a  sufficient  number  and  a  sufficient  variety  of 
persons,  to  make  it  certain  that  every  class  and  every 
party  in  the  country  will  there  have  an  advocate  and 
expounder  of  its  views  and  sentiments ;  and  if  that 
Parliament  meet  often,  and  have  practically  M\  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  make  its  discussions  public,  free- 
dom never  can  he  extinguished,  nor  the  rights  of  the 
people  materially  invaded.    The  arguments  used  by 
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the  legislature  will  be  canvassed  atid  agitated  ia 
every  corner  of  the  country,  their  freedom  of  speech 
will  secure  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thinking 
throughout  the  whole  community.  The  understand- 
ings of  the  people  will  be  habitually  directed  towards 
their  political  rights  and  interests,  and  a  vigilant  and 
jealous  observation  will  be  practised  by  a  thousand 
eyes,  and  inculcated  by  ten  thousand  tongues,  wheki- 
ever  the  proceedings  of  government  give  alarm  to 
their  patrons  and  watchmen  in  the  Legislature. 
Otlier  checks  and  devices  may  indeed  be  pf  advatt-* 
tage,  to  render  the  control  and  pressure  of  this  great 
principle  of  popular  resistance  mcN^  equable  and 
manageable,  and  to  make  it  operate  earlier  and 
mnoother  in  r^ulating  and  repressing  those  move^ 
ments  by  which  liberty  might  be  endangered ;  but 
the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  secure  to  this  regu- 
lator sufficient  power  and  efficacy,  to  keep  alive  that 
spirit  and  that  intelligence  in  the  people  on  which 
their  resistance  must  be  founded,  and  a  Parliament 
possessing  the  qualifications  just  specified  is  of  itself 
^pdte  adequate  to  this  effisct. 

'*  Now.  can  it  be  denied  that  in  fact  the  EngUsk 
Parliament^  as  it  is  now  constituted,  does  actually 
possess  the  requisites  just  specified,  and  €lo€s  actuaify 
perform  the  functions  on  which  its  substantial  value 
depends  ?  The  House  of  Commons  unquestionably 
contains  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  persons 
to  represent  aU  the  different  opinions,  and  maintain 
4iU  the  different  views  of  policy  which  -exist  in  the 
t;ountry  at  large.  There  is  no  sentiment  so  demo* 
cratical,  no  accusation  so  uncourtly,  no  interest  so 
local,  but  it  finds  there  a  voice  to  support  and  assist 
it  Their  discussions  are  sufficiently  fi:-ee  and  ire* 
^uent;  they  are  made  sufficiently  public,  and  excite 
a  sufficient  share  of  general  attention  and  interest. 
While  this  is  the  case,  the  British  are  in  no  danger 
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of  losing  their  liberties,  which  indeed  do  not  depend 
on  the  good  befaanour  of  that  House,  or  of  any  oth»^ 
assembly,  but  on  the  spirit  and  inteUigeMe  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  Parliament  discharges  its 
main  function  when  it  contributes  by  the  freedom, 
and  authority,  and  publicity  of  its  discussions  to  ex- 
cite this  spirit,  and  to  exercise  that  intelligence. 

2d.  "  Placemen^  although  excluded  from  Parliament, 
would  still  exist;  and  as  they  would  still  possess  the 
highest  rank,  dignity,  and  emolument  in  the  nation^ 
their  situation  would  still  be  the  great  object  both  of 
generous  and  of  sordid  ambition.  To  say  that  Par- 
liament would  have  no  concern  with  them,  and  that 
the  king  might  change  or  appoint  them  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensation  in  the  legislature,  is  mere  ra* 
▼ing  or  drivelling.  Parliament,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
would  be  bound  to  take  a  concern  in  all  such  nomi^ 
nations;  and  would  be  still  more  sure  to  take  such  a 
concern  from  motives  of  interest,  party,  or  attach^ 
ment.  It  would  be  bound  upon  some  occasions,  and 
entitled  upon  all,  to  vote  thanks  to  the  retiring  mi- 
nisters, and  to  declare  that  they  were  enemies  to  the 
eountry  who  had  advised  his  majesty  to  displace 
them ;  nay,  they  might  petition  against  any  one  ap* 
pointment,  and  might  with-hold  the  supplies  till  their 
petition  was  granted.  They  would  therefore  have 
the  means  of  interfering  in  every  such  appointment, 
and  in  every  act  of  the  government,  just  as  effectually 
as  at  present;  and  they  would  have  exactly  the  same 
inducements.  Though  placemen  were  not  members 
of  Parliament,  members  of  Parliament  might  still  be 
transmuted  into  placemen;  and  if  Parliament  had 
the  same  power  to  embarrass  and  control  the  execu- 
tive as  now,  there  would  be  just  the  same  competition  . 
ft >r  such  appointments  among  the  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  only  difference  would  be,  that  the  con- 
test would  be  conducted  chiefly  by  underlififfs  and 
deputies,   whom  each  set  of  ministers  would  leave 
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successively  to  fight  their  battles,  H^hen  they  tbein^ 
selves  took  their  tlight  to  the  higher  regions  of  office. 
Ambitious  men  would  then  tight  for  their  places  by 
tureUngs  of  an  inferior  order;  and  the  ambition  which 
turn  bnngs  the  loftiest  taients  of  the  country  into  open 
competition  in  that  public  assembly,;  would  conhne 
them. in  a  great  degree  to  the  more  dangerous  and 
uncontrollable  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  and  leave  the 
legislature  to  a  secondary  and  more  ignoble  breed  of 
combatants,  who  would  struggle  for  their  respective 
chieftains  in  that  degraded  arena. 

Zd.  *'  Anxious  as  we  are  to  cut  off  all  that  expense 
which  is  likely  to  minister  to  c*orruption,  we  are  by 
no  means  partial  to  that  sordid  and  illiberal  economy 
which  would  grudge  its  gorgeousness  and  splendor 
to  majesty,  or  even  its  trappings  to  vanity;  which 
would  mete  out  a  meagre  subsistence  to  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  servants  of  the  country,  and  calcu- 
late the  value  of  the  bodily  and  mental  labor  for 
which  every  salary  was  to  be  an  equivalent.  In  a 
rich  and  luxurious  society,  a  certain  profuse  and 
ostentatious  expense  is  an  indispensable  part  of  offi- 
cial greatness.  The  means  of  supporting  such  ex- 
pense, therefore,  is  always  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  ambition;  and  the  high 
functions  of  the  state  to  Mhich  that  ambition,  the 
mother  and  the  sister  of  all  great  talent  and  energy, 
should  always  be  directed,  would  be  deserted  and 
left  as  a  roosting-place  for  minds  of  a  tveaker  wing; 
if  they  were  not  associated  with  such  emoluments  as 
to  maintain  their  possessor  in  the  place  to  which  his 
office  had  exalted  him.  Two  great  evils,  therefore, 
would  result  from  such  unwise  parsimontf .  The  most 
important  offices  in  the  state  would  be  tilled  with  per- 
sons of  inferior  talents;  and  those  who  were  gifted 
with  genius,  despising  the  low  andbaiTen  eminences 
which  bounded  their  legal  pretensions,  would  be  apt 
to  invade  an  order  qf  things  which  might  seem  to  witii- 
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*hold  them  Irom  their  rights,  and ' 
disturbing  the  govenitnent,  wh 
made  iDstrumental  to  itij  euppun.  ii  uiese  princi- 
ples be  Dot  admitted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  Thomas  Paine,  that  adiscreet,  able-bodied  man, 
equal  to  perfonu  all  the  functions  of  royalty,  may  at 
any  time  be  ^tfor  .£BOO  a  year;  or  to  deny  to  some 
.later  writers,  that  the  emoluments  of  commanders  ia 
chief,  governors,  aud  ambassadors,  are  far  more  thaa 
thejustrewardof  their  labor.  We  would  tn<rease  the 
emoluments  of  almost  all  the  great  offices  of  State, 
andof  all  those  public  situations  to  which  it  is  for  the 
common  benefit  thzt  ambitioft  should  invite  o^iTt/y. 
These  have  not  been  raised  at  ^1  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  expense  of  living  and  the  decent  luxury  of 
the  higher  orders  has  increased ;  and  are  many  of 
them  Jar  below  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
their  possessors  to  live,  as  those  live  with  whom  titej 
are  necessarily  associated.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
the  work  can  be  got  done  for  less  money.  It  will  not 
be  so  well  done,  it  wilt  not  be  done  with  the  same  ef- 
fect and  authority;  and  no  sq/e occupation  will  be  left 
for  those  who  could  do  it  incomparably  better  than 
any  less  aspiring  competitor.  It  is  vain  too,  and 
worse  than  vain,  to  say  that  if  the  emoluments  of 
high  office  be  made  considerable,  men  will  seek  such 
situations  from  abase  loveofsuch  emoluments.  Men 
who  could  be  actuated  by  sucA  motives  would  have 
no  chance  in  the  competition  with  those  who  were  in- 
spired with  a  more  lotly  ambition ;  but  it  is  a  vulgar 
and  a  grossgrror  to  suppose,  that  men  in  general  seek 
for  high  office  and  political  power  fi-om  any  sort  of 
regard  to  the  pitiful  emoluments  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended. This  is  the  passion  of  trnderliugs  only,  and 
the  imputation  which  they  jtistty  seek  to  festen  on 
each  other;  but  it  never  can  attach  to  the  masters  of 
i/te  State,  nor  to  any  who  aspire  to  he  ranked  among 
itN  masters.  There  are  loans,  and  contracts,  andig- 
•      48 
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noWe  einfciires  for  the  lovers  of  wealth;  \mt  pawer^ 
aod  canscqtt€H€€,  and  distinction^  mrc  the  anig  objects 
of 'tbMe  whose  relish  is  for  distioction  and  pow»." 

The  coRsideratioD  of  the  real,  uUimaie  views  of  the 
two  political  parties  in  Britain,  respecting  their  own 
country,  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  in  the  «• 
cent  declarations  of  their  two  greatest  living  leaders. 
And  these  dedaratiotis  ane  the  more  readily  cited, 
because  they  not  only  contain  the  most  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  but  are  in  themselves  modds  of 
splendid  eloquence.  The  illastrioos  champion  of 
the  Pitt-policy  expresses  himself  on  the  power  of 
Britain  to  repel  all  assaults,  and  to  maintain  iier  na- 
tional dignity  and  dominion  unimpaired,  in  a  strain 
cxf  animated  and  noble  oratory,  which  has  been  sel- 
dom equalled,  and  never  surpa&ed  in  all  the  ages  of 
eloquence,  ancient  and  modern. 

**  We  have  all  along  been  conceding  that  the  ex- 
periment of  war  with  France  has  fail^.  It  is  time 
however  to  remark,  that  this  concession  is  restricted 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  aggratidizement  of  France, 
by  which  we  mean  the  actual  extension  erf  French 
territory  and  authority.  In  that  respect  undoubted- 
ly the  feilure  has  been  most  portentous,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  mankind  bitter  indeed.  Amidst  the 
successive  assaults  which  have  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  revolutionary  power,  it  has  still  appeared 
like  the  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  which  instead  of  being  extinguished  by 
the  waves,  converts  them  into  blood.  No  sagacity- 
has  hitiierto  availed  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
strong  mau's  strength.  Cords  and  manacles  have  been 
repeatedly  prepared  for  him,  and  he  has  slumbered 
while  they  were  binding  on,  only  to  rend  them  into 
shreds  with  his  waking  fury.  T^  experiment  there- 
fore has  thus  far  failed ;  and  its  failure  has  been  sig- 
nalised by  the  distress  of  nations,  and  the  subversion 
%[  Hie  social  system.     PMic  LaWy  the  personiiica- 
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tkffi  of BfttersJ  justice,. whkbU  was-iheglw 
tta  wisdom  tobave  called  upiroin-the  recea 
k  bad  liua  buried  during  tbe  darknei^s  of  ft 
bafiuBfc,  aeeui(«  fast  relap»ii^  iiato  die  »lee| 
Tlie  bakmce  oj  ^oy^er,  wbich,  liJte  tbu  balai 
Zodiac^  waK  the  briliieual.  rreatioo  of  tlie8<e  In 
proves  to  be  like  that,  a  aiere  aonentlCy,  tl 
fttl  tigmeitf  of  ptulosopher^  and  dastitute 
ioftueuce  oq  tlie  fortuoeiit'  of  laaokind.  Ot 
view  of  tbki  widely-extepided  desolation^  it 
Biost  appear  as  if  England,,  the  single  supvi 
wreck,  bad  been  spared  ouly  to  tell,  the  ti 
Tery  mentiua  howcTcr  of  thai  nnuie  may  s 
our  reeollectioa  how  much  is  !>aved.  The 
nay  so  expresH  it,  sfeilL  tloats.  upoa  tbe  watt 
experimeDt  has  ia  thi»  respect  succeeded 
■neaflure.  It  will  be  remeinbeL-ed  tliat  on 
of  the  onginal  objects  of  die  war  agajnet  Fi 
tbe  security  of  Kogland ;  btit  the  fact  is,  tlu 
beee  oaore  thaa  preHevve<],  she  has  triunif 
io6ueDce  and  in  l^me,  Hhe  perhups  occu|] 
^esent  motueat  a  more  exulled  KittiaUou  th 
foroier  peviod.  She  has  badJed  the  enetu^ 
eflbrt  against  her  native  eoaats;  while  at 
time,  Mhe  ha^i  trodden  out  the  touio  of  douu 
tion  which  he  had  laid  within  b«r  bosonk  ' 
deed  he  has  collected  himself  to  assail,  the, 
del  of  her  power,  and  tlirice;  by  the  detei 
and  stem  preparedneKsof  her  attitude  atoa 
scared  him  from  his  purpose..  Her/i'nana'i 
ces  have  only  been  rooted  by  the  stonns  wh 
intended  to  overthrow  them.  She  is  ranipij 
about  with  the  fleets  that  she  ha^  won  v  a 
bulwark  which  the  niarititne  exertions  of  I 
Dents  have  erected  against  her,  has  only  add 
enchasing  to  her  mural  crown.  The  vast  i 
cOHUDUoication  which  the  destroyer  attemp 
tablieb  with  the  iHast;  the  bridg;^  by  whicli 
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ed  over,  not  the  Hellespont,  but  the  Mediterranean^ 
she  has  dauhed  to  atoms.  But  the  most  striking  part 
of  this  sublime  exhibition,  consists  in  her  damesUc 
prosperity  and  her  commercial  vigor ;  when  these  are 
riewed  on  the  dark  ground  of  the  wars  which  she  is 
compelled  to   wage.     At  home  all  is   calm;  and 
abroad  she  drives  an  extent  of  commerce  which  no 
other  nation  has  ever  attained ;  even  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  most  profound  tranquillity.     Unlike  the 
gCMldess  of  old,  she  has  wielded  her  weapons  of  ceies«- 
tial  proof  without  once  unclasping  her  gslrment  of 
peace;  (Iliad  • )  and  amidst  violence  and  tumult  she 
has  displayed   uninjured,  a  robe   whose  richness 
would  have  shamed  the  woof  of  Ormus,  and  the  pur- 
ple of  Tyre.     It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
magnificent  spectacle,  without  paying  a  tribute  of 
]*espect  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  M hosier^  under 
whose  auspices  so  much  was  accomplished.     The 
colonial  strength  of  old  France,  the  navies  of  three 
nations,  the  resources  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria ;  these 
were  the  engines  by  which  the  adversary  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  British  Empire.    These  were  the 
arms  which  Mr.  Pitt  wrested  from  his  grasp;  and 
these,  conqueror  as  that  adversary  was,  Mr.  Pitt 
might  have  inscribed  to  the  Providence  under  who^ 
protection  he  won  them ; 

"  ^neas  haec  de  Danais  victoribus  arma." 

The  following  manly  and  nervous  sentiments 
clothed  in  impassioned  and  magnificent  diction,  are 
from  the  pen  of  a  great  leader  of  that  party  which 
professes  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  policy  marked 
out,  and  acted  upon  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  British 
blood  flows  in  every  line. 

''  In  the  person  of  Buonaparte  the  success  of  un- 
principled power  is  strongly  exemplified.  Yet  we 
are  far  from  measuring  the  amount  of  that  power,  by 
the  extent  of  the  superficies  over  which  his  authority 
is  felt.    The  minds  of  men  are  not  bowed  to  the  yoke. 
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The  elements  o(  resistance  are  not  extinguished.  From 
the  loss  of  civil  occupations,  a  military  spirit  is  last 
spreading  itself  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  very  cloud  which  blackens  all  our  horizon,  we 
may  see  the  bow  which  is  set  for  a  token  that  the 
tempest  will  not  be  for  ever.  Whether  or  not  this 
generation  will  live  to  see  the  troubled  waters  sub- 
side, and  the  ancient  land^marks  of  the  world  reap* 
pear  above  the  ilood,  is  indeed  more  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. But  whatever  be  the  destined  means  of 
our  deliverance,  we  think  we  may  say  with  certainty, 
that  it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of 
'  sovereigns,  and  that  if  England  is  to  have  her  due 
and  proper  share  in  this  great  redemption,  it  must  be 
by  persevering  in  her  ancient  maxims  of  just  and  ho- 
norable policy,  and  by  exhibiting  an  invariable  con- 
trast to  the  violence  and  selfishness  of  her  enemy. 
It  is  plain  that  the  abuses  of  the  governments  of  con- 
tinental £urope  have  destroyed  them.  The  States 
which  France  has  over-run  cannot  continue  in  their 
former  weakness.  To  the  decrepitude  which  bent 
them  down  before  her,  must  succeed  a  period  of  vigor, 
which  after  making  them  useful  as  her  coadjutors, 
will  hereafter  render  them  turbulent  and  formidable. 
The  evils  of  the  changes  which  she  has  made  in  their 
government  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  territory, 
the  incalculable  mischiefe  of  the  military  spirit  which 
she  is  difiusing,  will  at  a  future  season  be  alleviated 
by  the  means  which  they  will  afford  of  resisting  her 
oppressions.  Should  any  disaster  befall  her  present 
ruler,  or  when  he  yields  to  the  course  of  nature,  it 
requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  the  strong 
government  and  improved  system  of  administration 
which  he  has  established  in  his  tributary  kingdoms, 
^11  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier  round  France,  on 
whatever  heads  his  many  crowns  may  fall.  Then 
will  JEngland  be  enabled  to  resume  her  place  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  to  count  among  her  natural  allies 
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«&  Aose  Mitions  which  France  shaH  for  a  seaemi 
hoMe  been  holding  io  thraldom,  and  to  eBftabli»h  bet 
coanections  with  a  set  of  able  and  vigorous  dyoafititts^ 
instead  of  so  many  woru'^mt  governuiente,  mmtie»  of 
feeblenes8aBdabu»e,  whose  friendship  has  been  hith* 
erta  known  to  her  only  by  its  Yexations  and  its  costs. 
When  the  tempest  has  OYerturned  the  venerable  but 
inwardly  decayed  trees  of  an  ancient  forest,  two  re- 
sults may  be  anticipated  from  the  visitation.    Tbe 
space  wbere  they  stood  may  be  covered  for  ages  with 
a  kiothsome  and  unprohtable  morass,  or  a  new  woocl 
may  arise  from  the  fertilized  soil,  more  graceftiHy 
disposed  and  more  finuly  rooted,  less  glotmiy  aed 
unhealthful,  and  less  entangled  with  the  base  under* 
growth  of  creepers  and  brambles.     We  look  confi- 
dently for  the  iasi  of  these  events,  and  trust  that  in- 
stead  of  trying  any  more  to  lift  those  dead  and 
fallen  trunks,  or  to  prop  those  which  are  abready  tot- 
tering in  the  blast,  Englmul  will  reserve  Arr  exertions 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  new  shoots  by  which  tiiey 
must  soon  be  refdaced,  and  to  train  the  rising  grove 
to  flourish  in  the  sun  and  bid  defiance  to  tbe  storm.^ 
Tbe  discussion  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  evil  of 
political  parties  existing  in  a  country,  is  kept  up  m 
these  United  States  with  great  ingenuity  and  perse* 
verance  by  the  advocates  on  both  sides  of  tbe  ques- 
tion.    One  class  of  politicians,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Fis/ier  Ames^  of  illustrious  memory,  contends 
that  the  clashings  of  party  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  for  if  there  were  no 
party  in  opposition  to  the  existing  govemmient,  that 
government,  unwatched  and  unchecked,  would  soom 
degenerate  into  unmitigated  despotism,  by  the  neas^ 
mry  tendency  which  all  men  in  power  feel  to  contin*^ 
iially  augment  their  authority.     In  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannic countries,  no  contention  of  parties  animates 
the  people ;  there  all  is  the  calm,  the  silent  torpor  of 
anguish  and  despair;  the  despot  commaads  and  the 
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slave -obeys  ^  the  monarch  frowns  and  fa 
cbe.  All  anaiegy  is  supposed  to  confir 
trine.  The  state  of  ttie  natmal  world, « 
fldote  qoiesoenoe  and  requiring  comtin 
points  outtfae  necessity  of  frequent  qcA\ 
moral  world.  From  the  slumber  of  t 
lake  are  exhaled  ttie  steams  of  pestilenci 
but  the  uBwearied  agitation  of  the  ooei 
fte  incessant  turbulence  of  the  billow; 
serve  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  from 
aod  decay.  "  VVfaere"tiiepe  is  no  liberty,' 
Ames,  "  there  is  no  party.  Turkey  ex 
mal-contents  than  any  free  state  in  the  w< 
the  people  have  no  power,  they  neither 
2xe  anxious  about  its  use.  The  spirit  < 
beocHoes  twpid  for  want  of  employmei 
itself  to  rest.  The  people  sleep  soun 
chains,  and  do  not  even  dream  of  their  we 
lose  their  turbulence  with  tJieir  en«^, 
88  tractable  as  any  other  tame  aniroa 
heart  is  base  and  slavish,  which  would  m 
ly,  rather  than  submit:  to  such  a  conditio 
ty  with  all  itH  parties  and  agitations  is  | 
fte  torpor  of  slavery.  Who  would  not  pn 
republics  of  ancient  Greece,  where  libei 
vailed  in  its  excess,  its  delirium,  ter 
charms,  and  glistening  to  the  last  with 
the  fire  that  consumed  it,  to  the  dozic 
modem  Greece,  where  the  degraded  wi 
suffered  until  they  merit  scorn." 

Another  order  of  Statesmen,  the  van 
led  by  the  venerable  Washington, and  the  uunuiuiieu, 
iainiitahle  Hamilton,  deprecates  the  prevalence  of 
political  parties  as  injurious  to  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  the  community.  In  General  Washington's 
valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  these  words;  "There  is  an  opinion  that 
parties  in  free  countries   are    useful  checks  upoa 
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the  administration  of  the  government,  ano  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This  within  certain 
limits  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  amour 
archical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  an  eye  of  in- 
dulgence, if  not  of  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purefy  elective^  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendencv  it  is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  fcr  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess, 
the  effort  aught  to  be  by  the  force  of  public  opinioa 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched^ 
it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  from 
bursting  into  a  tiame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume.'* 

That  the  admonitions  and  precautions  contained 
in  this  very  profound  and  comprehensive  state  paper, 
are  just  and  salutary,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  is 
abnolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the  very  general  and 
powerful  influence  of  party-spirit  in  every  popular  and 
free  government,  owing  to  the  necessary  and  natural 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  few  that  can  think,  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  and  folly  in  the  many  that  are 
led,  and  the  continual  clashings  of  the  diilerent  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interests  of  all,  which  ever 
must  and  will  have  vent  in  opposition,  clamor,  vio^ 
lence,  and  faction,  when  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  disgrace.  In  all  free  governments 
party  is  a  necessary  engine  of  good,  as  well  as  a  fre- 
quent instrument  of  evil.  Neutrality  in  politics  can- 
7Wt  be  safely  allowed,  hidiff'erenve  about  political 
matters  is  asellish,  cowardly  insensibility,  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  was  enacted  by  the  laws  of  Solon^ 
that  no  citizen  of  Athens  should  be  neutral  in  po- 
litics, the  sage  legislator  wisely  concluding  that  he 
must  be  a  bad  citizen  who  did  not  interest  himself  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  For  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  state  of  parties  in  Britain  an<l 
in  these  United  States,  see  ^^  Hmts^' pp.  563-575. 
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But  thejirmest  grcnind  of  con  viction,  that  Britain  will 
tiltimately  triumpb  in  her  present  contest  with  France, 
is  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  pure,  rejarmed 
C^ri^^iamT!^  throughout  the  whole  of  her  dominions; 
in  all  her  sects  and  denominations,  both  nationally  es^ 
tablished  and  dissenting.  This  may  be  considered  as 
an  auspicious  pledge,  that  Divine  Providence  will  en- 
able her  piety,  wisdom,  and  valor,  finally  to  beat  down 
all  the  aggressions  and  resistance  of  her  formidable 
foe.  As  God  generally  brings  about  the  execution 
of  his  own  great  purposes  on  earth  by  the  interven- 
tion of  ^ecotn/af;^  means f  we  may  expect  the  final  coer- 
cion of  the  over-grown  power  of  France  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  judicious 
and  heroic  exertions  of  England,  in  the  cause  of  all 
social  virtue  and  happiness,  against  the  destroyer  of 
every  hope  of  man.  By  spreading  the  light  of  the 
gospel  over  the  east  and  west,  and  upon  the  African 
continent,  Britain  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blessings  of  cmYiza^iVm  into  vast  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  which  have  been  hitherto  benight- 
ed in  the  thickest  darkness  of  barbarity,  ignorance, 
and  superstition.  She  has  also,  by  the  extension  of 
Christianity  over  her  own  more  immediate  Insular 
territory,  exalted,  adorned,  and  strengthened  all  the 
bulwarks  of  her  civil  polity,  by  erecting  a  purer  and 
a  higher  standard  of  moral  obligation,  by  quickening 
industry  in  all  its  branches,  and  by  pouring  the  light 
of  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  more  ample  stream  over 
the  minds  of  her  peopte. 

Pure  and  unsophisticated  religion  exalts  a  nation, 
draws  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  it,  inci]^ases 
all  the  products  and  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  renders 
a  people  irresistibly  powerful  in  war  against  all  for- 
eign enemies.  At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  seamen 
-who,  on  board  Lord  INelson's  own  ship,  displayed 
the  most  signal  instances  of  cool  and  detennined  in- 
trepidity, were  a  little  knot  of  religious  sailors,  whom 
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the  admiral  would  never  sufferto  be  disturbed  in'^i? 
devotions,  allying—"  that  for  punctual  and  skilful 
discharge  of  duty,  and  for  terrible  courage  in  fighting 
the  enemy,  these  honest  tars  had  not  their  equals  in 
the  whole  British  navy,"      In  the  Life  of  Nelson 
by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  M'Arthur,  Vol.  2d.  pp.  83— 
87,   a  very  strong  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
religious  decorum  of  the  British  and  the  impiety  of 
the  French,  immediately  after  the  Battle  irfthe  Nile. 
By  examining  the"  NavcU  Chromcle,"'  for  June  1808^ 
we  may  find  that  within  the  last  twOTty  years,  the 
religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  British  seamen  have 
been  greatly  improved ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that 
during  that  period,  their  victories  on  the  ocean  have 
surpassed  in  splendor  and  heroism  all  the  maritime 
exploits  of  preceding  ages.     Britain  as  a  nation  al- 
ways manifests  her  high  sense  of  religion;  witness 
her  general  fasts,  and  her  uniform  appeals  to  and 
dependence  upon  Divine  Providence  in  all  her  State* 
papers  and  official  proclamations.  Whenever  she  has 
displayed  a  spirit  of  national  piety,  she  has  uniformly 
flourished  at  home  and  triumphed  abroad;  and  those 
seasons  of  her  history  have  invariably  been  the  most 
calamitous,  which  have  been  marked  by  a  depar* 
ture  from  her  accustomed  spirit  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality.   Witness  how  terrible  she  was  to  all  her  foes 
during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  a  great  portion  of 
her  people  were  seriously  inclined,  and  how  soon  she 
bowed  her  head, unto  the  dus^  after  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond had  introduced  the  foul  aiid  feculent  tide  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  its  inseparable  concomitants,  profligacy  and 
iniq\|ity,  into  every  comer  of  the  land ;  then  the  people ' 
were  quickly  dispirited  and  despised,  and  the^orerw- 
me»f  itself  wasa/iir€/en§^/>ew«oner  of  the  French  King. 
For  a  full  exposition  of  the  base  subserviency  of 
Charles  and  James  the  Second  to  the  Cabinet  of 
France,  see  "  The  works  of  Louis  X/F,"  &c.  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1806.     "  A  History  of  the  embf 
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fart  of  the  Reign  of  James  fhe  Second,'^  &c.  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.  London,  1808; 
.and  *^  Observations  on  the  Historical  work  oj  the  late 
JRight  Hon.  Charles  James  Foa:,*  &e.  by  the  Right 
Jlon.  George  Rose.  London,  1809.  In  these 
work$»  may  be  seen  the  secret  treaties  between  the 
JBnglish  and  French  Courts,  and  the  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  hi^  imposing  national  charac- 
ter of  £ngland,  while  under  Cromwell  she  kept  aU 
Europe  in  awe,  and  her  base,  d^raded  condition, 
when  under  Charles  and  James  she  was  in  fact  a 
vassfd-province  of  France. 

It  has  been  long  and  is  now  the  prevailing  fashion 
tjo  represent  the  religion  of  the  puritans^  (who  knew 
well  how  to  make  their  enemies  by  sea  afui  land  respect 
their  prowei^,)  as  entirely  consisting  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  But  the  extent  of  hypocrisy  must  always 
be  regulated  by  that  of  trve  religion.  If  religion  had 
not  been  generally  spread  over  the  community,  there 
could  have  been  fio  effectual  demand  for  extensive 
hypocrisy,  which  in  itself  is  never  any  thing  more 
than  the  homage  of  vice  to  virtue.  If  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  not  highly  valued  religion,  it  could 
never  have  been  worth  the  while  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  those  days  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 
affect  to  be  pious,  in  order  to  become  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  If  the  statesmen  of  the /ire* 
sent  day,  in  Europe  and  in  America,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  conceal  their  utter  disregard  for  all  se- 
riousness and  religion,  but  can  aboard  to  avow  their 
impious  tenets  of  speculative  and  practical  infidelity, 
it  only  proves  that  there  is  too  little  religion  in  their 
respective  communities  to  compel  them  to  wear  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
that  piety  which  is  very  generally  diffused.  In  a 
word,  it  only  proves  that  the  host  of  infidels  are  now 
become  more  numerous  and  more  daring  in  Chris- 
tendom than  they  were  in  some  former  ages. 
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Is  it  said  that  religion  will  ensure  the  protectioQ 
and  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  upon  Britain? 
Nay,  butitAci^ensured  thisblessingand  this  protection. 
To  what  oU^r  cause  than  the  signal  blessing  of  Al* 
mighty  God  can  the  ingenuity  of  man  attribute  it, 
that  Britain  has  stood  erect  and  lofty ;  has  enl^i^ed 
the  borders  of  her  dominions ;  has  increased  in 
wealth,  industry,  and  power  beyond  all  example; 
has  excelled  in  intelligence,  piety,  morals,  valor,  ci- 
vilization, knowledge,  in  every  nobler  virtue  and 
every  polished  grace:  while  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  bowed  their  necks  beneath  the  bloody 
dominion  of  frantic  and  impious  France,  while 
France  henelj  has  been  for  a  series  of  years,  and  i« 
now^  a  prey  to  an  extent  of  desolation  to  which  no 
tongue  can  give  utterance,  which  no  imagination  caa 
conceive;  her  whole  people  let  loose  from  every  sa^ 
lutary  restraint  of  religion  and  of  moral  obligation, 
and  presenting  the  hideous,  loathsome  spectacle  of 
one  entire  mass  of  systematic  and  legalized  corrup- 
tion ;  her  agriculture  neglected,  her  external  com- 
merce annihilated,  her  internal  trade  stagnant,  her 
manufactures  drooping,  her  science  and  literature 
darkened  almost  to  extinction,  her  whole  commnnit  j 
groaning  under  the  most  cruel  and  remorseless  ty- 
ranny that  ever  bent  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  earth, 
her  sons  dragged  in  chains  to  whiten  widi  their 
bones,  and  moisten  with  their  blood,  the  soil  of  other 
lands,  while  her  deserted  widows  and  fatherless 
babes  lie  mouldering  in  unburied  heaps  throughout 
every  nook  and  comer  of  her  swollen  and  oveigrown 
empire  ? 

Look  at  the  contrast,  look  at  Britain ;  see  aU  her 
children  protected  in  their  equal  rights  by  the  un- 
stained administration  of  equal  justice ;  the  full  se- 
curity of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  preserved 
to  all ;  a  continual  accumulation  of  wealth  in  all  the 
departments  of  her  dominions ;  an  improved  and  im« 
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proving  Bystem  of  agriculture;  an  extensive  and  ex- 
tending commerce;  manufactures  thriviM|  and  in- 
creasing beyond  all  former  parallel ;  the  s^  liberal- 
ly patronised;  science  and  literature  in  all  their 
branches  promoted ;  her  lands,  canals,  houses,  rivers, 
all  presenting  the  roost  unequivocal  proofs  of  inces- 
santly progressive  industry  and  prosperity ;  her  peo- 
ple advancing  in  pure  religion  and  sound  morals, 
steady  in  their  habits  and  manners;  the  enlai^ement 
of  her  territorial  possessions  by  honorable  conquest; 
her  inexhaustible  stock  of  talents,  the  living  genius 
of  freedom  and  intelligence  which  explores  the  pow- 
ers and  the  recesses  of  nature  to  abridge  and  to  em- 
bellish the  productions  of  art,  rendering  knowledge 
tributary  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments, not  only  of  her  own  oflspring,  but  also  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

Look  at  this  contrast,  and  then  say  that  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  is  not  in  this  matter.  For 
many  more  facts  and  observations  respecting  the 
political  benefits  derived  to  Britain  from  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  her  people,  and  the  national 
calamities  flowing  out  to  Continental  Europe  from  its 
impiety  and  profligacy,  see  *•  Hints,''  pp.  575-617. 

JHoiv  then  is  Buonaparte  to  destroy  Britain,  see- 
ing that  the  English  are  so  incalculably  superior  to 
the  French  in  wealth,  industry,  courage,  intelligence, 
religion,  morals,  freedoin;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing 
which  can  render  a  nation  permanently  great  and 
powerful? 

"  The  decrees,  the  blockading  decrees  of  the  sd^a-- 
dates  Napoleon,"  exclaim  with  one  assent  of  universal 
uproar  the  partisans  of  France,  "  will  speedily  destroy 
ihe  perfidious,  cowardly  English,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery  under  the  French  power,  by  ruining  the  com- 
merce of  England,*'  and  so  forth.  I  remember  well, 
bow  fresh  ebullitions  of  joy  successively  burst  forth  in 
this  country,  at  the  successive  information  of  Buona- 
parte's  having  issued  his  Berlin,  Milan,  and  Bayowne 
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decrees ;  after  each  of  which  it  Mnas  most  coiifiden«- 
tially  prwounced  that  '*  Britain  could  not  hold  out 
more  thm  six  months  at  the  very  farthest."  And 
when  our  embargo  was  laid  on  tn  aid  of  the  French 
decrees,  it  was  predicted  that  ^'  En^and  would  be 
a  province  of  France  in  less  than  three  monthsJ"  The 
Berlin  decree  has  been  issued  more  than  /our  years; 
'  and.  althou^  the  ^*  six  months,^'  and  the  ^'  thre^ 
months^''  which  were  to  complete  the  period  of  Bri- 
tain s  national  existence,  have  passed  away  many 
times  over,  yet  these  undaunted  political  prophets 
still  continue  to  rave  forth  their  "  demonstrations^^ 
that  ^'  England  is  now  actualfy  perishing  from  the 
operation  of  the  French  decrees/'  Indeed  on  all 
aubjecte  relating  to  the  British  people,  the  political 
efiiisions  of  these  statesmen  surpass  even  the  average 
dtdness  of  democracy. 

The  very  fact  of  Buonaparte's  issuing  these  de- 
crees is  a  full  confession  on  his  part,  Uiat  he  despairs 
<if  ever  injuring  Britain  hy  fighting;  whence  he  is 
desirous  to  aim  at  her  ruin  by  bankruptcy^  which  is 
a  very  slow  process,  and  tedious  vrithal  to  a  man  of 
his  impatient,  military  habits.  An  assassin  who 
wished  to  murder  a  wealthy  merchant  in  full  credit, 
would  hardly  wait  the  tardy  and  uncertain  event  of 
liis  bankruptcy,  if  he  could  possibly  accomplish  the 
business  more  speedily  by  the  dagger  or  the  knifa 
The  incessant  pains  also  which  Buonaparte  takes  to 
^nite  all  the  powers  of  continental  Europe  s^^st 
Britain,  in  order  to  devise  more  effectual  means  q^ 
destroying  her,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  be  finds  the 
strength  of  the  {jh*eat  Nation  alone  utterly  inade* 
quate  to  effect  this  desired  object.  But  the  whole 
European  continent  has  been  already  directed  against 
Britain,  under  flie  auspices  and  genius  of  Napoleon^ 
with  no  Ot/ier  effect  than  that  of  u>eakening  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  preventing  their  re-production 
all  ova-  the  continent,  and  of  augmenting  the  weadth 
and  power  of  the  British  Empire. 
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But  bsppily  we  are  niot  left  to  rely  merely  oa  ia- 
fereiice  respecting  the  conviction  of  fiuonaparte  that 
he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  disaster  from  fighting 
with  Britain,  and  that  his  onlyjorlam  hope,  is  to  en*^ 
deavor  to  bankrupt  her»  for  we  have  his  awn  dedara- 
tioQ  to  that  effect  In  ''  Travels  through  the  South  of 
France^'*'  Sec.  in  1807 — 1808,  made  by  permission  of 
the  French  government,  by  Lieutenant-*Colonel 
Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  native  Rangers, 
4to.  1  vol.  London,  1809,  the  author  gives  the  fol* 
lovidne  account  of  his  being  present  at  an  audience 
given  by  the  French  Emperor  in  his  palace  at  Paris. 
**  finonaparte  now  advanced  to  the  imperial  ambassa- 
dor,  with  whom  when  present,  he  always  begins  the 
audience.  He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  Uy 
all  the  ambassadors  he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When 
be  reached  General  Armstrong,  he  asked  him,  ^'if 
America  could  not  live  without  foreign  commerce  ad 
well  as  France?"  and  then  added  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  "  There  is  one  nation  in  the  world  which 
must  be  taught  by  experience,  that  fier  merchants  are 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  other  nations, 
and  that  she  cannot  hold  us  all  in  commercial  slavery. 
Mngland  is  onlu  vulnerable  in  her  (coniptoirs)  count* 
ing-houses." 

It  is  a  very  fashionable  doctrine  among  a  large 
body  of  politicians  in  these  United  States,  that  "com* 
merce  invariably  weakens,  corrupts,  and  destroys* 
every  nation  which  has  recourse  to  it,  by  making  the 
people  weak  and  dissipated,  cowardly  and  vicious, 
and  by  diminishing  the  population.  Witness  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Venice,  Holland,  and 
Rome  in  her  decline,  ali  of  which  nations  perished 
On  no  otiier  account,  but  because  they  were  commer* 
.cial.  Whence  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  corollary y 
that  the  wisest  policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  to 
izbandon  the  ocean  altogether,  and  leave  the  corrup* 
tions  of  commerce  to  be  at  once  the  lure  and  the  de* 
struction  of  the  slaves  of  Europe." 
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We  have  been  endeavoring  to  draw  this  irresistible 
corollary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  during  the  three 
last  years,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discern  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  ocean  alto* 
gether,  inasmuch  as  we  were  rich  and  prosperous 
while  we  ploughed  the  deep,  and  have  become  poor 
and  needy  in  proportion  as  we  have  relinquished  the 
corruptions  of  commerce  to  the  slaves  of  Europe. 
The  numberless  beneficial  results  which  flow  fix^m 
the  prosecution  and  encouragement  oftrade  to  every 
nation,  that  happens  to  have  sufficient  sense,  spirit, 
and  virtue  to  cultivate  it,  are  beyond  all  power  of 
count  and  calculation,  but  the  objections  urged 
against  trade  are  very  easily  shewn  to  be  false  and 
foolish.  If  it  add  nothing  to  national  wealth  and 
strength,  why  does  Buonaparte  so  incessantly  and 
strenuously  endeavor  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  Bri* 
tain  as  the  only  possible  means  of  efiecting  her  subju- 
gation to  France?  If  it  add  nothing  to  national  wealth 
and  strength,  how  is  it  that  Spain^  who  three  hundred 
years  since  was  the  most  formidable  nation  in  the 
world,  has  dwindled  down  into  its  present  poor  and 
feeble  state,  notwithstanding  her  boundless  American 
colonies,  and  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  while  Uritain,  who  was  three  centuries  ago 
comparatively  an  insignificant  nation,  is  now  become 
the  most  powerful  State  on  the  globe,  although  her 
little  island  yields  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  and  is  of 
naiTOw  extent?  How  has  this  happened,  but  because 
Britain  has  been  through  a  series  of  ages  an  enter- 
prising commercial  nation,  and  Spain  has  not  un- 
derstood and  therefore  has  neglected  trade? 

Rome  never  was  a  commercial  nation;  in  the  earli- 
er days  of  her  republic  she  was  foolish  and  ignorant 
enough  to  affect  to  despise  trade,  and  in  her  decline 
the  tyranny  of  her  imperial  government,  (the  object 
of  Buonaparte's  fond  imitation,)  entirely  stifled  and 
destroyed  all  the  commerce  of  Europe.    Tyre,  Si» 
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don,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Holland,  owed  the  whole 
of  their  power  to  their  commerce,  which  enabled 
them  to  exist  as  formidable  nations  much  lander  than 
they  could  possibly  have  done  by  continumg  mere 
beggarly,  ignorant,  feeble,  agricultural  people. 
Their  commerce  supported  them  against  the  whole 
world,  and  they  only  drooped  when  it  declined.  And 
as  to  commerce  weakening  a  nation  by  rendering  its 
people  luxurious  and  dissipated,  the^ac^  is  directly 
m  opposition  to  this  assertion.  Trade  by  enriching 
a  whole  nation  diffuses  plenty,  comfort,  and  opulence 
throughout  all  its  parts,  but  the  dissipation  and  lux- 
ury of  wow-commercial,  of  merely  agricultural  c?oun- 
tries,  are  much  greater  and  more  destructive  than 
ever  can  take  place  in  trading  nations.  For  instance, 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe,  as  Prussia, 
Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  the  people  are 
mainly  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  a  few  igno- 
raQt,idle  nobles,  who  have  no  other  employment  than 
the  pursuit  of  vice  and  folly,  and  a  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  are  slaves,  poor,  wretched,  spiritless 
boors,  serfs,  and  yassals.  But  in  commercial  coun- 
tries, as  in  Britain  at  this  moment,  wealth  flows  in 
and  enriches  the  great  body  of  the  people,  actually 
builds  up  the  third  estate^  the  middle  orders,  and  the 
opulent  merchants  though  living  plentifully  are  yet 
indmttiovs  themselves,  and  are  perpetually  putting 
in  motion  a  vast  quantity  of  productive  industry  in 
all  the  departments  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures. There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  wealthy 
merchants  in  a  commercial  country  to  be  so  luxuri- 
ous and  dissipated  as  are  the  overgrown  land  propri- 
etors in  merely  agricultural  nations ;  the  middle  or- 
ders of  a  trading  people  live  abundantly  and  pros- 
per, and  the  lower  classes  work,  earn  the  full  means 
of  subsistence,  and  reproduce  their  species  in  a  con- 
tinually progressive  ratio. 
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As  to  comioerre  necessarily  producing  yic^  and 
coi^ardice,  an  extensive  commerce  breeds  a  great 
marine,  the  most  eflectual  nursery  of  a  hardy  and  in^ 
trepid  body  of  men ;  and  by  dividing  labor,  enables 
the  state  to  maintain,  by  voluntary  enlistments,  an  ar- 
my whose  kusineas  it  is  to  fight  Britain,  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  far  surpasses  all 
the  other  European  nations  in  the  skill  and  valor  of 
her  army  and  navy.  And  with  regard  to  commerce 
depopulating  a  nation;  trade  by  increasing  the  de* 
mand  for  agricultural  produce,  augments  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and  wherever  these  are,  the  popula* 
tionY>t*oportionably  increases.  On  a  given  number 
of  square  miles,  other  things  being  equal,  a  muck 
greater  number  of  people  is  always  found  in  com« 
mercial  than  in  anti-commercial  countries.  Add  to 
all  this  the  immense  amount  of  human  enterprise, 
courage,  intellect,  and  knowledge,  which  commerce 
puts  in  motion.  The  least  commercial  are  the  most 
ignorant  nations,  as  China  and  Russia;  and  the  most 
commercial  are  the  most  enlightened  countries ;  wit*^ 
ness  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  which  last 
mentioned  nation  the  back-lands  have  been  cleared 
A^d  settled  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  great  sea-port  towns  and  cities,  solefy  by  the 
vast  influx  of  wealth  that  commerce  has  poured  into 
the  Union.  Trade  introduces  and  cherishes  Jree^ 
dom ;  commerce  and  despotism  are  incompatible,  as 
is  now  seen  most  strikingly  in  France  and  Russia  ; 
for  aJJ  commercial  bodies  are  in  fact  republican  insti* 
til  tions,  generally  consisting  of  representative  aristoc- 
racies; as  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  these  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  great  incorporated  trading  compa- 
nies in  Britain.  The  History  of  the  whole  world 
uniformly  proves  that  trade  invariably  and  directly 
promotes  the  industry,  wealth,  virtue,  civilization, 
freedom,  knowledge,  power  and  happiness 'of  the 
people  that  cultivate  it  extensively ;  and  indirectly 
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lliq^ments  the  convetiience,  comfort,  riches,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  world.  France  herself  for  many 
ages  was  the  most  co^imercial  nation  in  continental 
Europe,  excepting  Holland ;  and  undoubtedly  she 
hais  always  stood  in  the  rank  of  the  most  warKke  and 
eivilized  countries.  Commerce firstroused  the  spiritof 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the /leop/^  to  the  feudal  des- 
|xitism,  and  reared  the  independence  of  the  Hmi^ 
towns.  The  agricultural  Germans  in  their  wooda^ 
it&d  the  Scandinavians  amidst  their  snows,  were  some 
of  the  most  debauched  and  profligate  people  in 
£urope. 

The  mutual  benefits  of  trade  ad  necesmrily  and  un^ 
0tfaidablff  enriching  and  strengthening  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  it,  are  urged  and  insisted  upon  by  all  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy,  and  proted  by 
the  uniform  experience  of  all  practical  men,  whether 
statesmen  or  merchants.  For  ample  information  on 
this  subject  see  ''Stettarfs  Political  Econami/,''  Book 
1st,  chapters  10, 14,  18 — Book  2d,  chapters  1  to  23-^ 
including  the  whole  book.  Sir  Jsimes  Steuart  says 
expressly  "  Thus  trade  has  an  evident  tendency  to* 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  world  in  general/  by 
rendering  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  industrious, 
in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  without  any 
prejudice  to  themselves."  M.  Talleyrand  in  his 
"  Memoir  conceniing  the  commercial  relations  oj  the 
United  Stales  with  England^'  declares  that  ''  it  is 
impassible  for  any  two  nations  to  trade  with  each  oth« 
er,  without  Ao^A  being  enriched  by  it."  Mr.  Comber, 
in  his  work  before  referred  to,  draws  this  conclusion 
from  the  history  of  commerce  in  all  ages:  "A  com» 
mercial  intercourse  cannot  exist  under  any  circum- 
stances between  two  nations  without  benetiting  both; 
because  nothing  would  be  long  sent  from  one  to  the^ 
other,  for  which  there  was  no  effectual  demand,  and 
consequently  an  equivalent  in  some  shape  or  other; 
«Bd  if  the  equivalent  be  not  of  less  value  to  the  giver 
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(on  both  sides)  than  the  commodity  which  he  receiTes^ 
it  would  be  a  losing  tradi^  to  one  or  both  parties  con- 
cerned, and  of  course  would  speedily  cease.  As  the 
demand  thus  mstintained  by  an  exchange  of  equiva- 
lents, mutually  encourages  the  production  of  the  ar- 
ticles exchanged,  the  annual  produce  of  both  coun- 
tries is  augmented.  Whence  no  nation  can  restrain 
this  intercourse,  or  throw  obstacles  in  its  way  without 
suftering  at  least  as  much  injury  as  it  inflicts." 

Indeed  the  experience  of  all  mankind  proves  that 
commerce  is  reciprocal^  and  that  no  policy  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  vain  attempt  to  sell  all  and  buy^ 
nothing.  No  country  wishes  to  exchange  aught  but 
its  surplus  produce  with  the  surplus  produce  ot'ano- 
ther  country ;  all  that  it  can  conveiiiently  use  at  home 
finds  its  way  to  the  home-market.  But  any  superfiu^ 
ity^  whether  of  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  must 
either  seek  a  foreign  market  or  perish  unused  at 
home.  For  instance,  if  more  grain  be  produced  in 
these  United  States  annually,  than  their  population 
can  consume,  and  ii  has  no  outlet  by  exportation,  it 
must  rot  on  the  ground  or  in  the  stores ;  and  so  if 
Britain  produces  annually  more  woollen  cloths  than 
her  people  can  use,  and  they  have  no  foreign  vent, 
they  must  perish  in  her  warehouses,  and  both  nations 
are  impoverished  by  the  loss.  But  if  she  agrees  to 
exchange  her  5«i7>/t<^  woollens  for  the  surplus  grain  of 
America,  each  nation  obtains  for  u^e,  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  these  two  commodities,  than  it  would  do  with- 
out such  an  interchange ;  and  consequently  both  are 
enriched  by  the  trade.  For  further  explanation  of 
this  very  important  subject,  see  "  Considerations  on 
the  trade  and  commerce  oj  Great- Britain^  the  effect  of 
tlie  ware-housing  system^  ^c.  and  tables  of  the  navigU" 
tiofi,  shippings  ^c.  of'  Great- Britain  for  six  yearsy  en'- 
ding  Jan.  1808,"  ordered  to  be  printed  June  29th, 
1808;  and  above  all  the  "  Revietv  of  the  Events  and 
Treaties  which  established  the  Balance  of  Power  in 
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the  eoHtinmtal  states^  to  whom  this  po^^  was  efled* 
tually  denied.  Interior  districts  may  raise,  and  may 
deliver  their  productions  to  their  immediate  neigln 
bors;  but  they  cannot  ensure  the  reception  of  theis 
commodities  by  a  third  party. 

Commerce  then  is  the  foundation  of  power  on  the 
coast;  raising  rude  produce,  or  agricuitnre,  is  the 
foundation  of  power  on  the  continent ;  whence  itn^ 
mense  armies  are  supported,  and  a  military  spirit 
diffused.  But  the  extent  of  contidental  ambition  ii 
after  every  effort  bounded  by  the  sea,  where  nmri<*^ 
time  power  commences,  and  is  in  itself  nmch  fkere 
extensive  than  continental  power;  inasmuch  as  the 
sea  is  a  more  ready  communication  than  the  land 
between  all  the  different  districts  of  the  earth.  HoU 
land  and  Britain,  professing  the  same  religion,  were 
by  many  reasons  induced  to  make  common  cause 
with  each  other;  they  had  the  same  enemies,  the 
same  caution  and  vigilance  were  necessary  for  botfa^ 
neither  could  suffer  singly,  both  when  united  were 
reciprocally  strengthened,  when  separated  each  wm 
enfeebled.  The  maintenance  of  that  pdwer  wkicti 
she  had  materially  contributed  to  raise,  was  a  lead« 
ing  object  in  the  policy  of  Britain ;  and  her  most  en* 
lightened  statesmen  protected  with  every  efibrt  die 
barrier-toums  which  defended  the  United  Provinces; 
nor,  until  Joseph  the  Second  of  Oerniany,  destroyed 
that  barrier,  by  dismantling  the  fortifications,  was 
there  a  possibility  of  overwhelming  Holland  with  the 
destruction  which  has  now  swallowed  her  up.  France 
has  been  for  ages  intent  on  extendrnj;  her  empne 
northward;  the  Netherlands  were  her  object,  not 
merely  for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
they  were  the  seat  of  the  English  trade,  and  the 
channel  by  which  English  commodities  were  spread 
over  continental  Europe.  Britain  therefore,  in  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, kept  up  a  perpetual  watch  and  conffict  against 
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th^  euf^raachmenta  of  France;  and  France  endeavor- 
ed to  obtain  by  fraud  or  force  a  control  over  the  mer^ 
eaa/UUe  speculations  of  England,  Hence  the  number 
nf  Treaties,  from  the  reign  of  £dward  Ist,  in  1274, 
to  the  reign  of  George  2d;  by  which  the  trade  of 
England  was  fixed  to  the  Low  Countries.  And  even 
10  late  as  1752,  commissionevs  were  appointed  to 
open  a  conference  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  place  (he 
British  trade  in  or  through  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
looting  of  ancient  treaties,  and  to  establish  definitive 
r^ulations.     But  the  attempt  failed. 

The  importance  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  cease 
when  England  had  the  choice  of  transmitting  her 
commodities  to  Continental  Europe  through  Flan* 
ders  or  Holland.  Hence  France  endeavored  to 
obtain  first  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  and  then  ' 
sovereignty  over  these  Low  countries,  and  the  rivers 
which  are  the  channels  of  their  commerce.  And  as 
their  coasts  are  opposite  to  those  of  England,  and 
every  way  adapted  to  the  creation  and  support  of  a 
maritime  force,  they  may  be  rendered  effective  in 
ditftturbing  the  repos^'.  of  Britain.  The  ablest  British 
statesmen  therefore  deemed  it  as  necessary  for  Eng- 
land as  for  Holland  that  the  French  power  should 
be  confined  within  due  bounds.  Hence  the  barrier^ 
trettijf;  by  which  certan  fortified  towns  forming  an 
imtline  to  the  dominions  of  France  were  garrisoned  by 
Dutch  troops,  and  specially  protected  by  stipula* 
tions.  Lord  Townsend  and  Mr.  Poyntz,  in  the 
**  Barrier  Treaty  Vindicated  "  p.  23,  say  "  If  France  ' 
be  once  suffered  to  get  possession  of  the  Netlierkmds^ 
their  situation  is  such  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  all  Europe  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  progress 
of  her  arms."  But  when  France  was  allied  to  Aus- 
tria by  tlie  marriage  of  Louis  XVL  with  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  emperor  Joseph  H.  thought  fit  to  place 
duch  implicit  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law  as  to 
abandon  the  barrier;  he  not  being  pleased  to  have  hi» 
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towns  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  another  powei*« 
He  accordingly  dismantled  the  fortified  towns,  and 
the  Dutch  troops  departed.  Immediately  after  this 
removal  of  the  barrier  against  France  in  the  Austri- 
an Netherlands,  she  attempted  to  change  the  Dutch 
constitution,  but  her  own  incipient  revolution  suspen- 
ded for  a  time  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
Since  that  time  she  has  incorporated  not  only  the 
Netherlands,  but  Holland  also,  into  her  territorial  do* 
minion,  and  has  extended  her  power  and  influence 
over  all  the  Northern  States  of  Continental  Europe. 

At  present  therefore  the  Balance  of  Power  is  appa* 
rently  destroyed;  for  the  dnUviental  and  popish 
power,  France,  has  annihilated  the  maritime  and  pr^ 
testant  power,  Holland.  The  trade  also  of  Britain 
has  lost  its  farmer  channels,  her  politics  their  for- 
mer ally,  her  religion  one  of  its  former  supports^ 
and  her  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe  faaa 
lost  its  most  direct,  its  shortest  medium  of  intercourse; 
which  it  had  maintained  through  a  long  series  <^ 
ages.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  on  more  mature 
reflection  that  the  Ralanre  of  Power  in  Europe  is  not 
lost,  forasmuch  as  commerce  is  the  foundation  of  pow* 
er  among  maritime  states,  and  its  prosperity  increases 
not  merely  their  wealth,  but  their  actual  and  effective 
resources  and  influence,  both  political  and  military. 
As  commerce  declines  the  whole  country  is  enfeebled, 
as  it  fails  the  people  sink,  and  the  government  is 
transferred  to  a  ybrei^.  hand. 

To  monapalize  commerce  is  not  within  the  power 
of  any  one  nation,  for  no  country  can  supply  all  that 
tlie  whole  world  wants,  and  take  in  return  all  that 
the  whole  world  has  to  exchange.  There  must 
tlierefore  always  be  several  centers  or  marts  where 
commerce  has  established  its  seat;  and  if  they  pos* 
sess  a  trade  whose  .products  are  necessary  to  the 
other  establishments  of  commerce,  they  will  be  per-- 
manetU. .  From  the  general  agreement  to  consider 
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the  precious  metals  as  wealth,  no  less  than  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  and  payment;  SpaiUy  while  she 
retain^s  her  ^Id  and  silver  mines,  must  retain  her 
commercial  importance.  Hence  Cadiz  has  long  been 
a  centre  of  exchange;  and  the  place  whence  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  distributed  over  Europe.  Other 
causes  also  may  render  a  country  the  seat  of  com* 
merce;  as  situation,  convenience,  enterprise,  mercan- 
tile manners,  &c.  witness  HolUmdy  whose  great  de- 
pendance  was  the  carrying  trade.  About  the 
year  1740  this  trade  began  to  decline;  the  other 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  undertaking  to  be  the 
carriers  of  their  own  produce,  and  transporting  it 
in  their  own  bottoms  to  Holland,  left  it  there  to  be 
9old  on  commission.  The  Dutch  merchants  gave 
two-tliirds  of  the  value  in  advance;  with  which  the 
ship-master  either  purchased  other  goods  for  the 
home-market,  or  returned  with  the  profits  of  his 
freight;  or  resorted  to  some  other  centre  of  exchange 
as  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  &c.  where  the  Dutch 
bills  were  equal  to  money,  and  there  purchased  the 
commodities  they  wanted,  or  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
tries which  produced  those  commodities.  Hence 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  Dutch  navy^  the  public  nurs- 
ery for  seamen  was  diminished  with  the  diminution 
of  their  employment ;  the  arsenals  and  magazines 
of  stores  were  gradually  impoverished;  partly  be- 
cause ffewer  vessels  were  sent  out  by  which  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and  partly  because  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  stores  were  deficient.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1793,  the  Ameri-^ 
cans  have  acquired  part  of  the  carrying  trade.  Yet 
the  distance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  prob* 
ably  will  prevent  them  from  retaining  this  trade  in 
time  of  peace;  although  coramefce , when  once  di- 
verted from  its  old  channels  seldom  reverts  thither 
again.  Holland  however,  having  money  in  ihost  of 
tiie  Ecirope^n  states,  for  which  il  4raws  i^t^CBt,  n 
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indueed .  to  tnaiaCam  an  intercourse  with  them.  And 
findiog  a  profit  from  receiving  her  remittances  in 
gpoda^  she  continues  a  commerce  to  a  Certain  extfsit. 
Thifii  and  the  remittances  being  drawn  for  in  bills  o€ 
exchange,  will  continue  a  centre  of  exchanges  in  Hoi* 
land  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view;  butc^  no  im^- 
poTtance  paUticaUy^  as  enabling  her  by  an  extensive 
exertioti  of  credit  to  endeavor  to  recover  her  an«^ 
cient  wealth  and  power. 

Frcmee,  though  by  her  Southern  provinces  ap- 
proaching to  Venice,  and  almost  touching  Genoa^ 
and  by  her  northern  provinces  approximating  to 
Bruges  and  Antwerp,  yet  could  never  induce  com-^ 
merce  to  take  its  course  straight  through  her  domin- 
ions ;  it  circumnavigated  her  shores,  and  united  the 
principal  marts  of  Europe  by  a  circumflex,  not  a 
direct  line.  The  centres  of  commercial  exchange 
never  settled  in  her  cities.  Venice  was  a  centre  of 
exchange  in  the  South ;  Bruges  and  Antwerp  in  the 
North;  and  when  driven  from  Antwerp  and  Bruges 
it  did  not  settle  in  France,  but  went  further  North  to 
Amsterdam,  and  when  removed  from  Amsterdam  it 
went  still  farther  off  from  France  to  Hamburgh. 
The  centre  of  commercial  dealings,  indicated  by  the 
settlement  of  exchange,  receded  as  France  advanced, 
and  always  eluded  her  grasp  in  proportion  as  she  en- 
cheavBred  to  seize  it.  Nor  since  the  period  of  Ame- 
rican independence  has  she  ever  been  the  depot  of 
American  productions.  Nor  was  she  ever  a  Euro- 
pean Emporium  for  Indian  commodities ;  nor  a  cen- 
tre ©r  exchange,  as  purchased  by  goods,  of  the 
precious  metals  transmitted  through  Spain  to  France. 
Hence  Hwnbwr^h^  now  that  she  is  become  part  of 
Franee,  will  no  longer  retain  her  importance  among 
die  commercial  marts  of  Elirope.  Commerce  sel- 
Cloni  littles  a  second  time  in  places  where  it  has 
beeli  ejected.  The  dominion  <rf  France  is  the  deaths 
wajMMit*of  TOmmei*ce ;  for  fbrce^  military  force  and 
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tred^  are  always  inconipatible.  Altbotigh  she  ma; 
export  her  own  commodities  and  impOTt  those  c^ 
lE^thers,  yet  she  will  never  become  the  depot  of.  the 
property  of  other  nations.  Mo  one  will  send  goods 
to  France,  as  they  did  to  Holland,  and  do  now  te 
England,  to  meet  another  market ;  to  wait  an  opt 
portunity  of  being  sold,  taking  French  bills  inUeu  of 
moneffy  and  repairing  with  them  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope in  full  confidence  that  these  bills  are  in  {^y^ 
meut  equal  to  cash.  Nor  can  this  ever  be  done  in 
any  country  under  French  dominion,  because  credit^ 
which  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  commerce, 
Jiev^r  con  flourish  under  a  despotic  go vernQient,w&ich 
renders  all  property^  whose  security  is  the  basis  of 
credit  itself,  of  unsafe  and  precarious  tenure. 

For  these  same  reasons  trade  camiot  agaifft  flour- 
ish in  Holland,  now  that  she  is  a  part  of  military  and 
despotic  France.  If  before  the  Revolution,  which 
destroyed  her  entirely,  her  commerce,  and  in  con8e>^ 
quence  her  national  power,  were  radically  declining, 
by  what  possible  French  aid  can  she  recover  her 
trade?  How  can  France  restore  that  confidence 
which  was  the  life  of  Holland,  but  which  Franoe 
herself  never  enjoyed,  and  which  ail  her  institutions 
are  calculated  to  terrifv  from  her  dominions  ?  Undtt 
such  circumstances  what  is  to  become  of  Britain? 
If  her/oreign  trade  was  advancing  before  the  Dutch 
states  were  formed,  will  it  not  maintain  itself  now 
those  states  are  annihilated  ?  What  r^w  channels  of 
trade  have  be^i  opened  to  her;  what  adMtioncU com^ 
modities  does  she  now  produce ;  what  new  mercan- 
tile and  political  connections  has  she  fbrmed ;  what 
proportion  of  the  globe  looks  now  to  her  as  the  cen- 
tre of  exchange,  the  emporium  of  the  world;  what 
confidence  do  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  repose 
in  her  integrity  and  in  hw  solvency?  The  true  an- 
swer to  these  questions  will  shew  that  she  can  cotti- 
jnand  an  .extensive  and  prosperous  commence,  o/to- 
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gaher  indepemdmi  of  the  probibitions  and  exclusiomi 
of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Holland,  and  the  Me- . 
therlands;  while  these  nations  themselves  will  never 
be  able,  without  her  permission^  to  carry  on  a  trade 
sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  them  any  increase  of 
political  power.  The  profits  of  their  trade  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  supply  their  public  expenditure,  and 
where  there  is  neither  surplus-^ro^ty  nor  credit,  what 
foundation  is  there  for  political  exertion  and  influ* 
ence?  that  is  to  say,  where  is  the  ability  to  injure  and 
control  other  nations;  a  department  of  political  in- 
fluence quite  different  from,  and  far  superior  to,  that 
of  mere  sdf^encef  Hence,  although  France  has 
destroyed  the  CovUinesUal  Balance  of  Power,  yet  she 
has  not  in  consequence  acquired  naval  dominion. 
The  sea  is  still  open,  and  she  cannot  shut  it  up;  and 
although  she  has  incorporated  with  her  territory 
some  of  those  countries  which  were  once  most  form- 
idable on  the  ocean,  yet  she  has  not  acquired  pos- 
session of  that  first  principle,  commerce'^  whence 
alone  they  derived  their  maritime  strength,  and  for 
which  no  secondary  principle  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
an  efficient  substitute. 

The  results  therefore  are,  that  notwithstanding  the 
subjugation  of  almost  all  continental  Europe,  and 
the  consequent  overthrow  of  its  equipoise  of  power 
by  France,  yet  Britain  has  maintained  some  and  ac- 
quired other  advantages,  which  enable  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  maritime  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  to  counterpoise  that  disturbance  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  was  in- 
tended for  her  entire  destruction.  She  maintains  un- 
impaired her  credit  as  a  commercial  nation,  she  is 
recognised  among  the  mercantile  marts,  not  merely 
as  solvent  but  as  flourishing,  no  country  hesitates  to 
intrust  her  with  goods  either  for  her  own  consump- 
tion, or  as  a  depositary  until  they  can  be  forwarded 
to  their  destined  market.  H^r  trade  with  those  coua- 
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tries  from  which  it  is  namimUltf  excluded,  is  not  ex* 
tinguisbed,  nor  do  those  countries  desire  it,  they  are 
as  willing  to  receive  as  Britain  is  to  deliver  her  com- 
modities. Besides,  did  the  natives  of  any  other 
country  ever  purchase  her  goods  to  please  her,  or  to 
benefit  themselves  ?  Aod  if  that  benefit  continues, 
will  they  not  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  her?  Nor  is  the  trade  of  Britain  con- 
fined to  one  channel,  exclude  it  from  continental  Eu- 
rope, many  others  remain.  .Not  many  years  since, 
the  political  prophets  on  this  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  predicted  that  the  loss  of  one,  the 
American  branch  of  her  trade,  was  to  ruin  her  in- 
stantly and  without  the  possibility  of  reparation, 
^^theSunqf'jBritainwasset.''  Is  it  set?  Do  no  strong 
gleams  and  thick  flashings  of  its  light  shoot  athwart 
the  horizon  of  the  world ;  is  not  now  the  hemisphere 
of  Europe  in  a  blaze  with  the  brightness  of  its  as- 
cending glory ;  has.it  yet  culminated?  Haveyiur^^ ac- 
ccMrded  with  the  forebodings .  of  these  ill-omened 
prophets?  When  the  countries  were  politically  se- 
parated, to  what  market  did  the  United  States  carry 
their  produce?  What  other  than  the  British  market 
have  they  now  for  their  productions?  If  excluded 
from  one,  Britain  trades  with  another  part  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  if  excluded  from  the  whole  of  the 
£uiopean  continent  she  trades  with  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  and  leaves  that  continent,  deprived  of 
all  commercial  nourishment,  to  accelerate  its  own 
decay  and  ruin,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
unnatural  conspiracy  against  the  sources  of  its  own 
national  prosperity  and  power. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  so  far  as  the  bal- 
ance of  power  included  an  equipoise  between  the 
contin^it  and  the  ocean,  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
late  subversion  of  continental  Europe,  because  the 
continental  has  not  been  able  to  usurp  the  maritime 
power,    for  the  madtime  power  of  Holland  is  not 
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IraDsferred  to  FVaiice,  a  iDoiitineiital  power,  lurt  ti# 
Britato,  herself  a  maritbiie  power ;  whoioe  die  now 
repreaenta  not  only  wliat  sbe  represented  beface  tiie 
tM  of  Holland,  bat  also  what  Holland  repKsentad 
while  in  the  zenith  of  her  national  giory.  And  4M 
for  as  the  balance  of  power  consisted  of  an  eqnipoin* 
between  the  popish  and  protestant  rdigions,  it  haa 
nW  been  materially  disturbed  by  the  recent  oomrul*- 
aions  of  continental  Europe,  for  the  popish  powers 
themsehres  have  suffered  chiefly  from  the  coUisiatt 
with  France,  particularly  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  said 
Austria;  and  in  France  itsdf  popery  has  yery  getm^ 
rally  precipitated  herself  into  the  embraces  ot  athei- 
imn;  and  in  Holland,  the  protestant  power  whidi  has 
been  principally  overwhelmed  by  Prance,  very  few 
have  relinquished  tliek*  namituU  protestantism,  in  oiv 
der  to  throw  the  thread-worn  garb  of  popery  over 
their  real  indifference  to  all  the  precepts  of  religion^ 
Sopracticalfy  aware  are  all  nations  now  of  the  impor* 
lance  of  commerce^  how  it  unites  the  diflin*ent  com^ 
tries  of  the  earth  by  tiie  ties  of  reciprocal  confidencf 
and  mutual  interest ;  how  it  forms  the  whole  iamily 
of  separate  sovereignties  into  one  community^  inter^ 
mingling  their  interests,  and  involving  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  people  residing  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  each  other;  that  iia^iiwMi/  hastiU^f  is 
BOW  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  encounter  of  fleets 
and  armies,  as  by  restrictions  upon  cemmeree.  Henoa 
tlie  United  States  have  ruined  their  own  merchants, 
impeded  the  progress  of  their  own  agricultore,  and 
crippled  their  own  infant  manufactures,  by  tiie  amuk 
hilation  of  their  national  capital,  in  order  to  distreM 
the  commerce  of  Britain.  And  France  has  beggsur- 
ed  herself  and  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  fin'  the 
express  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  same  desirable 
objeijt. 

But  what  effect  are  Buonaparte's  decrees  to  pro-^ 
dttce  upon  Britain?  Cai^  the  iMuropean  Continent  d^ 
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ili^¥^  with  the  tr^afc  of  its  forei^  trade  cut  Off  aa 
Britfun  can  do  with  a  ^rnall  part  c^  her  fomgn  trade 
cut  off?  It  is  evident  that  the  FreBch  decrees,  ia  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  power,  can  only  deprive  her  of 
that  portion  of  her  trade  which  she  used  to  trtiiBaet 
>prith  Continental  Europe ;  in  doing  which  thiay  Must 
iirreparably  ii^ure  all  the  nations  of  Burope,  mot  ex« 
luting  France  herself;  by  destroying  the  whok  of 
tiieir  expml  trade ;  and  in  consequence  most  materia 
aUy  cripple  their  agriculture  and  manufactures.  But 
tan  Buonaparte  by  his.  decrees  exclude  British  4^m# 
pierce  from  Continental  Europe  ?  He  has  n&t  been 
able  to  do  it  yet  The  people  there  are  not  as  yet 
enannnred  of  going  naked  because  their  Emperor 
wishes  to  see  them  all  sans'^cniottes.  The  general  and 
long-continued  warfare  has  so  much  diminished  the 
Inanufactures  of  the  European  Continent,  that  re* 
course  must  be  had  to  Britain  for  some  articles  of 
prime  Necessity,  and  for  many  of  great  convenience ; 
or  a  total  privation  of  them  must  be  endured.  The 
people  subject  to  Napoleon's  sway,  pr^er  applying 
to  his  enemy  for  goods  to  obeying  his  anti-commer^ 
ciid  decrees;  and  accordingly  large  qaantities  of 
Rrttish  commodities  find  their  way  into  his  dbmiti^ 
ions  in  sjnte  of  all  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  A  suf« 
ficient  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  hi* 
being  t^liged  to  issue  so  numy  prohibitory  edicts ; 
lor  ifihe^ftrst  was  sufficient,  what  need  was  there  of 
Mnding  forth  a  second,  a  third,  &c.  ad  infimttmi ; 
during  the  lapse  (^more  than  four  years?  Besides 
such  merciless  laws  never  can  be  executed ;  there  is 
no  eommensurability  between  dealing  in  goods  un>» 
necessarily  prohibited,  and  the  forfeiture  of  human 
life ;  whence  his  subjects  will  be  constantly  endeavor* 
inr  to  render  his  decrees  nugatory. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1806,  one  million  of 
cheeses,  from  Holland,  passed  through  Britain  to 
the  Peninsula,  to  feed  the  Spanish  patriots  who  were 
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fighting  against  Buonaparte's  own  troops.  In  Ae  Sth 
Tol.  pp.  607 — 8,  of  the  "  Literaty  Punorema^^  it  is 
dtated  that  the  ware^houses  at  the  London-dock$ 
are  full  of  goods  brought  from  the  European  conti* 
nent  by  Dutchmen,  who  take  back  large  quantitiesr 
of  British  commodities  in  return;  a  small  part  of 
which  is  publicly  burned,  while  the  remainder  is  dif- 
fused  over  his  Imperial  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
royal  consort  of  Napoleon  is  not  the  only  royal  fe- 
male on  continental  Europe,  who,  in  disobedience 
to  the  blockading  decrees,  .wears  En^hsh  cottoa 
stockings  under  French  silk  hose.  In  tmie  of  peace, 
the  greatest  export  of  British  commodities  in  one 
year  to  Germany  amounted  to  £  1 ,900,000 ;  to  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  greatest  yearly 
^^oce-export  was  A'5,400,000 ;  but  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January,  1810,  under  the  pressure  of 
Buonaparte's  decrees,  the  exports  from  Britain  to 
Germany  aJof^  amounted  to  <£8,000,000.  And  on 
the  19th  May,  1810,  it  was  stated  at  Lloyd's  coffee- 
house, London,  that  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
army  of  military  excisemen,  a  most  lucrative  traffic 
was  carried  on  between  Britain  and  Holland ;  the 
Dutch  being  the  medium  by  which  British  manufac- 
tures were  introduced  in  great  abundance  into 
France.  Nay,  Buonaparte  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  solicit  a  direct  trade  between  England  and  France; 
for  by  a  decree  dated  August  7tb,  1810,  he  says, 
'^  The  outward  cargoes  (bound  to  England)  must 
consist  of  wine  and  French  brandies,  to  one-^ixih  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  vensel ;  aiid  Jive-nxt/is  to  consist 
of  wine,  brandy,  gum,  herbs,  seed,  fruit  and  French 
manufactures,  or  salt.  The  import  cai^oes  to  con- 
sist of  timber,  hemp,  raw  materials,  iron,  bark,  drugs^ 
rice,  Russia  tallow,  wax,  linseed,  ftshKiil,  pitch,  tar, 

!>otatoes,  shumack,  dollars,  lead,  minium,  tin,  white- 
ead,  arsenic,  dried  hides  in  the  hair,  wainscoat  and 
board."    In  answer  to  this,  the  British  gov»nmeat 
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woposfMl  to  issue  licenses  to  neutrals  to  export  to 
France  ane-third  of  each  cargo  in  British  or  East- 
Indiai  manufactured  goods,  the  remainder  to  coni^ist 
of  sugar  and  coffee;  and  to  impart  from  France 
grain,  meal,  flour,  burr-stones,  seeds,  olive^oil,  and 
wine,  but  no  brandy.  After  fending  and  proving  a 
while,  each  government  receded  from  its  first  inten- 
tion, and  for  a  time  a  considerable  direct  trade  was 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  So  late  as  the 
20th  October,  1810,  the  arrivals  in  England  from  the 
Baltic  had  been  immense;  and  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
turpentine,   timber,  &c.  had\/a//m  considerably  ia 

'  price.  By  the  "  Report  of  the  select  Committee  of  t/ie 
honorable  House  of  Commons  on  the  high  Price  of 

^  Gold  Bullion^^'*  ordered  to  be  printed  8th  June,  1810, 
the  following  account  of  the  official  value  of  import^ 
and  exports  with  the  continetit  of'  Europe  alone,  as 
received  from  the  inspector  general  of  the  customs^ 
is  presented. 


Tean. 

Imports. 

Sipocti: 

RntAin. 

1805 

^10,008,649 

jCI  5,465,430 

£5,456,781 

1806 

8,197,256 

13,216,386 

5,019,130 

1807 

7,973,510 

1 2,689,590 

4,716,080 

1808 

4,210,671 

11,280,490 

7,069,8  Iff 

1809 

9,551,857 

23,722,615 

14,170,758 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  decrees  of  Buona- 
parte inflict  much  greater  injury  on  continental  £u* 
rope  than  oil  Britain,  by  diminishing  its  exports  consi-  ^ 
derably,  while  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called^ 
has  always  been  greatly  in  her  favor.  That  her  sta- 
ple-manufacture has  not  suffered  any  diminution  in 
consequence  of  these  decrees,  may  be  known  by  con- 
sulting the  offlciai  returns  of  her  woollen  manufacture 
in  the  North  of  England,  to  25th  March,  1809. 


Tom 

mOTW  of  fMUTVItf 

cloth  milld. 

Taidi  of  br—i 
doth  millvd. 

1807-8 

5,931,  JOS 

8,42-2,143 

1808-9 

5,30y,007 

S,05U,970 

- 

52 
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T^ytal  increase  in  yards,  13,162;  Ae  incrMir  of 
628^827  yards  in  broad  cloUis  being  at  least  in  a  dm^ 
hk  proportion  to  the  detreaae  in  narrows,  which  n 
only  half  the  width  of  the  broad  cloths.  It  shcmld 
also  be  noticed  that  in  March,  1808,  the  stock  of 
cloth  on  hand  was  very  great,  whereas  in  March 
1809,  it  was  very  small,  so  that  more  woollens  were 
sold  during  tiie  year  ending  25th  March  1809,  than  in 
any^  preceding  year.  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  account 
of  the  wooUtrade  of  England  in  the  year  1810,  says^ 
'*  The  export  of  superfine  cloths,  compared  with  that 
of  inferior  manu&ctures,  is  small ;  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  woollens  is  made  entirely  of  British  wool,  es- 
pecially those  for  exportation.  The  cloths  made  of 
Sfpanish  wool  are  chiefly  used  at  home,  which  is  al-^ 
ways  die  best  market.  Very  good  superfine  cloth  is 
made  of  South-down  wool,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  woollen  manufecturies  of  Yorkshire.  The  wool* 
len  trade  in  the  West-Riding  is  at  present  very  flour- 
ishing; in  the  year  ending  25th  March  1810,  there 
was  an  increase  of  1 ,4 1 7,883  yards  above  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  15,777,805  yards  being  made  with* 
in  the  year.  The  demand  for  low  and  middle-priced 
woollens  has  swept  away  all  the  stock  on  hand  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  firom  £5  to  £7^  per  cent,  and 
the  price  of  wool  has  risen  in  proportion.  The  offi^ 
cial  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  in  the  year  en- 
ding 25th  March  1810,  was  «£5,416,151,  that  is 
<£o62,152  nwre  than  the  export  of  the  preceding 
year.'* 

The  mjode  of  eluding  Buonaparte's  decrees  may  be 
known  by  consulting  the  "  Literary  Pa'fuyraina^  Vol. 
5th,  pp.  103 — 107;  which  contains  a  body  oJF  very 
curious  and  interesting  facts,  sufficient  to  warrant 
these  inferences;  namely,  1st,  that  Buonapartes  de- 
crees enable  Britain  to  buy  Ckintinental  goods  cheap- ' 
er,  owing  to.  the  great  glut  in  the  market,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  difficult  exportation;  and  2dly,  his 
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OWD  vassals  are  compelled  to  buy  British  coiDinodi* 
ties  detureTj  owmg  to  their  difficult  importation,  and 
Ae  expense  of  bribing  his  custom-house  officers,  nei^ 
tfaer  of  which  effects  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  mill 
the  people  of  England.  In  the  '^  Evidence  adduced 
before  tlte  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
hiffh  price  of  gold  coin  and  bnUion^''  in  June  1810^ 
Air.  Greffulhe,  a  general  merchant  trading  chiefly  to 
the  European  Continent  states,  that  ''  in  the  year 
1809,  the  imports  into  England  from  Continental  £u* 
rope  were  enormous/ and  fetched  in  England  very 
9S^oderate  prices;  while  the  principal  articles  of  €4?* 
port  from  England  to  the  European  Continent  com- 
mand prices  thcfx  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  their  existing  prices  in 
England.  The  imports  fr^m  the  Baltic  in  1809 
have  been  immense^  and  also  from  Holland^  which 
last  place,  and  more  particularly  the  Ems^  have  been 
the  principal  channels  through  which  British  cohorts 
bave  found  their  way  all  over  Continental  Europe. 
These  exports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Colonial  pro- 
duce and  British  manufactures,  which  have  com** 
mandedi;^  high  prices  on  the  European  Continent, 
and  yielded  large  prints  to  the  English  merchants ;  a 
pound  of  Brazil  cotton^  which  in  London  was  sold 
lor  2«.  fetched  Qs.  at  Amsterdam,  and  8s.  at  Paris. 
The  exports  oi colonial  produce  from  England  to  the 
European  Continent  were  greatly  increased  in  the 
year  1809."  How  is  Buonaparte  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  British  goods  into  the  European  Con- 
tinent ?  In  addition  to  his  lining  the  coasts  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy  with  his  troops  and  Doumners^ 
he  insists  also  upon  occupying  the  ports  of  the  Bal- 
tic in  the  same  manner.  But  how  is  he  to  pay  these 
armies  of  military  excisemen?  His  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted ;  so  late  as  the  month  of  September  1810, 
he  again  repeated  his  refusal  of  continuinjer  the 
monthly  allowances  to  his  own  armies  acting  in  Spain, 
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becanse  '^  the  Imperial  Treasury  is  already  dnkied^ 
and  there  are  no  immediate  means  of  repknisking  it.*^ 
If  he  does  tiot  pay  his  custom-bouse  officers,  what  is 
to  prevent  them  from  being  as  open  to  bribery  as  they 
and  their  predecessors  have  always  been  ?  WiU  not 
the  Smuggling  /nMrance-companies  ccntmnte  to  <les* 
pise  and  disobey  his  edicts  ? 

A  sufficient  answer  to  these  questions,  and  a  full 
proof  of  the  impending  ruin  of  Britain  are  supposed 
to  be  found  in  the  decrees  for  hurmng  all  British 
goods  that  can  be  discovered  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    The  most  lamentable  tales  are  dai- 
ly issiled  forth,  renpecting  the  immense  quantity  of 
goods  burned,  and  people  branded  in  the  forehead 
"with  the  letters  V.  D.  all  over  France,  Holland,  Ita- 
ly, and  Germany.     And  the  Momieur  of  Nov.  2d, 
1810,  kindly  informs  us,  that  it  has  just  received  a 
letter  from  London,  giving  the  mOst  solemn  assuran- 
ces ^'  that  the  Emperor's  sifsiem  of  prohibiting  and 
burning,  will  infalliby  conquer  England  in  a  short 
time."    Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  these  goods  and 
people  are  burned  all  over  Continental  Europe;  hom 
in  that  to  conquer  Britain?  Will  branding  with  a  hot 
iron   in    the  forehead   some   hundreds  of  Frencht 
Dutch,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes  and  Swedes,  irigh<* 
ten  the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  ?  And  will  bump- 
ing the  goods  which  his  own  subjects  have  bought  in 
England  and  paid  for,  ruin  the  English  merchants, 
or  lessen  the  demand  for  British  goods  on  Continental 
Europe?    Besides,  if  Britain  can  be  ruined  onUf  by 
excluding  her  commerce  from  Continental  Europe^ 
tr/iy  has  Buonaparte,  ^mre  he  began  to  burn  his  peo- 
ple and  goods,  issued  so  many  Jresh  licenses  to  his 
subjects  to  trade  direct  with  England ;  provided  they 
adhere  to  the  orders  of  the  Tarif  formerly  issued  for 
regulatingthat  trade  ?  In  thesix  months  ending the7th 
of  November,  \H\0,  grain  was  imported  from  France 
into  London,  amounting  in  value  to  <£  1,400,000,  of 
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wkich  the  greater  part  was  re-exported  to  Lisbon,  in 
order  tofeed  the  British  troops  opposed  to  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  manifest  from  his  en-  ' 
couraging  a  direct  trade  with  Britain,  that  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  ran/iot  subsist  without  her  commerce, 
and  since  he  has  so  constantly  avowed  it  to  be  the 
rooted  purpose  of  his  soul  to  destroy  her,  she  aught 
to  put  a  stop  entirely  to  all  trade  between  the  Conti- 
nent and  all  other  nations,  including  her  own  domin- 
ions; that  the  modern  Phalaris  might  be  made  to 
creep  into  his  own  bull,  and  receive  the  destructirn 
which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prepare  for  her. 
If  Britain  would  rigidly  interdict  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse to  the  dominions  of  Buonaparte,  he  must 
either  soon  relinquish  his  present  absurd  system,  or 
perish  iii  the  universal  insurrection  raised  among  his 
slaves,  by  the  nakedness  and  hunger  inflicted  upon 
them,  in  his  wanton  and  capricious  cruelty. 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  how  far  the  other  por- 
tions of  British  trade  (excluding  that  with  continental 
Europe)  have  been  affected  by  the  French  decrees.  In 
considering  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
American  embargo^  &c.  as  part  of  the  French  system. 
Because  our  goveniment  newspapers  and  leaders  in 
congress  have  ever  since  the  year  1805,  to  the  pre- 
s^it  mom^it,  persisted  in  declaring,  that  ''Great 
Britain  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  present  conflict 
with  France,  if  the  United  States  will  only  put  an 
end  to  a//  commercial  dealings  with  her.*'  And  ac^- 
cordingly  on  the  2d  Nov.  1810,  Mr.  Madison,  the 
President,  issued  a  proclamation,  solemnly  asserting 
that  on  1st  Nov.  1810,  the  French  decrees  were  re- 
pealed^ and  that  if  Great  Britain  did  not  rescind  her 
orders  in  council  before  the  2d  February,  1811,  the 
United  States  would  inflict  a  non-intercourse  upon 
her.  The  2d  of  February,  1811,  is  past,  the  ships 
which  come  into  our  ports  from  England  are  seized 
for  disobeying  the  non-intercourse  law.    But  the 
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French  decrees  have  never  been  repeaki.  See  Cbam- 
pagny'8  Expos^to  Napoleon,  dated  ISth  December^ 
1810,  for  proof  that  they  never  are  to  be  repealed  uti* 
til  q/ifer  Britain  shall  have  withdrawn  h^  orders  in 
council.  The  bare  statemenit  of  these  well  known 
facts  is  qnite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  American 
restrictions  upon  commerce  are  a  part  of  "  the  ew- 
peror's  system^  which  is  *^so  infallibly  to  amquer  JBn^ 
glandy  I  have  in  my  possession  several  bundles  of 
calculations  made  in  and  out  of  congress,  all  proving 
^'  that  Great  Britain  could  not  possibly  hold  ouVsix 
months  under  the  pressure  of  an  embargo  laid  on  by 
the  United  States,  the  suppbes  sent  from  which  being 
indispensably  necessary  to  her  existence  m  a  nation/' 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

The  chief  supplies  sent  from  the  United  States  to- 
Britain  are  cottofi-wool^  linseedy  lumber^  Jhh  and  pro- 
visions.  Now  at  least  one  half  of  the  cotton-wool  re- 
ceived into  Britain  used  to  be  re-exported  in  the  state 
of  yam  or  other  partly  manufactured  form,  to  the 
European  continent ;  continental  Europe  therefore 
and  not  Britain  would  be  deprived  of  its  accustomed 
supply  by  the  American  embargo,  supposing  that  it 
eofdd  prevent  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  En- 
gland. But  o/Aer  countries  can  supply  her  with  this 
article  even  if  the  United  States  should  never  again 
raise  for  exportation  a  single  cotton  plant  Hie 
average  annual  produce  of  cotton  at  Bombay  in  Ae 
British  East-Indies  before  the  embai^,  us^  to  be 
6,000  bales,  since  the  embargo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
years  1808,  1809,  and  1810,  the  yearly  average  baa 
been  85,000  bales,  an  increase  of  more  thanyimrfecii- 
fold  per  annum.  The  Brazils  also  have  sent  a  tenr- 
fold  annual  average  to  Britain  since  the  embargo,  and 
can  furnish  her  with  that  article  to  any  possible  ex- 
tent for  which  she  may  have  a  demand.  The  British 
African  settlements,  particularly  that  at  Sierra  Leon 
have  likewise  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton 
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Brazils, 

Turkey, 
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of  the  world,  particularly,  from  the  E^tr.Iadiqs,  the 
Brazils,  the  West-ludies,  and  Africa,  amountcld  lo 
nearly  double  the  quantity  imported  in.  the  yeareod-* 
ing  on  1st  January,  1808;  and  consequendy,  although 
Britain  is  fioi  ruined  for  want  of  that  article,  yet  d|e 
United  States  have  lost  a  market  for  taore  tkm  Ua\f 
their  average  annual  growth  of  that  plant. 

hinseed  has  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities 
from  Continental  Europe.  Liumher^  Ji^k  md  provi' 
sioHS.  have  been  abundantly  furnished^  through  the 
medium  of  the  British  ^'ortb^Americao  colonies; 
which,  under  due  encouragement  from  the  parent- 
state,  can  supply  timber,  hsh,  flour,  pork,  &c^  &c.  to 
any  amount  required.  Jamaica,  in  1808,  during  the 
^rst  year  of  the  American  embai^o,  which  was  dili- 
gently announced  ''  as  unavoidably  and  at  all  events 
to  starve  the  British  West-lndies,\'  was  so  well  sup* 
plied  "With  Jlour  through  the  other  colonies  of  Britain, 
that  of  one  thousattd  barrels  shipped  to  that  island 
from  Ireland  in  the  month  of  April,  1808,  instead  of 
twenty  t/iousandj  which  were  ordered  under  the  ex* 

Sectation  of  a  deficient  supply  from  the  United 
tates,  less  than  one  JialJ  had  been  with  difficulty 
sold  under  prime  cost  by  December,  1808,  nine 
months  after  its  shipment  from  Britam.  Flour  was 
often  during  that  year  c/teaper  at  Kingston  than  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  three  last  months  of  the  year 
1808,  no  less  than  44,000  barrels  of  tiour  were  sent 
from  Halifax,  and  36,000  from  St.  Andrew  in  New- 
Brunswick,  to  the  British  West-Indies.  The  British 
North- American  Jislteries  had  languished  for  sonj^ 
years  previous  to  our  embargo;  but  by  the  aid  of  that 
measure,  they  are  now  thriving  so  extensively  as  to 
promise  a  speedy  and  sufficient  supply  to  all  the 
West-India  islands.  Before  the  embargo,  the  North- 
American  colonists  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  the 
produce  of  their  hsheries  and  their  forests,  on  the 
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post  disadvantageous  terms  for  themselves,  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  the  U.  States,  who  shipped  it  to  the  AVest-Indies. 
They  now  ship  it  themselves  direct  to  the  other  Bri* 
tish  colonies,  and  in  consequence  acquire  a  protit 
faurjold  greater  than  th^t  formerly  obtained.  Under 
proper  proteciton  from  the  mother-country,  the  Bri- 
tish empire  throughout  all  its  dominions  might  re* 
ceive  a  sufficient  supply  oilwnber  from  the  extensive 
forests  of  Cape  Breton,  lying  immediately  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  fron& 
the  inexhaustible  woods  of  Canada,  ^f  ova-Scotia  and 
New-Brunswick. 

The  following  tables  vidll  shew  how  much  the  Bri* 
'tish  North- American  colonies  have  augmented  their 
trade,  in  consequence  of  that  embargo,  which  was 
laid  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  them  in 
common  with  their  parent-state.  The  subjoined 
statement  is  taken  from  an  **  Account  of'  Imports  of 
dtUiable  Articles  into  and  Exports  Jrom  the  port  of 
QuebeCy'  for  the  years  ending  5th  January,  180^ 
1807,  1808,  1809,  1810. 


Tenn,  endinif 
Mh  Jan. 

Mo.ornHrl> 
de«*d«n. 

Aaoapt  of  toniMiy  ■ 

Xa.oraM. 

inmx  in  bnibA 
czpoiti-d. 

1806 

170 

26,500 

1,342 

22,016 

1807 

193 

33,996 

1,601 

96,908 

1808 

239 

42,293 

2,039 

131,543 

1809 

r    334 

70,275 

3,330 

186,708 

1810 

434 

87,825 

4,174 

298,221 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  an  *^  Recount  of 

ihe  number  of  Vessels  employed  inwards  and  outwards^ 

with  tlieir  tonnage,  guns,  a^idmen,  at  the  port  oj  hali^ 

Jax^  I^ova-Scotia,''  in  the  years  ending  5tb  January^ 

1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810. 
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Year  ending  dtb  Jan.  1808. 
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Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1809. 


W.  Mies. 
U.  States 


Tolid, 


36$  I  Far  G.  Btitaifll  111  8,969  67 


T,88fti03 

It4|l9,98l|  96 
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838|lM74|  19 
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Year  eiylii^  ^b  Jan.  1810. 
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45  9,796 
98 10,765 


69 

48 
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748  { 
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V.  States 
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164111,888  3B| 

852117,338 
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11918,087 
IfOl  8,780 
19l|l5,597 


819 
759 
58$ 

8,898 


By  observing  tbe  increase  of  the  trade  coast-wojfs, 
as  marked  in  the  preceding  table,  may  be  inferred 
bow  much  the  internal  or  home  trade   of   INova- 
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Scotm,  always  bjii  i»r  the  most  yirfitaUe  braaeh  ciCtlte 
commeroe  of  erery  coaatt j,  has  be^n  augnftettted 
within  the  lant  fife  years.  Although  the  foUowing 
table  ba8^  been  already  inserted  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  it  is  again  inserted  here  on  accoimt  ei  iH^ 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  ej^^et  really  pvodueed 
upon  Britain  by  the  American  embargo,  so  different 
tpom  the  effect  itttolded  by  the  fratB^es  ei  tkti 
unique  measure. 

In^p&rU  into  Britain  from  the      ^im. 

United  States  in  the  year        £  £ 

ending  5th  Jamwry,  1807,     1,890,884  V^^ 

1808^    2»847»63»  6^1  A19 

laOO,       896^480  lJ&l,Sfi< 

1818,    3i364,dO»  6,889,842 


t » 
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JSaqttuts  oi  Bti^A  produee 

and  manufactures  into  die 

United  States,  in  tbe  yevt 

ending  5th  Januarj,  1907»    8^$13,122  njddSiJUtl 

1808,  7;»»1,130  12.097.94S 
180»,  3,9981,062  5»aQS,86< 
)81(V    4,fid«»79&    7,149,309 


British  exports  to  «n  America, 
exclusive  of  the  U.  States 
for  tiie  years  ending  5th 
January,   ia07,  -  5,746,903    9^104,592 

1808,  -     6,103,241  8^754,402 

1809,  -    13,465,798  18,173,056 

1810,  .       15,a45,980>  99^«59,!b21 


■•"^i*^^— ^"••♦••^■^•••^■-•^^^ 


GntOsst  yearof  BriliiA  exports  to  ttbftU. 

States  ending  5th  Jaattwy,  1807,        lS,8a5,551 
Xctu^year,  •  1<8Q9»         M((HMM9 


i»»«-"^p*»^i^""»*'^»* 


Decrease,  "  r  7,fia8k6Bf6 
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Ijea$t  year  of  exports  to  America  exekt-        £. 

mve  of  the  United  States,       1807,  8,1&1,S9» 

Greatest  year,  -  1810,        20,659,021 

Increase,  -  -  12,494,429 

From  which  deduct  the  decrease  of  7,562,685 


And  the  balaDoc  in  favor  of  Brttoin  is  4,9S1 ,744 

To  which  must  be  added  all  the  profit  derived  to 
Britain  from  employing  her  own  shipping  and  send- 
ing Jier  own  goods  direct  to  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
J^uese  colonies,  instead  of  suffering  them,  as  hereto- 
ore  has  been  done,  to  be  transmitted  in  American 
bottoms  and  for  the  beneht  of  the  merchants  of  these 
United  States,  which  addition  together .  with  the 
greater  exportation  would  give  an  increase  of  com- 
mercial prodt  to  Britain  of  at  least  <£8,000,000  an- 
nually. 

That  the  British  West-India  trade  has  not  been  ru- 
ined by  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of 
the  number  of  ships  employed  in  that  trade  during 
the  years  ending 5th  January,  1804 — 1810^  inclusive. 


Tctn  cadiBf  Sth  Jan. 

iio.i]r8hiri. 

■  lMBcnBi«>lkJab 

N«.«rad(i. 

1804, 

363 

1808, 

603 

1805, 

354 

1809, 

598 

1806, 

4*21 

1810, 

627 

1807, 

477 

'  - 

In  February,  1810,  was  <;oncluded  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Britain  and  the  Brazils,  which  can- 
not fail  to  increase  very  considerably  the  trade  of  both 
countries.  By  the  6di  article  Britain  is  empowered 
to  purchase  and  cut  down  timber  in  the  forests  of  the 
Brazils  for  building  ships  of  war  within  the  Brazili- 
^A  ports  and  harbors.    By  the  ninth  article  it  is  de* 
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clared  that  the  in^titaf ton  .shall  not  be  established  in 
the  South-American  dominions  of  Portugal.    The 
treaty  throughout  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  an  en- 
tire reciprocity  beti^^een  the  two  nations,  the  goods, 
merchandise,  and  manu&ctures  of  Britain  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Portuguese  ports  in  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  Africa,  on  paying  a  duty  of  £\5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.    The  treaty  is  subject  to  the  Bri-- 
tish  colonial  system,  whence  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
articles  the  produce  of  Brazil,  similar  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  British  colonies,  are  excluded  from  the 
markets  and  home  consumption  of  the  British  do* 
minions,  but  they  may  be  received  and  ware-housed 
in  the  British  ports  appointed  by  law  to  be  ware- 
housing ports  for  those  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
exportation. The  Portuguese  executive  reserves  to  it- 
self the  right  of  imposing  heaTy  or  prohibitory  duties 
on  all  British  East-India  goods  and  West-India  pro- 
duce.    All  trade  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  East 
coaHt  of  Africa,  formerly  allowed  to  the  British,  ex- 
crept  dealing  in  slaves,  is  confirmed.    The  principle 
of  the  Methuen  (the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Methuen) 
treaty  respecting  the  wines  of  Portugal  and  the  wool- 
lens of  England,  remains  unaltered.    Saint  Catha- 
rine is  declared  a  free  port.    The  treaty  may  be  ex- 
amined and  revised  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.    Per- 
haps it  may  be  allowable  to  state  that  the  commerce 
of  New  South  Wales  is  greatly  inereasmg  and  pro- 
mises to  become  highly  beneficial  to  the  mother  coun- 
try.    The  intercourse  between  this  colony  and  the 
Fei^ee  islands  is  extremely  active.    In  the  year  1809 
eitg^ht  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  New  South  Wales  and 
brought  cargoes  from  those  islands  of  more  than 
40,000  seal  skins  which  average  in  England  <£l  10^. 
a  skin.     For  an  animated  but  perhaps  an  exaggera- 
ted account  of  the  trade  of  these  convict-colonies,  see 
M.  Peron's  "  Vt^age  de  DScouvertes  aux  TerresAus- 
traleSy'^e.  a  Paris,  1807.    This  writer  says  "In  the 
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harbor  (of  Port-Jtekson  in  die  town  of  Sydney)  wen 
re-a8setnbled  a  multitude  of  vesselB  recendy  arrived 
from  different  countries  of  the  globe,  the  greater  put 
of  them  destined  for  new  and  hazardous  Toyages. 
These,  fitted  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Shannon,  were  proceeding  to  the  whale-hshery  on  the 
wintry  coast  of  New-Zealand;  those  intended  for 
China,  after  landing  their  cargoes  for  the  use  of  the 
colony,  were  proceeding  to  sail  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  yellow  river.  Some  laden  with  coal  w^re  about 
to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  India. 
Several  smaller  craft  were  preparing  for  a  coasting 
voyage  to  Bass's  strait ;  other  vessels  of  a  stronger 
construction,  manned  by  more  adventurous  sailor^ 
and  provided  with  arms,  were  fitting  out  for  thi 
western  coast  of  America,  stored  with  merchandise 
of  various  kinds ;  these  vessels  were  intended  to  es- 
tablish by  force  of  arms  a  contraband  commerce  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  extremely  advantageous  i» 
both  parties.  Here  an  enterprise  was  preparing  for 
the  North-West  coast  of  America  to  carry  on  a  lu- 
crative commerce  in  furs ;  there  they  were  hastening 
an  expedition  of  armed  vessels  for  the  Navigator, 
Friendly  and  Society  Islands,  to  import  cargoes  of 
salt  provisions.^' 

C/fficiat  value  of  exports  from  Britein  to  the  West» 
Indies,  Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  years  ending  5th  Jan. 
1806—1810,  inclusive. 


W.  India  bkandf 

Africa 

Asia 


160^. 

4,095,JS 


96S 


990,625 
1,669. 


IS07. 
£ 


,339,612 

1,433,153 
21411,936,9^1 


1808. 

£ 


I809 

£ 


1 


1810. 

£ 


5,433,267 

1,532,842 
,384,438 


1,703,180 
1.993, 


225  2 


»,7S5,195 
l.797.74i 
,647,927 


This  part  of  the  subject  under  consideration  can- 
not be  closed,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  how 
much  the  commerce  of  Ireland  has  been  increased 
by  those  very  restrictions  on  trade  which  wc^re  in^ 
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tended  by  Erance  to  destroy  Britain  altogether.    Id 
the  3d  volume  of  the  "  Quarterly  RevieWy  pp.  50 — 
63,  iu  examining  a  work  intituled  *^  Effets  du  Btocuf 
tantinental  sur  le  commerce^  les  finaneesy  le  credit ^  et 
laprasperitS  des  Isles  Britanniques"  par  Sir  Francis 
D'lvemois,  seconde  edition, — October,  1809 — are  to 
be  found  the  following  facte  and  observations :  *'  That 
Ireland,  when  once  amalgamated  with  Great*Bri-* 
tain,  could  not  fail  to  advance  with  increased  rapi« 
dity  in  her  career  of  improvement;  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  wante  and  new  luxuries  would  rouse  to 
exertion  that  part  of  her  population  whose  previous 
indolence  was  connected  with  tlieir  povarty ;  and 
that  the  easy  and  advantageous  sale  of  her  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  produce  at  the  richest  mar* 
ket  in  the  world,  must  foster  and  encoun^e  th^  in» 
dustry  already  excited,  was  long  foreseen ;  and  the 
Union  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  principal 
part  of  that  prosperity  which  she  has  attained*    ¥  et 
she  has  derived  benefit  from  the  French  blockadii^ 
system.     The  most  flourishing  of  her  manufiLcture^ 
was  in  ordinary  times  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
German  and  oth.er  foreign  linens ;  and  her  agricul- 
tural produce,  as  grain,  salted  provisions,  hides,  tal- 
low, &c.  was  encountered  at  the  English  market  by 
rival   articles    from  Poland,  America,   or  Russia. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  French  blockade  she 
exchanged  competition  for  monopoly.    The  natural  i 
efiect  of  the  Union  wks  to  increase  both  the  exports* 
md  imports  of  the  poor»  country;  that  of  the  block- 
ode  was,  by  contracting  the  usual  supply  of  the  Bri- 
tisb  market,  to  increase  the  exchangeable  vahie  of 
Irish  prodnce  at  that  market.     JBoth  these  effects 
have  taken  place  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  1806,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Berlin  decree 
was  issued,  the  exports  of  Ireland  amounted  in  real 
value  to  i:a,3 14,854 

In  1807,  ta  10,110.38d 
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In  1808,  to  <£12,S77,A17 


Its  imports,  in  1808  (exclusive  of 
£329,910  re-exported,  8,537,515 

Balance  in  favor  of  Ireland,  4,040,002 

'  The  net  public  r^enne  of  Ireland,  on  an  average 
#f  three  years  precetUng  the  Union,  namely,  1796-7- 
«,  was  <£  1,860,797 

In  1808,  6,174,561 


*^  These  facts,  taken  from  accounts  submitted  to 
Parliament,  are  sufficiently  striking.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  history  anjf  other 
country,  whose  exports  have  increased  in  value  o9te^ 
third  in  two  years.  But  the  increase  of  the  public 
revenue  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  growing  opulence 
of  Ireland ;  because  it  has  been  more  than  tripled  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  not  by  the  imposition  of  tH- 
red  taxes,  to  which  all  are  compelled  to  contribute, 
but  by  taxes  on  consumption,  which  can  only  be 
rendered  productive  by  increasing  the  faculties  of 
the  consumers.  Neither  the  land-tax  nor  the  pro^ 
perty-tax  are  known  in  Ireland;  and  the  few  di- 
rect taxes  imposed  in  1804,  have  not  added  more 
than  one-fiftieth  part  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
state  of  a  revenue  levied  on  consumption  is  perhaps 
tha:  onljf  test  of  the  activity  or  stagnation  of  that  in- 
ternal commerce  on  which  the  wealth  of  nations  prin- 
cipally depends;  because  the  progress  of  population, 
of  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arts,  and  the  gra* 
dual  accessions,  to  the  national  capital  by  roads,  ca- 
nals, buildings,  &c.  are  seldom  revealed  to  the  public, 
except  by  the  contrivances  of  fiscal  ingenuity.  Those 
who  consider  that  Britain's  whole  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  £urope  has  hitherto  amounted  to 
no  more  than  one-sixth  of  her  very  extensive  trade ; 
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and  that  this  intercourse  is  apparently  incapable  of 
utter  annihilation,  will  not  look  forward  with  much 
anxiety  to  her  Juture  prospects.    We  know  not  how 
long  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  be  compelled 
to  renounce  the  advantage  of  bringing  their  super** 
fluous  produce  to  the  most  profitable  market;  but 
we  do  not  beh*eye  that  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  are 
the  niost  opulent  and  industrious^  because. the yre^^l 
and  most  enlightened  of  maitkind,  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate victims  of  this  system  of  forbearance.     On  a 
final  settlement  of  accounts,  Great-Britain  will  be 
found  to  have  suffered  much  less  than  any  of  the 
nations  associated  for  her  destruction..  The  very  un- 
jsatisfactory  state  of  American  commerce  and  revenue 
has  been  revealed  in  the  late  communications  to 
Congress;  and  the  distress  of  the  agrieultutal  as 
well  as  the  mantifacturing  classes  in  France,  in  conr 
sequence  of  the  annihilation,  of  her  foreign  trade,  and 
of  the  interruption  to  all  intercourse  between  her 
maritime  proviqices,  is  frankly  avowed  in  the  official 
reports  to  the  French  government.    There  cannot  be 
a  more  striking  contrast  to  these  plaintive  confes*^ 
j^ions,  than  that  exhibited  in  the  address  of  the  city 
of  London  to  the  king,  on  the  25th  October,  1809: 
"  It  is  a  proud  subject  for  your  majesty's  faithful 
citizens  of  London  to  record,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  unexampled  struggles,  your  majesty  is  enabled 
to  say  now,  as  at  the  comnpencement  of  your  majes- 
ty's  reign,  that  your  majesty  can  see  with  joy  of 
heart  the  commerce  of  diese  kingdoms,  the  great 
source  of  our  riches,  and  fixed  object  of  your  majesty's 
never-failing  care  and  protection,  flourishing  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  former  war." 

The  quantity  of  linen-cXoi)^  eooported  from  Ireland 
jn  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1807 — 1810,  inclu* 
sive,  was  as  follows: 

54 


Year  ^ding  5th  January,  1807,  39,049,73r 

1806,  40,901,442 

1809,  43,904,382 

1 810,  49,7S3,296 

A1tboiijB:h  the  aggregmle  tradie  of  the  whole  wofM 
has  doubtless  been  diminished  by  the  decrees  of  Bu^ 
iiapafte,  and  )he  base  imitations  of  his  vassal-fitates  ill 
tiie  ditterent  quarters  of  the  globe,  yet  Britain's  sbai^ 
tir  proportion  of  commerce  has  been  augmented. 
FVance,  Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia,  Italy, 
^>eimiark,  now  cease  to  export  any  of  their  variouift 
t^ommddities ;  and  Britain  4n  p0rt  supplies  those  for^ 
^ign  markets  which  used  to  be  open  to  the  goods  ef 
Continental  Bunepe.  Sih^ia  alone  used  to  eicpott 
annually,  Unetis  to  the  amount  height  mUUioiHsis/i  dol- 
lar to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  these  United  States  \ 
but  since  the  French  blockadii^  system  b^an,  Sile- 
aia  has  discontinued  her  exportation  of  linens,  whtch 
must  now  either  be  dispensed  with  alti^therby  the 
American,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  people,  or  a  suIk 
stitute  be  sought  in  the  linens  of  Ireland.  In  addi* 
tion  to  this,  the  trade  of  Spain,  of  her  immense  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  Brazils  has  been  recendy  milocked 
to  Britain.  In  truth,  the  impoverished  state  of  CkHK 
tinental  Europe,  and  the  almost  total  dissipation  of 
its  floating  and  mercantile  capftal,  in  coiisequence  t)f 
the  long-continued  ravages  o^  war,  and  the  incessant 
pressure  of  military  despotism,  has  not  <mly  crippled 
for  the  present,  but  must  iuevitably  retard  for  a  lon^ 
time  to  come,  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  indtia* 
try ;  whence  in  common  with  the  other  portions  ef  Ae 
glob^  which  are  almost  merely  agricultural,  it  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  for  many  years,  more  titan  er-- 
er  dependant  upon  Britain  for  the  primary  necessa* 
ries  and  the  chief  conveniences  of  life.  In  the  pre- 
sent anti^commercial  conflict  between  Britain  and 
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PranM,  it  canoot  be  tioubted  which  is  the  gveatest 

«ul}erer;    fcH*  the  frantic  attempts  against  British 

^onsfiierce,  not  only  fail  to  diminish  their  export* 

tndej  but  also  leave  unimpaired  their  vast  ahundauce 

of  iMibstantial,  permanent  wealth ;  their  inexhausti^ 

ble  sources  of  riches,  flowing  from  habits  of  industry 

end  tibe  annual  accumulation  of  national  rapitol; 

while  at  the  same  time  the  various  countries  at  Coa- 

tiiiental  Europe,  which  are  under  the  influence  of 

Buonaparte,  are  entirely  deprived  of  many  of  th^ 

comforts,  and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  tba 

annihilation  of  all  their  foreifz^  trade ;  and  in  the 

tneasures  of  reioHatiam  to  which  they  have  driven 

Britain,  they  find  insuperable  obstacles  thrown  in  the 

^ay  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  the  in* 

temiptioo  of  their  coasting  navigation,  and  the  con^ 

Mquent  grievous  diminution  of  their  internal  or  home 

tnude.     The  following  table  will  show  how  far  thf 

French  blockading  system  has  been  able  to  dimUdsh 

the  aggregate  amount  of  the  British yore^n  trade. 

Officim  value  of  Jn^orta  into  and  MaeparU  from 
Britain,  in  the  years  ending  5th  Jan.  ItiO&rrrisiO 
inclusive. 
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Having  considered  the  effects  produced  upon  Bri* 
tain  by  the  anti-commerciai  system,  it  is  now  neces* 
sary  to  examine  what  it  have  done  to  benefit  or  to  injure 
'^  the  nations  associated/or  her  destruction.^'  And  first, 
how  have  the  ''  restrictive  energies''  affected  these  Uni- 
ted States?    It  is  not  now  intended  to  enter  into  any 
distinct  consideration  of  the  national  debasement  stu- 
diously courted  and  ostentatiously  displayed  by  a 
country  assuming  the  name  of  a  free  republic,  and 
yet  harnessing  itself  to  the  car  of  a  military  usurps, 
and  lending  its  aid  to  enable  thai  usurper  to  ex* 
tinguish  the  last  remaining  gleams  of  liberty  on 
earth.     I  pass  over,  as  too  loathsome  to  be  dwdt 
jupon,    the  labored   and    incessant  vindications  of 
Gallic  perfidy  and  atrocity;  the  awkward  applause 
es  bestowed  .upon  Gallic  wisdom  and  nrngnanimi- 
ty;  the  base,  the  infamous  assertions  pealing  up 
perpetually  fVom  the  million  organ-^pipes  of  treason 
throughout  the  Union,  that  we  deserve  to  have  our 
merchandise  plundered,  our  ships  burned,  our  sea* 
men  dungeoned,  because  we  have  not  declared  war 
against  England  at  the  bidding  of  Napoleon.     It  is 
enough  for  the  present  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
restrictive  energies  of  France  and  the  United  States 
upon  American  commerce.     In  the  year  1807,  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country  amounted  in  imports 
and  exports  to  216,000,000  of  dollars;  in   1808,  it 
fell  down  to  70,000,000;  in  1809  it  rose  to  140,000,- 
000;  in  1810,  its  ^miito/ amount  was  160,000,00a 
To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  even  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  it  need  not  be  remarked  how 
much  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  must  have  suffered  from  the  diminution  of 
its  commerce^  since  these  three  great  branches  of  pro- 
ductive industry  invariably  rise  or  fall  together.  TTie 
rude  produce  of  the  country  is  now,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1811,  lying  in  unsaleable  heaps  in  the 
barns  of  the  farmer,  or  the  ware-houses  of  the  mer- 
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chantj  ^bile  an  almost,universal  bankruptcy  is  per- 
vading '  the  whole  mercantile  class  throughout  the 
Union.  This  general  calamity  has  arisen  from  a 
combination  of  causes,  all .  uniting  their  efiorts  to 
produce  an  accumulation  of  individual  and  national: 
evil  upon  these  United  States.  First.  Buonaparte 
has,  within  the  last  three  years,  actually  plundered 
America  of  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least  50,- 
000,000  of  dollars;  not  a  single  cent  of  which  will 
ever  be  restored.  Secondly.  The  American  govern- 
ment, by  their  embargo^  imposed  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1807,  threw  the  United  States  out  of  their 
accustomed  channels  of  commerce,  and  enabled  Bri- 
tain to  find  out  Tiew  and  more  advantageous  sources 
of  trade ;  ccmsequently,  when  the  embargo  was  raised 
in  the  spring  of  1 809,  the  market  for  American  com- 
modities was  not  half  so  extensive  as  it  had  been 
before  we  adopted  the  French  system;  wherefore, 
the  shipments  of  our  merchants  to  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  during  the  years  1809 — 1810,  have 
averaged  a  loss  of  50,000,000  of  dollars,  owing  to 
our  produce  being  no  longer  saleable  in  those  mar- 
kets which  had  formerly  been  the  sources  of  our 
greatest  profits. 

From  the  ''  Evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Mouse  of  Comm&ns  on  the  high  price  of  Gold 
Coin  and  BtUlion"  in  June,  1810,  it  appeared,  by  the 
^laiiiination  of  T.  Hughan,  Esq.  M.  P.  West-India 
merchant,  that  "  during  the  years  1808 — 1809,  Bri- 
tish manufactured  goods  were  exported  from  Jamai- 
ca to  all  the  surrounding  settlements,  to  the.  coast  of 
the  American  continent,  and  to  Cuba.  The  trade 
between  Jamaica .  and  the  Spanish  settlements  is 
bery  much  increased  since  an  interruption  was  given 
to  the  ccMiunerce  carried  on  between  the  United 
States  QXid  those  countries;  it  has  also  been  consi- 
derably extended  since  the  commencement  of  the 
French  usurpation  in  Spain.   A  very  large  part  of  the 
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supply  of  man  Q&ctured  goods  nmo  ftiroiihed  to  HHt 
Spanish  colooies  from  the  free  porte  of  Jamaica; 
used  fmmerijf  to  be  furnished  from  the  United  Stated 
of  America.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  the  ope« 
ration  of  the  American  embargo,  which  necessarily 
threw  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trad«  into 
this  (the  Jamaica)  channel." 

Our  cotten  had  been  fore-stalled  by  that  of  Brazil 
and  of  die  £ast-Indies;  our  lumber  by  that  of  Cana» 
da;  onr  fish  by  that  of  Newfoundland;  and  so  on 
through  most  of  our  articles  of  traffic.  TAirdfy.  Ckur 
merchants,  eager  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  time,  mar« 
kets,  and  property,  occasioned  to  them  by  the  joini 
elSbrts  of  Buonaparte  and  the  cabinet  at  Wa^^hingtont 
kave  overtraded  the  remnant  of  thdr  capital  in  en^ 
deavoring  to  force  new  markets  for  the  reccfitioo  of 
their  commodities.  Added  to  all  this,  the  American 
government,  taking  advantage  of  the  calamities  wfaich^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Execntiv^^  of  Prance^  it  had 
brought  upon  its  own  merchants,  gave  the  death* 
blow  to  the  commercial  xnnedit,  and  widened  the 
bankniptey  of  the  country,  by  its  inrenomed  deonn^ 
ciations  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States^  which 
was  accused  of  being  a  monied  institution,  of  having 
part  of  its  stock  held  by  foreigners,  of  iacilitating  the 
operations  of  commerce,  of  susdtaining  and  angmenl^ 
ing  the  credit  of  the  country ;  and  of  many  other 
crimes,  all  equally  anti*republican.  In  consequence 
of  the  nonrreneuMjd  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  a  verf 
large  mass  of  circulating  credit  is  lost  to  oor  raer* 
chants  and  to  the  country  at  large.  And  this  is  the 
precise  moment,  when  our  farmers  cannot  sell  their 
produce,  and  when  our  merchants  are  all  raised^ 
which  our  governors  and  legislators  have  seised  for 
the  purpose  of  congratulating  Ihe  good  citizens  of 
these  United  States  on  the  growing  prosperity  of  (heir 
manufactures;  as  if  the  manufactures  of  a  country 
always  flourished  in  direct  proportion  to  Ihe  stagnar 
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Im>iI  of  its  agriculture,  the  destruction  of  its  com^ 
mercial  capital,  and  the  annihilatioD  of  its  national 
credit ! 

How  far  the  people  of  this  country  are  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  flie  President  solemnly  proclaimings 
on  the  2d,  Nov.  1810,  that  the  French  decrees  were 
rep^ed,  when  in  truth  they  were  not  repealed,  may 
be  inferred  from  these  facts ;  namely,  that  all  th6 
vessels  which  have  gone  from  our  ports  to  France 
since  the  alleged  repeal  of  these  decrees,  and  upon 
thefodth  of  that  proclamation,  have  been  seized  by 
Buonaparte,  and  their  cargoes  plundered ;  that  the 
Jmiceeds  of  American  property,  sold  by  ImperiiU 
permission  in  France  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1809, 
•and  remitted  to  the  United  States  are  now  ordered 
to  be  repaid  into  the  French  Treasury;  and  that  all 
American  vessels  are  now^  in  the  beginning  of  18!f, 
seized,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  throughout  the 
|>orts  of  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prus- 
sia, aQd  Italy,  by  the  special  order  of  Napoleori,. 
•whose  *'  decrees  affecting  fteutral  commerce^  the 
President  of  these  United  States  solemnly  assured 
us  in  his  Proclamation  of  Nov.  2d,  1810,  u^re  re- 
peaiedim  the  preceding  day,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  Nov. 
1810. 

We  have  only  to  look  into  the  French  official  doc- 
uments theinsdves  in  order  to  learn  that  the  Great- 
JSf(Uion  suffers  the  utmost  misery  in  coasequence  of 
tiie  anti-commercial  sytstem.  In  the  Exposi  of  the 
btate  of  the  Empire,  dated  3d,  Nov.  1808,  it  is  said 
**  the  war  will  henceforth  consist  in  repeiiing  from  all 
fK>fttts  die  English  commerce.  The  allies  of  France 
und  the  United  States  sacrifice  like  her^  and  with  a 
resolution  equally  generous  their  private  conveni- 
encies.'*  The  state  paper  then  goes  on  to  recommend 
patience  "  to  the  merchants^  the  manujacturersy  and 
the  ^Hmsumers  under  their  great  but  necessary  priTa- 
tions."  But  these  three  classes  comprise  the  whcife 
population  of  a  country;  and  if  that  be  suffering 
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gi^atly,  we  see  no  reason  to  envy  the  condition  of 
the  French  Empire,  hlack  sm3  it  is  with  perfidy,  and 
reeking  with  blood  and  slaughter.     In  the  5th  vol, 

{).  813,  of  the  "  Literary  Panorama^'  is  inserted  a 
etter  containing  a  practical  comment  upon  ''  the 
Emperor  s  system  which  is  so  infallibly  to  rqin  Ens^^ 
land;^  for  England,  read  Frafic€f  and  doubtless  the 
raying  is  true.  The  letter  is  given  by  the  Editors  of 
L.  P.  in  French  and  English;  its  atUhenlicHy  and 
truth  are  also  vouched  by  them.  "  Bourdeaux» 
Nov.  20th  1808.  You  recollect,  my  dear  Friend^ 
the  state  in  virhich  I  was  when  you  left  me.  I  had 
then  nearly  £  1,000  per  annum  of  income;  and  our 
last  vintage  had  been  sold  for  <£  2,800;  but  since 
that  time  our  condition  has  become  daily  more  pain- 
ful and  alarming,  by  the  mischievous  measures  to 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort;  not  being  a- 
ble  to  sell  anything,  wine  of  the  quality  of  our  vin- 
tages being  absolutely  without  demand.  Those 
wines  which  were  formerly  worth  <£  .1,000,  are  now 
scarcely  worth  <£300;  add  to  this,  that  the  taxes 
formerly  established,  are  now  paid  monthly  under 
pain  of  military  execution ;  the  new  duties  on  wines, 
payable  the  moment  they  quit  tlie  vat^  are  paid  by 
us  without  the  smallest  hope  that  we  shall  reimburse 
our  payments  by  the  scUe  of  the  wine.  Every  mate- 
rial employed  in  cultivation  is  enormously  aug* 
mented  in  price;  the  traimng  poles^  (for  ihe  iow 
standing  vilies,  along  whose  rows  the  poles  are  laid 
horizontally)  and  Ht^e props  (for  supporting  the  vines 
perpendicularly)  are  one  third  dearer  than  hereto- 
fore ;  while  the  wood  for  hogshead  staves  (which  is 
procured  from  the  Baltic,  no  other  being  used  for 
prime  claret)  is  out  of  all  price ;  and  all  our  expen- 
ses are  paid  in  advance.  To  complete  our  misery 
one  in  three  of  the  houses  in  Bourdeaux  are  empty. 
3toney  cannot  possibly  be  scarcer  than  it  is.  After 
this  judge  what  is  our  situation,  &c." 
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•  Two  years  longer  continuance  in  the  same  system 
cannot  but  have  rendered  the  .condition  of  the 
French  people  yar  more  deplorable  than  that  com- 
plained of  by  the  gentleman  of  Bourdeaux.  Among 
the  evils  of  the  trade- war  may  be  enumerated  the 
loss  to  France  of  her  colonial  produce  amounting  to 
at  least  ,£22,000,000  per  annum.  The  sufferings 
of  the  French  people  may  be  also  inferred  from 
these  facts;  namely,  that  in  November  1810,  afresh 
eonscription  was  called  for ;  they  have  been  already 
called  out  for  the  year  1814;  and  in  December  181 0, 
Buonaparte  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  centinel  to  ac* 
company  everything  boat;  no  boat  to  have  more 
than  one  bed  on  board ;  and  every  vessel  to  return  to 
France  within  a  limited  number  of  days,  whether  or 
not  it  has  taken  any  fish. 

But  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  can  be  found  of  the  ex- 
treme weakness  and  misery  of  France,  than  that  so  ex* 
tensive  an  empire,  with  so  compact  a  population, 
headed  by  such  a  warlike  chief,  has  not  been  able  dur* 
ing  three  years  of  incessant  fighting  to  subdue  Spain 
and  Portugal.  All  the  world  knows  how  confident* 
]y  Buonaparte  spoke  in  his  bulletins  and  proclama* 
tions  in  the  year  1808,  of  ^^  subduing  and  tranquillize 
inff  the  Peninsula  in  three  months^'*  of  planting  his 
eagles  on  the  fortresses  of  Lisbon  and  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  worth  while  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  contrast  his  oum  assertions  respecting  the 
event  of  this  conflict  in  the  years  1808  and  1810; 
*'  SpcmiardSy'  says  he  in  a  Proclamation  dated  at  the 
Imperial  camp  at  Madrid,  Dec.  2d,  1808,  and  sign- 
ed iVopo/^on,  "Spaniards!  you  have  be^n  misled  by 
perfidious  men.  They  have  engaged  you  in  a  sense- 
tess  struggle,  and  you  have  h^  recourse  to  arms:. 
The  defeat  of  your  armies  has  been  the  work  of 
some  marches ;  I  have  entered  Madrid ;  the  right! 
of  war  would  justify  me  in  making  a  signal  example 
by  washing  away  in  blood  the  outrages  offered  to  me 
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Mid  to  my  nation;  but  I  have  listened  to  tbe  dictates 
of  clemency  only.  I  shall  j^eedify  drive  from  the 
Peninsula  that  ikglish  army  which  has  been  sent 
to  Spain,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  to  you^ 
but  to  inspire  you  with  a  false  confidence  and  to  mia^ 
lead  you.  Should  you  not  merit  my  confidence,  noth* 
ing  will  remain  for  me  hut  to  treat  you  ^^conqueredpro^ 
vincesj  and  to  place  my  brother  upon  another  throne. 
I  shall  then  place  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  mg  cutm 
liead,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the  guilty;,  for 
God  has  given  me  power  and  inclination  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles." 

Compare  the  tone  of  the  proclamation  above  cited 
with  that  displayed  in  the  following  intercepted  let^ 
tor,  the  4>riginfid  of  whicb  was  submitted  to  the  m^ 
spection  of  the  public  at  Cadiz,  by  order  of  th* 
Spanish  Government.  The  letter  is  dated  Pam»  June 
19th,  1810;  it  M'as  written  by  the  Duke  of  Santa 
Fe,  Don  Miguel  Jose  de  Azanza,  kite  Minister  af 
the  Revenue  in  Spain  and  Vice-king  of  Mexico^ 
now  Spanish  Charg6  des  Affaires  from  Joseph  ta 
Napoleon,  addressed  to  Don  Mariano  Louis  de  Ufw 
quijO)  late  Minister  of  State  in  Spain,  and  iMxw  Mia«^ 
ister  for  foreign  affaii*s  to  Joseph.  ^  Most  excell^it 
Sir,  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a  long  convert 
sation  with  the  Duke  of  Cad  ore,  Minister  for  forca^ 
affairs,  'who  had  given  me  to  understand  Aiat  ke 
wished  to  communicate  to  me  some  matters  by  tie 
Smperor'^s  order.  He  told  me  that  bis  Imperial: 
Majesty  cannot  send  nwre  ^immeji  to  Spain,  which 
must  provide  for  the  subsistence  and  expenses  of  ita 
army;  that  he  has  dam  enough  in  employing /oiar 
hundred  thousand  men  in  tbe  reduction,  of  Spaia; 
that  France  has  exhausted  its  treasurtfj  having  sent 
there  two  hundred  millions  of  livres  since  the  com* 
inencement  of  the  war;  that  our  (tbe  Spanish^  or 
rather  that  of  Joseph)  government  h^  not  availed 
itself  oi  the  resK>urces  which  the  country  ofiezsr  by 
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the  collectioR  of  funds ;  that  it  has  formed  Spamsk 
corps,  which  are  not  only  useless  but  dangerauSy  be- 
cause together  \rith  absorbing  sums  which  can  b^ 
more  advantageously  employed,  they  desert^  and 
pass  over  to  the  enemy's  force/'&c. 

A  season«ible  comment  on  the  facts  contained  in 
the  preceding  dispatch,  may  be  found  in  a  *^  Letter 
to  Earl  Maira  on  the  Spaniards  and  on  Cadiz,''  by 
4fae  Baron  de  Geramb,  published  in  London  in  1810« 
TTie  author  is  an  Hungarian  Noble  who  served  ift 
the  Austrian  army,  until  disgusted  by  the  degrade 
ation  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  in  allying  itself  to 
Buonaparte,  he  quitted  the  service,  and  leaving  his 
own  country,  visited  Spain.     He  says  ^'  I  expected 
to  see  in  Cadiz  that  a^tation  which  accompanies  ti 
great  crisis,  and  particularly  a  national  insuixection. 
I  was  mistaken ;  the  appearances  before  my  eyes  poS'^ 
messed  something  of  austerity.     I  remarked  steadi- 
ness in  discourse  and  gravity  in  action.     No  excla^ 
Illations,  no  abuse,  no  imprecations;  those  who  met 
sainted  each  other  with  some  short  phrase,  energetic 
and  terrible  in  its  effect.  How  profound  must  be  that 
Mient  hatred,  since  nodiing  can  express  it!     How 
concentred    since   no    transport   can  satisfy  it;  a 
hatred  which  does  not  act  without  its  object,   nor 
evaporate  without  necessity !  "  Fed  this  heart,"  said 
a  Spaniard  of  high  birth  to  me,  **•  it  has  no  place 
for  love,  esteem,  fllial  piety,  or  fatherly  feelmgs; 
Aatred  fills  it  entirely,  dilates  it,  agitates  it,  prompts 
its  every  beating,  and  penetrates  its  every  pore."    I 
shall  not  enter,  my  Lord,  into  a  detail  of  the  im* 
menee  preparations  making  at  Cadiz  to  render  that 
place  impregnable,  though  it  is  less  strong  by  such 
mighty  labors,  and  by  its  smplar  situation,  thaii 
hy  the  invincible  courage  of  its  inhabitants;    it  is 
enough  to  say  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
capable  military  men,  and  the  observations  I  my* 
jdlf  have  made,  I  think  I  may  safely  declare,  that  if 
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this  city  is  well  defended,  tbe  enemy  will  never  oIm 
tain  possession  of  it." 

It  is  now  somewhat  fashionable  in  these  United 
States  to  discover  the  very  profound  and  compreh^i* 
sive  policy  of  Buonaparte  in  not  conquering  Spain 
and  Portugal  too  quickly.  ^'This  sagacious  con- 
queror/' say  the  statesmen  now  under  consideration, 
^^ purposely  delays  the  subjugation  of  the  peninsula, 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  military  S3^tem,  .and  to  ma^ 
iure  his  vast  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Russia,  Tur- 
key, the  East-Indies,  and  England."  The  bare  state^ 
ment  of  this  position  is  its  fullest  refutation. 

The  condition  of  Holland  in  consequence  of  the 
anti-commercial  system  is  deplorable  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  expression.  Buonaparte  has  subjected  the 
Dutch  fisheries  to  a  code  of  the  most  destructive  re- 
gulations, one  of  which  is  that  a  French  soldier  is  to 
be  put  on  board  every  boat  going  out  to  fish,  and  if 
any  one  fishing  boat  is  detected  in  trading  with  En- 
stand,  a  general  embargo  on  all  fishing  vessels  is  to 
be  laid  throughout  Holland.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  is,  that  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1810, 
about  thirty  young  men  escaped  from  Holland  to  fin*^ 
gland  in  ord^r  to  avoid  the  mUitary  conscription, 
which  is  most  rigorously  enforced,  and  comprehends 
mil  the  Dutch  males  itom  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age,  both  inclufiive.  To  prevent  this  emigration  to 
England,  and  also  to  exclude  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures  into  Holland,  a  French  soldier 
is  stationed  in  every  Dutch  fishing  boat.  But  iu 
spite  of  tiie  soldier,  emigrations  to  England  firom 
Holland  daily  occur.  By  accounts  firom  Holland  so 
late  as  the  banning  of  December,  1810,  we  learn 
that  no  Dutchman  can  go  a  mile  firom  his  place  of 
residence  without  being  minutely  searched^  both  going 
andretuming,andif  he  happen  to  meet  a  Dawmier, 
a  custom-house  officer  in  his  walk,  the  compliment 
of  searching  is  repeated.    The  search  for  prohibited 
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goods  in  the  houses  of  individuals  is  still  more  vecKSr 
VkOMs.  The  French  officers  generally  prefer  the  ndd'' 
die  of  the  night  for  their  hoiir  of  search ;  on  their 
approach  every  individual  in  the  house  is  compelled 
to  rise  immediately,  and  enenf  drawer,  chest,  closet, 
every  private  recess  in  the  house  must  be  instantly 
laid  open  to  inspection.  This  visit  and  examioatioii 
may  be  repeated  whenever  the  officers  please,  the 
slightest  opposition  to  whom  is  pmiished  with  the 
most  atrocious  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Buona* 
paste  has  also  difiused  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
desolation  throughout  all  Holland,  by  annihikUing  at 
once  two-4hirds  of  the  public  debt,  and  thus  robbing 
the  public  creditors  of  two-thirds  of  their  property. 
By.  this  act  of  injustice  an  immense  number  of  fami- 
lies have  been  reduced  to  absolute  b^gary.  During 
the  few  last  years  many  of  themost  respectable  Dutch 
merchants,  inconsequence  of  the  obstructions  thrown 
in  the  way  of  commerce,  had  withdrawn  their  capi- 
tals from  trade  and  placed  them  in  the  funds.  They* 
are  now  utterly  ruined,  because  though  one-third  of 
their  capital  is  nominally  left  them,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  finances  of  Holland,  (and  they  will 
not  improve  under  the  management  of  Napoleon,) 
the  interest  upon  that  third  cannot  be  paid.  Before 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  this  breach  of  pub- 
lic fiiith,  it  was  very  difficult  for  many  families  to  an- 
swer the  calls  of  the  state  upon  them  for  taxes.  Now 
it  is  impossible;  and  those  who  before  had  scarcely 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence  are  driven  to  absolute 
want.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Buonaparte  has  just 
made  a  new  emission  of  government-paper  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions,  whidi  the  Dutch  are  comr 
pelled  to  take  at  par  in  payment  for  all  their  commo- 
dities sold  to  France.  Under  such  circumstances 
do  we  wonder  that  the  Dutch  fleets  which  was  to  be 
ready  in  July,  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  £n* 
glandj  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  December, 
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1610^  and  that  its  oniiy  which  was  to  Bobdne  Spain 
ID  the  summer  of  1810,  was  in  December,  1810,  in 
m  very  meagre  condition,  notwithstanding^  the  com^ 
$eripHom  sweeps  away  every  male  firom  fifiun  to 
4igkteeH  years  of  age,  both  inclusive  ? 

Every  appearance  oUrade  has  vanished  in  Holland ; 
the  merchants  have  shut  up  their  counting-houses^ 
and  all  the  persons  in  their  service  have  been  dismia- 
aed  without  the  ^possibility  of  obtaining  any  employ- 
medt  The  imiversal  distress  has  however  fallen 
most  heavily  upon  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
aistittttk>ns,  whose  onfy  support  was  the  property 
which  they  had  in  the  public  fimds,  for  in  the  present 
impoverished  state  of  the  country  no  voluntary  con«^ 
tributioBS  can  be  forth-coming.  By  Buonaparte^s 
decree  annihilating  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt, 
these  institutions  were  at  once  deprived  of  all  their 
fesources,  and  the  wretched  objects  whom  they  had 
iutherto  supported  were  left  destitute.  More  than 
ten  thousand  helpless  wretches  have,  in  consequence 
of  this  decree,  been  turned  out  of  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  to  starve,  to  perish  in  the 
streets.  Accordingly  numbers  actually  diejrom  tcani 
daUy  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  and  o^er  Dutch 
towns  and  cities.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  cala^ 
mity  the  French  officers  and  soldiers  display  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity  and  the  most  wanton  insolence: 
they  are  quartered  upon  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
still  retain  any  portion  of  property;  twelve^  fourteen^ 
or  sixteen  of  them  are  often  quartered  upon  a  sing-le 
individual. 

The  miserable  state  of  Prussia  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  facts.  In  June  1810,  the  Prussian 
govemmaoit  decreed,  that  all  the  securities  for  Hbe 
money  to  be  borrowed  in  Amsterdam  shall  bear  £  5 
per  cent  interest;  although  all  loans  negotiated  in 
Prussia  bear  only  £  4  per  cent.  Besides  the  oo/- 
mUarjf  loan  o£  1,500,000  crowns  negotiated  in  Ber- 
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tin,  the  richer  inhabitants 
adracce  a  forced  loan  ol 
a  loan  obtained  at  Hamb 
tageous  termt),  during  tht 
loan  to  be  ne^tiated  in 
Prussia,  amounting  to  32, 
000  are  to  be  paid  in  cas 
^ages  granted  by  the  Si 
Austria  io  1734—5—6,  \ 
trian  territory.  Neither  I 
of  his  successors  have  es 
loan;  so  that  150  florins  • 
become  S7d.  For  the  ] 
moDey,  a  new  mortgage  a 
other  royal  domains  for  1, 
An  office  is  ^tablished  a 
of  1,760,000  florins  for  t 
aad  the  gradual  dischar 
year  1811    to  1860.  .  Bu 

ranee  this  loan,  alleging  uiat  tney  doubted  ttie  per- 
manenctf  of  the  King  of  Pruseia's  tenure  in  the  mc»- 
rittf  which  he  offered  for  the  payment  of  interest  on, 
and  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  capital  of  the  sum 
preposed  to  be  borrowed.  Upon  this,  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  following  note  to  be  written,  testifying 
Usiove  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  aitd  kts  determina>- 
tion  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Prussian  domi- 
orons.  A  surer  proof  of  the  in^fending  desiruetum 
of  Prussia  cannot  be  found  than  in  these  professions 
of  Napoleon's  love;  he  told  us  in  M.  Cbampagny's 
most  insulting  letter  to  General  Armstrong,  dated 
6th  August  1810,  that  he  loved  the  Americans;  and 
as  a  deotoostration  of  that  love  he  has  sdzed  and 
plundered  all  the  American  property  upon  which  he 
could  lay  bis  grasp.  He  hved  the  Dutch,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  reduced  their  whole  nation  to  absolute 
beggary  and  want.  He  loved  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugueze,  and  in  consequence  has  laid  waste  aU 
their  habitations  mth  fire  and  sword. 


* 
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!  The  note  runs  thus.    "  To  his  Excellency 


Von  Knobeldsorf,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Prus- 
sia in  Holland.  M.  Le  Baron,  The  reports  which 
some  persons  have  thought  proper  to  circulate  in 
Holland  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  Prussia, 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor;  and 
I  have  not  omitted  to  inform  my  illustrious  sovereign 
that  the  Dutch  capitalists  have  been  pr.evented  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  loan  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  from  an  idea  that  these  reports 
would  be  verified.  I  now  tuive  it  in  charge  to  contra- 
dict these  reports  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and 
to  assure  you  that  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
takes  the  most  sificere  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
re-establishment  of  Prussia;  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance and  integrity  of  the  Prussian  Monisirchy  can- 
not in  the  smallest  degree  be  a  subject  of  doubt. 
The  undersigned,  Ambassador  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  ffuaranteeg  in  the  name  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  the  territorial  pledges 
given  by  Prussia  as  a  security  for  the  loan  n^otiat- 
ed  by  that  Power  in  Holland :  and  declares  that  no 
attempt  shall  ever  be  made  to  annul  it.  Signed, 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Amsterdani,  May 
1 5th,  1 81 0.**  The  Dutchmen  however  did  not  then  ad- 
vance  the  required  loan  to  Prussia ;  and  since  that 
time,  Buonaparte,  by  annexing  Holland  to  France^ 
sponging  the  public  debt,  and  destroying  all  the  re^ 
mains  of  trade,  has  rendered  them  utterly  unabk  to 
raise  the  loan. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  Austria,  whosefinances 
have  not  been  improved,  either  by  her  alliance  wifli 
Buonaparte,  or  her  cessation  of  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Britain.  In  July,  1810,  19  florins,  20 
kreutzers,  in  government  paper^  i.  e.  Vienna  bank- 
bills,  were  paid  for  one  Dutch  ducat  in  coin;  18  flo- 
rins 58 kreutzers,  for  an  Austrian  ducat;  38  florins 
for  a  louis  d'or;   and  8  florins  12  kreutzers,  for  a. 
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crown  of  convention)  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
late  convention,  in  August,  1810,  the  Austrian  go- 
vern ment-p9.per  was  at  so  great  a  discount,  as  to  pay 
460  florins  in  bank-bills  for  100  florins  in  specie. 

Nor  is  the  distress  of  Get^niany  generally,  less  se«- 
vere.     In  September,  1810,  the  French  garrison  was 
entirely  withdrawn  from  Hamburgh  to  be  marched 
into  Sweden;  and  the  duty  of  guarding  the  city  is 
devolved  upon  bays  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  Jifteeiiy 
taken  from  among  the  inhabitants;  so  eflectually  has 
the  conscriptimi  swept  away  the  elective  population 
of  the  Hamburghers.     In  November,  1810,  the  new 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  imposed  by  Buonaparte^ 
took  effiect  in  Holstein  and  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
Germany.      Goods  were  every  where    abandoned, 
through  inabiiiiy  to  pay  the  duties;  and ^/ai/fir^^  were 
almost  universal  among  the  merchants.  Goods  which 
had  been  in  store  for  several  years  at  Hamburgh,  and 
even  those  which  had  been  bought  ai  auction  ten  years 
before,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  duties;  namely, 
£^0  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  thai  value  determined 
by  the  French  officers.     The  duties  are  commanded 
to  be  paid  yf'\\\\m  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
announcing  them,  or  the  goods  are  to  be  all  confiscat- 
ed.    Now  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
the  holders  of  colonial  produce  to  pay  the  money  at 
so  short  a  warning;,  and  accordingly  their  property 
is  taken.     Those  who  have  the  means  and  are  weak 
enough  to  pay  the  duties,  in  order  to  redeem  their 
property  for  the  present,   will  be  sure  to  be  called 
upon  for  another  heavy  impost  on  it  before  they  can 
possibly  find  a  purchaser  for  their  goods.     Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  property  now  proposed  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  <£50  per  cent,  has  been  al- 
ready re-purchased,  in  like  manner,  from  the  French 
government     The  Hamburgh  merchants  consider 
these  oppressions  as  a  proof  of  the  desperate  state  of 
Buonaparte's  finances.     This  tariff'  of  new  duties, 

56 
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dated  at  Fontainbleu,  October  2d,  1810,  is  intnNlu* 
ced  into  Italy,  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  all  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  To 
this  add  the  decree,  dated  Paris,  October  19tb,  1810, 
ordering  "  all  merchandises,  of  whatever  description, 
the  produce  of  English  raanufacturies,  at  present  is 
France  or  in  any  other  country,  to  be  publicly  burn- 
ed; and  any  one  importing  such  goods,  to  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  V.  D."  Who  can 
doubt  of  the  most  deplorable  conditicm  of  the  people 
of  continental  Europe,  under  the  dominion  of  a  man 
who  is  yet  styled  by  some  writers  amongst  us,  as  the 
political  regetierator  of  Europe,,  tlie  magMonimaus 
and  enlightened  arbiter  of  the  world?  &c.  &c. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  passing,  that  so'en- 
tire  is  the  want  of  confidence  atnong  the  Spaniards 
in  the  j^etv  government  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  that 
the  cedulas^  i.  e.  tlie  paper  money  emitted  by  Joseph 
as  the  currency  of  his  Spanish  and  American  domin- 
ions, were  in  December,  1810,  at  ntne/y-^iro  per  cent 
discount,  and  the  bills  of  San  Fernando,  the  formtf 
government  paper,  were  at  eighty-Hco  per  cent  dis- 
count. 

What  benefit  does  Russia  derive  from  her  share  in 
the  conspiracy  against  British  commerce  ?  Her^nan* 
ces  have  long  been  in  a  disorderly  and  disastrous  con- 
dition, nor  has  she  hit  upon  precisely  the  most  cor- 
rect mode  of  relieving  her  embarrassment  in  this 
respect,  by  prohibiting  her  ports  to  England.  M. 
Ricard  in  his  **  Traite  General  du  Cofmmerce^  &c.  3 
vols.  4to.  published  at  Paris,  An.  7.  de  la  RepubUque 
Franfaise,  Tome  Troisieme,  pp.  36,  62.  says  that  the 
ordinary  trade  between  Russia  and  England  nets  a 
balance  of  «£3,000,000  annually  in  favor  of  Rnssia, 
and  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  three  millions  ster* 
Ung  used  every  year  to  find  their  way  into  France^  in 
the  purchase  of  the  finer  French  manuiactures,  knic- 
knacks,  toys,  and  frippery.    So  that  in  this  instance 
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as  well  as  in  many  others,  BuoDaparte  and  his  sub* 
jects  gain  nothing  by  making  Russia  a  co-partner  in 
the  anti-commercial  scheme.  Count  Romanzow  in 
his  ''State  of  the  Russian  Empire  front  1802  to  1808/' 
inclusive,  says  that  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
was  as  follows. 

Xmporti  In  vouUei*  Sxportt  in  rmiblet.       Balanoe  tbe  Riuiia  to 

vottblei* 

In  1803,  -  55,000,000  -  67,000,000  •  12,000,000 

1804,  -  49,000,000  -  58,000,000  -  9,000,000 

1805,  -  55,000,000  -  71,000,000  -  16,000,000 

1806,  -  60,000,000  -  77,000,000  -  17,000,000 

1807,  -  63,000,000  -  81,000,000  -  18,000,000 

In  1808  the.  &«t  year  of  her  trade-war  againtit 
Britain,  her  own  comineroe  was  diminished  to  less 
tikan  one-Jifik  of  its  usual  annual  average.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  ships  (most  of  them  JBritish)  which  sailed  to 
aad  from  Russia  duril^:  tbe  years  above  mentioned, 
was 

To  Russia,  From  Russia, 

In  1802,         •         3,730  •  3,62t$ 

1803,         -        4,135  .  4,157 

1804^         -         3,478  -  3,471 

1805,  -         5,332  -  5,085 

1806,  -         5,478  -  5,531 

1807,  -         5,624  '  5,603 

1808,  .  996  -  926 

The  exchan^  on  Hamburgh  which  had  been  in 
Russiaduring  the  years  1802 — ^3 — 4 — 5 — 6 — 7,  from 
43  to  29  above  par,«fell  in  1808  to  15  and  16  beknv 
par.  In  1809  the  trade  rose  nearly  to  its  accustomed 
level,  for  the  duties  which  were 

On  importation.         On  espportatian. 
In  180e  only  1,452,233  roubles.    5,675,866  rouble, 
were  in  1609  5,l«9;788  90,$  14^406 
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•  Yet  in  spite  of  her  great  exportation  to  Engliuid 
during  the  year  1809,  her  Jinances  were  still  so  much 
embarrassed  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  publbh 
on  17th  February,  1810,  a  ukase  announcing  the  tia* 
tianal  bankruptcy  of  Russia.  In  it  the  emperor  says 
"In  order  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  gO¥em* 
ment  it  is  requisite  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  back 
the  imposts  to  the  same  real  value  they  were  of,  pre- 
vious to  the  discredit  of  the  bank  notes.  To  this  end 
the  poll  tax  shall  be  two  roubles,  besides  each  pea- 
sant  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  land  /oo;  already  ex- 
isting, an  extraordinary  tax  of  three  roubles  in  go- 
viernments  of  the  hrst  class,  two  and  a  half  in  those 
of  the  second,  and  two  in  the  third.  Citizens  subject 
to  the  poll  tax  shall  pay  five  roubles.  Countrymen 
keeping  open  shops  in  town,  shall  pay  from  25  to  100 
roubles.  The  impost  upon  capital  in  trade  shall  be 
augmented  one  half  per  cent.  Salt,  which  the  crown 
sold  at  forty  kopeeks  the  pounds  shall  pay  a  rouble. 
Each  pood  of  copper  shall  pay  to  the  crown  a  new 
duty  of  three  roubles.  At  the  custom-houses  the 
rix-dollar  shall  be  valued  oAjour  roubles,'' &c.  &c 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  new  duties  and  this  debase- 
ment of  the  coin,  the  Russian  govenmient  paper  in 
November,  1810,  was  at  a  discount  of  three  hundred 
per  cent,  and  sinking  lower  every  day. 

The  folly  of  her  contest  with  Britain  will  appear 
the  more  conspicuous,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
English  capital  first  made  and  then  paid  for  the 
Russian  pot-ass :  English  capital  bought  the  Rus- 
sian hemp-seed,  paid  for  ploughing  the  land,  and 
then  bought  the  hemp ;  English  merchants  uaed  to 
advance  the  capital  many  months  before  ihe  Rus- 
sian produce  appeared  at  the  market.  This  process 
is  so  welf  understood,  that  the  merchants  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  generally  send  a  purchasing  capital  a  year 
.beforehand  into  Russia  to  procure  hemp  and  €M)rd- 
age.  Indeed,  all  nations  half-gietded,  and  noihalf«civi- 
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Uaed,  mast  ever  be  dependent  upon  countries  whose 
equitable  administration  of  gx>vemment  incites  and 
secures  the  steady  progress  of  productive  industry. 
Hence  the  present  trade-war  of  Russia  against  Bri- 
tain is  the  absurd,  despicable  effort  of  poverty,  against 
the  very  wealth  which  alone  can  lighten  the  penmry, 
by  employing  its  labor  and-opening  a  ready  and  con- 
stant market  for  its  produce.  Such  egregious  blun- 
ders in  policy  cannot  fail  of  receiving,  as  they  richly 
merit,  the  most  signal  chastisement.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  Russia  not  to  suffer  evils  of  very  extensive 
magnitude,  if  she  thoroughly  adopt,  and  persevere 
in  the  anti-commercial  system.  The  sale  of  her  rude 
produce  to  Britain  enabled  her  boors  to  pay  their 
abrock,  or  vassal-money  to  their  lords,  and  her  no- 
bles to  attend  the  court  of  their  sovereign.  The 
great  check  to  the  efforts  of  Russian  agriculture, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  so  large  a 
demand  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  is  too  ob- 
vio.us  to  require  minute  notice. 

But  ignormice  is  the  proper  receptacle  of  French 
principles,  and  of  course  Russia  imbibes  them  gree- 
dily, and  cowering  under  the  wing  of  Buonaparte's 
dei^potism  (for  Alexander  is  merely  the  tool  of  Na- 
poleon) bends  the  whole  of  her  unwieldly  strength 
to  distress  the  naval  power  of  Britain,  which  is  es- 
sentially necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  to  augment  the  territorial  greatness  of 
France,  which  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  subvert 
the  Muscovite  throne.  Add  to  all  this,  the  want  of 
political  talents  in  Russia,  not  a  single  counsellor 
round  the  throne  of  her  monarch  deserves  the  ap- 
pellatioaof  a  statesman.  She  has  all  the  corruption 
and  despotism,  without  the  talents,  the  information, 
or  the  energy  of  France.  From  the  movements  mili- 
tary, political,  or  commercial,  of  Russia,  therefore, 
£urope  has  little  to  hope  or  fear.  A  rude,  ignorant, 
barbarous  people,  oppressed  by  a  weak,  corrupted, 
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stupid  governmeut,  can  never  dictate  the  lawto  other 
ocmntries  poesessing  any  considoable  force,  bat 
must  receive  it  frcm  tbem.  Whence  Ruasia  will 
follow  the  course,  and  shape  her  destiny  acccMtling 
to  the  career  of  the  prinmry  nations  of  the  wdrid. 
If  any  one  is  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  Russiana 
need  no  additional  misery  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
let  him  examine  thdr  deplorable  condition  as  it  is 
described  in  **  Travels  in  various  countries  of  JBk-^ 
rope^  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  Edward  Daniel  CHarieep 
I^L.D.  Part  the  First,  Russia,  Tartaryj  and 
TmHIpey.  Cambridge,  printed  at  the  University* 
press,  in  1610.  In  all  probability,  owing  to  the  weak-* 
ness  of  the  Emperor,  the  tyranny  of  die  nobles,  tiie 
dtscootent  of  the  clergy,  and  the  growii^  murmars 
oi  the  people  Jrom  withiny  and  the  pressure  of  Aus^ 
tria  and  Sweden  directed  against  her  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Buonaparte  Jrom  without ,  Rusmi  wiU 
soon  commence  that  career  of  revolution,  blood,  and 
horror,  which  France  b^an  in  the  year  1790,  but 
through  which  she  has  not  yet  passed.  Time  and 
the  hour  have  not  yet  run  through  their  roughest  day 
with  her. 

While  all  Buonaparte's  malignant  but  abamd 
measures  in  order  to  destroy  Britain,  have  a  direet 
tendency  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  growth  in  the 
French  marine;  the  institutions  of  England  all  tend  to 
exalt  and  render  more  effectual  hernuwy ;  that  most 
honorable  and  heroic  body  of  men  who  are  not  mem- 
ly  the  bulwarks  and  the  ornaments  of  the  British 
Empire  only,  but  diso  of  the  world.  The  f<^owing 
im/nwed  mode  of  naval  education  at  the  Royd  Na^i- 
val  Collie,  Portsmouth,^  designed  even  for  the  work- 
men attached  to  the  navy,  diows  how  ixkt&ot  the  Bri* 
tish  government  is  to  give  every  possible  means  of 
benefit  to  the  most  distinguished  service  of  the  coun* 
try.  '*  Navy  office,  June  2§th,  1810.  The  principfll 
•fficers  and  oommisBiofters  ^  Us  Klajest/a  Nary 
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hereby  g^ive  notice,  that  apiom 
established  at  the  Roya)  Navi 
jesty's  Dock-yard  at  Portsmoi 
of  apprentice  to  skipwiights. 
dents  io  the  superior  class  of 
cea,  shall  in  the  £rst  instance 
and  gradually  increased  to  twi 
of  apprenticeship  shall  be  seve 
years  for  a  student  who  may  h 
ID  the  inferior  class  of  apprei 
yards  for  two  years ;  and  tive  i 
has  served  three  years  in  said 
in  the  tlteory  of  naval  arckHec 
the  present  establishment  of  t 
l^e,  to  assist  particulady  in  tl 
perior  class  of  apprentices.  1 
mission  must  produce  certificf 
ble  physicians  or  surgeons,  t 
health  and  constitution ;  and  | 
of  the  parish  where  they  wen 
fifteen  and  not  more  than  seve 
cepting  candidates  irom  amoo 
prentices  of  the  yard,  who  are 
Bot  served  more  than  three  yea 
didates  shall  he  examined  on  I 
Nov.  in  each  year,  by  the  Prof 
val  College,  assisted  by  the  id 
of  naval  architecture,  in  the  pr 
sioDer  of  the  yard,  the  lientena 
lege,  and  master  shipwright,  w 
the  result  of  the  examination  i 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty;  cs 
names  of  the  candidates  in  su 
their  respective  merits.  .  With 
of  examination,  every  suecessj 
perfectly  acquainted;  ist.  Re 
ting  it  with  facility  from  die 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
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whole  nutnbers,  and  also-  ia  vulgar  and  decimal  frac* 
tions.  3d.  The  first  three  Books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments by  R.  Simpson,  with  the  exception  of  proposi- 
tions 42 — 44 — 46,  Book  1st,  and  of  propositions  8 — 
9 — 10 — 11 — 14,  Book  2d.  In  this  part  of  the  exa- 
minations, besides  giving  the  most  precise  d^mon^ 
strations,  the  candidates  must  make  the  construc- 
tions in  a  practical  manner,  with  compasses  and  a  ru- 
ler. 4ih.  1  he  French  language,  a  knowledge  of  which, 
although  not  absolutely  required,  will  be  preferred  in 
the  candidates  at  the  first  examination,  and  in  ali^tt^ 
sequent  examinations  this  language  is  expected  to  be 
read  and  translated  with  facihty. 

^^  After  admi^ion  into  the  superior  class,  the  ap- 
prentices shall  attend  at  the  Royal  Naval  College 
three  or  four  hours  on  the  mornings  of  every  day  in 
the  week,  except  Sunday,  and  the  established  holi- 
days, where  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such  parts 
of  the  following  subjects  as  shall  appear  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  College  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  object 
of  the  establishment,  namely,  the  formation  of  able 
and  usefnl  ship-builders;  the  subjects  of  instruction 
are  geometry ^cdgdn^ayplane-Trigonometry^  mechanics^ 
hydrostatics^  fluxions,  theory  of  naval  architeeturey 
drawing,  and  the  French  language.  In  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  day,  when  not  attending  at  the  col- 
lie, they  shall  be  employed  under  the  master  ship- 
wright, or  instructor  of  naval  architecture,  in  the 
mould-loft,  in  the  various  kinds  of  mimual  labor  con- 
nected with  ship-building;  in  acquiring  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  a  ship,  and  of 
the  methods  of  constructing  and  fastening  her,  as 
well  as  in  discriminating  her  different  properties,  de- 
ducible  from  theoretical  calculations ;  also  in  the 
management  and  conversion  of  timber,  and  generally 
in  such  other  manner  as  is  best  adapted  to  make 
them  fully  acquainted  with  aH  the  detail  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  prac^cal  shipwright    At  the  end  of  each 
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year  a  public  examination  shall  t^e  place  as  above 
directed,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  improve- 
ment of  each  apprentice  in  the  theoretical  part  of 
his  profession  snail  be  transmitted  by  the  professor 
of  the  college,  and  of  his  progress  in  the  practical 
part,  by  the  master  shipwright,  through  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  doqk-yard,  to  the  Admiralty-office,  that 
due  rewards  migb^  be  bestowed  on  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  The  last  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship shall  be  served  at^a,  in  his  Majesty's  ships, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  practical  knowledge  in  steer- 
ing, sailing,  trimming,  and  ballasting  a  ship ;  in  ma- 
king remarks  on  her  working  and  motion  in  all  her 
parts,  in  bad  weather  and  on  a  high  sea;  the  stand- 
ing and  straining  of  her  masts  and  yards ;  the  pla- 
cing of  the  fixed  blocks  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
leading  of  ropes,  &c.  and  generally  in  obtaining  such 
information  as  the  captain,  carpenter,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  ship  may,  by  their  experience,  communi- 
cate, and  such  as  their  own  observations  may  surest 
to  them.  While  on  board  ship,  the  apprentice  must 
keep  a  journal  of  his  remarks  and  observations,  ar- 
ranged under  distinct  heads,  noting  such  improve- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  ship,  or  any  thing  connect- 
ed therewith,  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  him  from 
a  minute  attention  to  the  circumstances  affecting  a 
ship  af  sea;  a  copy  of  this  journal  is  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Admiralty.  A  cabin  or  birth  will  be  al- 
lotted to  him  in  the  gun-room,  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place;  he  shall  mess  with  some  of  the  officers, 
aad  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  gentleman,  Sala* 
ries  to  be  allowed  in  the  following  proportions : 
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If  the  apprentice  ahall 

If  be  ihall  have 

If  be  shall  have 

••^  have  served  two  yeare 

•erved  two  yean 

served  three  yean 

Sum. 

in  the  inferior  dan, 

10  that  ctan, 

intbat  cbtfs. 

1st  year. 

cC.  60 

2d  year, 

1st  year, 

70 

*d  year, 

2d  year, 

1st  year, 

80 

*  4th  year. 

3d  year, 

2d  year. 

90 

5  th  year,x 

4th  year, 

3d  year, 

100 

6th  year, 

5th  year. 

4th  year, 

110 

7th  year, 

6th  year. 

6th  year. 

130 

"On  their  return  from  sea,  until  they  can  be  ap- 
pointed officers,  in  consequence  of  vacancies  having 
occurred,  they  shall  be  employed  as  overseers  of 
ships  building,  in  assisting  the  master  shipwrights 
and  their  assistants  and  foremen  in  the  different 
yards ;  in  the  mould-loft  under  the  timber-master,  or  in 
any  other  situation  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
shipwright,  with  the  approbation  of  the  commission- 
er. During  this  interval  they  shall  have  jC  150.  per 
annum ;  and  if  no  vacancy  occur  for  three  years  aft^ 
their  return,  they  shall  have  £  1 80  per  annum,  until 
they  be  provided  for.  The  object  of  this  Institution 
is  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  the  shipwright  in 
the  dock-yards,  and  thus  to  insure  a  succession  of  ar- 
tificers, from  among  whom  master-measurers,  fore- 
men, &c.  will  be  selected ;  and  fi*om  those  tiie  ap- 
pointments of  the  superior  officers  in  his  Majesty's 
dock -yards,  and  surveyors  of  the  Navy  will  ulti- 
mately be  made." 

R.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

Sir  Francis  D'lvemois,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  "  Ef^ 
fects  of  the  Contif cental  Blockade  upon  the  commerce^ 
Jmances^  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Islands/' 
translated  from  the  third  French  edition,  and  pub- 
lished January,  1810,  in  London,  has  the  following 
observations  on  the  Freich  anti-commercial  system^ 
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^'To  Mr.  •  • at  Riga.   London,  24th  July,  1800. 

Sir,  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  ansvrer  your  letter 

enclosing  the  Ukase  of  May  7th,  1 809,  and  mention* 

log  with  what  pain  you  contemplate  the  evils  already 

ifj^icted  on  Russia  by  this  new  system  of  warfare, 

and  those  still  more  formidable  calamities  which 

must  ensue  from  the  unexpected*  aggravation  of  se« 

verity,  with  which  you  are  now  prohibited  from  all 

commercial  intercourse  with  the  British  Isles,    llie 

'  advantages  otjoreigti  commerce  have  been  uniformly 

misstated  by  the  practice  of  representing  them  to  con«^ 

8ist  in  the  balance  of'  trade^  or  a  money  payment  sup* 

posed  fo  pass  from  some  countries  to  others  upon 

|iq  uidating  the  annual  accounts.  That  country  which 

by  means  of  this  balance  is  supposed  to  acquire  the 

most  gold  and  silver,  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  gainer, 

and  accordingly  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred  to  all 

other  nations.     Thefallactf  of  this  doctrine  i«  easily 

exposed.     Soil,  climate,  habitual  direction  of  indus* 

fry,  and  other  circumstances  render  certain  countries 

peculiarly  fit  for  the  production  of  certain  commodi-* 

ties.    The  foreign  commerce  of  a  country  conftista 

chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  the  excess  of  its  home 

commodities  above  the  demand  for  hoiqe  consump* 

tion,  and  in  the  importation  of  commodities,  to  the 

production  of  which  other  countries  are  better  adapt 

ted.     If  England  would  like  France  devote  her 

finest  fields  and  vast  quantities  of  manure  to  the 

growth  of  tobacco,  doubtless  she  might   produce 

enough  to  supply  her  own  consumption  without  im-^ 

porting  any  from  Virginia.     But  as  the  English  cli* 

mate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  pasturage  and  the 

breeding  of  sheep,  and  the  scorchmg  sun  of  Virginia 

and  her  extent  of  Virgin  soil  are  ill  adapted  to  pas't 

turage,  but  yield  tobacco  of  superior  quality  to  any 

grown  in  Europe,  are  not  both  England  and  Virginia 

gainers  by  exchanging  the  surplus  wool  of  the  one 

for  the  surplus  tobacco  of  the  other?    Say  England 
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gives  a  thousand  cwte.  of  woollen  goods,  which  cost 
her  a  hundred  thousand  days'  labor,  in  exchange  for 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  which  would  have  cost  her  two 
hundred  thousand  days  of  labor  if  she  had  raised  it 
at  home,  and  that  Virginia  in  exchange  for  tobacco 
which  cost  her  one  hundred  thousand  days  of  labor, 
receives  woollen  goods,  which  would  require  two 
hundred  thousand,  if  in  order  to  produce  them  she 
had  converted  her  tobacco  grounds  into  pastures  and 
her  field  laborers  into  spinners  and  weavers. 
*   "  Thus  foreign  commerce  is  a  source  of  great  mii- 
ttud  profit  to  <3l  nations  which  carry  it  on,  fQr  those 
who  import  the  articles  they  want,  get  them  at  much 
kss  cost  than  would  be  incurred  by  producing  them . 
at  home,  and  they  receive  for  their  surplus  produce 
exported^  more  than  they  could  obtain  by  diverting 
to  other  objects  the  labor  employed  in  producing 
those  articles  of  export.     Doubtless  foreign  com- 
merce, no  more  than  internal  trade  or  domestic  ma 
nufacture,  is  not  a  source  of  equal  profit  to  a// nations. 
The  profits  arising  from  each  of  these  three  branches 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  as  climate,  soil, 
minerals,  water-carriage,  roads,  habits  of  industry 
and  skill  in  the  subdivision,  abridgment,  and  im- 
provement  of  labor,  and  in  the  various  operations  of 
agriculture,  arts  and  manufactures.   In  most  of  these 
circumstances  England  enjoys  a  decided  superiority 
over  other  nations.     By  means  of  her  insular  situa^ 
tion,  her  coal  mines,  and  the  endless  variety  of  ma- 
chinery kept  constantly  in  motion  by  her  steam-en- 
gines, she  sends  to  foreign  markets  the  works  of  her 
various  manufacturies,  with  all  the  advantage  which 
a  farmer  using  the  plough  would  possess  in  the  sale 
of  his  corn  over  his  neighbors,  who  had  no  better  im- 
plement of  husbandry  than  the  spade.    That  suek  a 
£sirmer  should  excite  the  spleen  of  other  farmers,  that 
they  should  charge  him  ivith  oppressing  and  stifling 
the  eiibrts  of  their  industry  may  be  readily  imagined. 
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but  that  his  customers  should  enter  into  an  agreement 
not  to  deal  with  him,  not  even  to  sell  him  those  parts 
eS  their  surplus  produce  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  them  a  good  price,  must  seem  impossible,  if  the 
continent  of  Europe  did  not  furnish  an  instance  of 
such  absurdity  in  her  league  against  British  corn- 
mere^. 

^*  Say  that  England,  by  means  of  her  commercial 
capital  and  machinery,  manu&ctures,  at  the  expense 
of  one  day's  labor,  the  woollen  or  cotton  goods  which 
she  barters  with  Russia  for  a  quantity  of  hemp  or 
tallow,  which  costs  her  and  would  cost  England  twa 
days  of  labour  to  produce;  yet  if  Russia  cannot 
manufecture  the  same  quantity  of  such  cottons  or 
woollens  with  less  than  three  days  of  labor,  each 
country  obtains  by  this  transaction  the  saving  of  a 
correspondent  quantity  of  labor,  and  the  power  of 
employing  it  in  the  production  of  so  much  mare 
cloth,  or  hemp,  or  whatever  she  shall  find  it  most  for 
her  interest  to  employ  her  industry  in  producing. 
Thus  ih\9  foreign  commerce  furnishes  Russia^  as 
vnell  as  England,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  from 
Ihe  same  quantity  of  labor  employed  on  some,  rather 
than  on  other  objects,  a  greater  produce  and  more 
ample  sources  of  enjoyment.  This  is  the  great  aim 
of  political  economy ;  the  only  method  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  go  on  augmenting  the  quantity,  not 
not  only  of  commodities  for  present  use,  but  of  ac- 
cumulated ^capital  for  future  employment  The 
bare  mention  of  tliese  obvious  truths^  ought  to  re- 
move the  ill-will  arising  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
wealth  of  England,  which  gave  birth  to  the  decree 
interdicting  her  commerce  with  the  European  Con- 
tinent. Upon  pretence  that  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope derive  less  profits  firom  this  trade  than  England 
does,  those  nations  under  a  vague  hope  of  obstruc- 
ting the  progress  of  her  prosperity,  and  disregarding 
the  certainty  of  impoverishing  themselves,  have  pro- 
hibited all  purchases  from  and  all  sales  to  her." 
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**  When  you  revisit  England  you  will  see  in  everjf 
part  of  it  new  edifices  and  works  of  all  kinds,  which 
nave  started  up  since  you  left  it  You  will  be  partic* 
ularly  astonished  at  the  three  vast  docks  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  port  of  London,  to  supply  that 
room  for  the  shipping  which  the  Thames  was  innuf- 
flcient  to  afford.  For  the  purpose  of  this  accommo- 
dation,on  each  sideof  the  river  basins  surrounded  with 
ware-houses  have  been  excavated,  with  locks  for  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  vessels,  and  every  variety 
of  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading  in  the. 
most  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious  manner.  Of  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  three  basins,  or  rathet 
lakes,  and  these  ware-houses,  which  are  Uttle  lessr 
than  towns,  were  completed,  you  will  judge  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  Of  works  of  this  sort,  however 
vast,  no  such  pompous  mention  is  made  in  England 
as  the  French  Emperor  makes  of  the  embellish- 
ments which  he  tells  his  people  are  to  reader  Paris 
the  metropolis  of  the  universe;  yet  these  docks  cost 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  not  a  farthing  pf 
which  was  contributed  by  Parliament,  whose  on^ 
aid  was  a  Charter  of  incorporation.  Is  it  possibte 
that  a  commerce  can  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  which  during  a  war  unprecedentedly  ex- 
pensive,  possesses  the  means  of  appropriating  so  vast 
an  expenditure  to  the  providing  of  accommodations  for 
Us  progressive  increase?  Nor  is  this  all;  at  the  very 
moment  that  Russia  threatens  the  merchants  of  Lou* 
don  with  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  trade  of  the 
North,  and  is  contriving  new  measures  of  severity  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  of  its  timber,  they  have 
undertaken  and  are  carrying  on  with  the  utmost  vig- 
or and  activity  Itvo  more  such  docks  for  the  accommo* 
dation  of  that  very  trade.  These  important  works, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  different  ports  of 
the  empire,  have  contributed  to  prevent  even  the 
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temporary  inconveniencies  of  the  sudden  Continent 
tal  blockade.  During  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival of  a  cargo  and  its  being  taken  out  for  con- 
fiUiUption,  it  remains  in  these  new  ware-houses,  un- 
der the  joint  custody  of  the  revenue-officers  and  of 
the  proprietors.  Thus  there  is  always  on  hand  at 
large  stock  of  commodities  of  all  kinds ;  so  that  when 
the  sudden  interruption  of  trade  with  Russia  and 
die  United  States  took  place,  there  was  in  these  ma- 
gazines a  sufficiency  to  supply  the  demand,  until  the 
respective  commodities  formerly  imported  from 
tliose  countries  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
"  The  three  wet  docks  already  completed,  are  the 
West'lndiay  East-India^  and  Londoti  Docks.  The 
profits  of  the  first,  which  is  the  exclusive  receptacle 
m  the  port  of  London  for  colonial  goods,  already  ex- 
ceed ten  per  cent,  the  highest  annual  dividend  allow* 
ed  by  its  charter.  The  proprietors  of  the  Commer- 
cial bock  are  enlarging  their  original  plan,  by  adding 
a  basin  of  forty  acres  for  the  reception  of  timber^ 
which  will  then  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  bonding 
system.  Such  is  the  eagerness  for  undertaking,  and 
BO  ample  are  the  means  of  executing  these  works^ 
that  the  projectors  of  the  basin  called  the  £^t- 
Country  Docky  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of  all 
countries  from  the  Texel  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  have  already  completed  a  magnificent 
entrance  lock ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Commercial 
Dock  has  been  opened  for  all  foreign  vessels,  having 
been  previously  surrounded  by  extensive  ware-hou- 
ses for  the  complete  accommodation  of  the  trade. 
These  works  are  at  once  beneficial  to  the  proprietors 
who  receive  from  them  a  high  interest  for  their  mon* 
ey,  to  the  national  commerce  which  is  there  accom- 
inodated  in  perfect  st:  curiiy  and  at  a  diminished  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  revenue,  to  whicfi  they  affi)rd  a 
powerful  protection  from  fraud.  The  coasting  trade 
also  i%  about  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit  of  these  im* 
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dertakings.  A  dock  is  to  be  coostracted  called  the 
Grand  Surry  Dock^ .  to  auswer  as  an  entrance  and 
ivharf  to  a  canal,  by  which  London  is  to  be  surroim- 
ded  on  the  South,  towards  Rotherhithe,  Camberwell, 
and  Clapham.  These  wet  docks  were  first  construe* 
ted  at  Liverpool,  at  which  port  they  are  already  too 
small  for  the  trade,  although  capable  of  containing 
600  vessels.  While  at  Liverpool  the  old  docks  are 
about  to  be  enlarged;  Hull,  Bristol,  Grimsby,  Leith, 
iand  Greenock  are  completing  new  works  of  die  same 
kind;  and  in  a  little  time  most  of  the  ports  of  Great- 
Britsun  will  poasess  similar  accommodations.  It  is 
the  more  •  necessary  to  notice  these  new  monuments 
of  British  industry,  because  additional  numbers  of 
thmn  are  every  day  projected  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion, at  a  time  when  the  trade  with  Continental  Eu- 
rope is  interrupted,  and  when  Livonia  and  Norway 
foolishly  withhold  dieir  timber  from  the  construction 
of  these  works,  which  will  be  of  little  less  benefit  to 
them  than  to  England." 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Britain  hath  fulfilled  the 
prediction  of  M.  Gaudin,  Minister  of  the  French  Pi- 
nances,  who  on  the  19th.  Sept.  1807,  thus  addressed 
his  master  Napoleon,  upon  delivering  in  his.  annual 
accounts:  *'  It  is  impossible  but  that  Europe  must 
DOW  acknowledge  that  the  changes  which  the  genius 
of  your  Majesty  has  efiected,  (the  decree  declaring 
tlie  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade)  must  ulti- 
mately  subvert  the  sole  foundation  of  the /orm^ 
power  of  England.  Doubtless  such  a  revolution, 
never  can  have  entered  into  any  calculation  of  the 
events,  s^inst  which  that  government  would  con- 
ceive itself  called  upon  to  provide.  The  imagina- 
tion of  no  statesman  was  capable  of  conceiving,  that 
the  day  when  the  eagles  of  France,  flying  over  the 
mondis  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe^  would 
exclude  firom  the  Continent  of  Europe  die  .produce 
of  English  industry ;  when  France,  freed  from  ail  ii:^ 
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lAlships  and  jealousies,  would  be  able  to  direct  ike 
united  energies  of  a  powerful  cot^etkrtuy  against  Eng- 
land, coolined  to  her  own  resources  for  support ;  to 
compel  her  by  the  terrors  of  invasion  to  depopulate  her 
manufacturies  for  the  recruiting  of  an  am^,. ^fter  all 
insufficient  for  her  defence ;  to  harass  her  trade  in  ev^ 
ery  quarter  of  the  world,  and  thus  at  once,  wrest  from 
her  both  the  possession  of  her/iasl  and  all.hope  of/k* 
i«re  acquisitions.  The  talisman  is  thus  broken ;  the 
reign  of  illusion  is  at  an  end;  the  mysteriofus  basis  of 
Cngland*s  power  appears  in  all  its  nakedness ;  her 
real  situation  cannot  any  where  be  mistaken ;  her 
system  oi  finances  (well  adapted  no  doubt  to  circum* 
stances,  on  the  duration  of  which  she  thomght  she 
might  rely)  is  evidently  ya//eji|^  to  pieces,  together  with 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rested,  the  exclusive  com^ 
merce  of  tlie  universe,  in  the  possession  of  which  she 
has  been  supported  by  the  periodical  cov^lagraiions 
of  the  Continent."  By  ''  cot^lagratums^^  did  M.  Gau* 
din,  in  the  spirit  of  prophesy  mean  to  shadow  forth 
^ehwrm^  of  English  gOjods  by  Buonaparte  in  1810, 
a  wise  measure,  by  which,  as  the  European  Continent 
casmot  get  on  without  a  suoply  of  such  goods,  the 
Cmperor  means  to  lessen  tne  demand  for  them  in 
his  dominions,  and  in  those  of  his  tributary 
States  ?  '^  It  is  easy  therefore  to  foresee  the  fate  of 
Cngland ;  previously  overloaded  as  she  was  with  tax- 
es^ she  has  been  obliged  to  m^ke  another  addition  of 
400,000,000  of  livres  to  that  immense  debt f  under  the 
weight  of  which,  if  she  any  lon|;er  persists^  in  her 
blind  career,  she  must  soon  fall;  involvii^  in  her  ruin 
all  those  whose  imprudence  has  been  seduced  by 
false  appearances  to  intrust  her  with  their  capitals." 
M.  Talleyrand,  also,  in  an  address  to  Buonaparte^ 
bearing  date  7th  August,  1807,  calls  the  continental 
Nockade  ^*  A  subHme  conception,  9Lgeneraus  eflbrt,  aa 
infallible  plan  to  ruin  England,  and  to  redeem  the 
liberty  of  the  ocean,"  &c.  &c.    But  the  following 
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SfpHHisk  giteU^,  dated  8th  Attgnst,  1008,  gaffes  » 
iduch  more  tortett  accbdtit  of  th^  ptacticabUity  add 
the  effect  of  the  French  blofckadiftg  dystem,  thaB 
cSther  Mt.  Gaudin  of  M.  Talleyrand  has  thought 
proper  to  do. 

•'  Is  the  blockade,''  says  the  enlightened  Spaniard 
#ho  penned  this)  admirable  state-paper,  *^  Is  the 
blockade  of  the  European  continent  agamst  fli^ 
Bnglish  prdcticabh?  If  the  old  and  the  nett  Contl^ 
nent  were  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
dii«  sole  moiiaf ch,  and  it  trei-e  possible  that  on  all  the 
Chores,  and  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ^alth, 
hid  ofdefs  were  obeyed  and  executed,  unopposed 
by  cogent  necessity  and  circumstances,  then,  the 
blockade  of  Continental  Europe  might  be  practica<* 
Me  and  effective.  But  to  ordain  or  expect  for  one 
kingdom  or  ^itipire,  which  has  not  even  the  command 
of  me  western  part  of  Continebtal  Europe,  all  the 
othet  potentates,  without  any  attention  to  their  situ^ 
ation,  relations,  and  waiits,  should  willingly  deprive 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  forego 
ihe  comforts  and  neces^ries  of  life,  raise  and  consign 
to  destruction  the  surplus  produce  of  their  countries, 
and  give  up  the  ffesOuirces  which  industry  and  ntwi^ 
gdtion  procure,  is  a  pretension  extravagant  and  m^ 
practicable  in  foreign  dominions,  and  unjust  and 
tvrannical  at  home.  It  is  well  known  that  ports  Mt 
tne  sources  of  the  wealth  of  states,  and  the  chantiehl 
through  which  specie  and  all  other  articles  of  neces^ 
sity,  Convenience  and  Enjoyment  pass.  If  this  entl^ 
ttf  pd[)Hc  prosperity  be  shilt  to  mankind,  they  will  be 
restricted  to  the  bare  produce  of  the  soil,  atid  reduced 
through  ivant  of  spi^ie,  to  indigente.  Without  specvd 
(or  its  equivalent)  they  cannot  raise  and  keep  up 
their  nrmtcs,  nof  project  and  achieve!  conquests,  u 
has  therefore  been  wisely  said,  that  thai  power  would 
command  thfe  European  continent,  whicn  cotild  hold 
the  dominion  of  the  sea^^  attd  whosib  nainigatiOii  ^d 


pmnnmpfie  would  at  the  saisa  tiiDe  flourish.    Yet  in 

4[£api|;e  of  tbiese  glaring  trutbs,  Fnmse  hais  for  these 

^feen  years  pMt  n&vet  ceaaed  projecting  ndiculouSy 

skimefdcal^  unpracticable  enterprises,     l^he  has  the 

levity  to  declare  the  European  continent  blockadeij, 

h^ipre  she  ha^  secured  the  possession  of  the  coast  of 

£arope.    This  novelty  captivated  all  the  credulan$^ 

wef^sate  admirers  of  fantastic  extravagance,  while 

it  n»et  with  amdign  deriwm  froi^  the  statesman  a^d 

the  Tweeting  cnind.  In  fact,  the  report  of  Toll^rtmi^ 

Jbe  appiobation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  in^perious  da- 

<}ree  of  0uoDap9<rte,  are  all  illuislariovs  avbjects  of 

farce,  and  precioijo  stuff  for  the  pien  of  play-w.right^. 

What  can  be  imagiiied  more  prepost^^us  apd  ludi* 

<»mis^  thai  to  dficree^  whilst  ^engs^ed  in  a  ha^swdoufi 

^miteat  with  Bu«isis^  Sweden  and  Pr^issia,  Qapoi»- 

seased  of  the  full  control  oi  P^mnark,  Spain,  Amh 

tria>  Portugal  and  Turk^,  mffj  i^vf^  before  tj^e  r^ 

4uctioja  o{  Calabria,  «nd  ibe  jeK^foJawn  of  tba  Pope 

fmd  the  Queen-rc^gept.of  ^trwia  fcoyi  ibfi  A4ria4f^ 

^cmd  tb^  JHediterraoaaa,  Ibart  tl^  whole  Conitin^pt^ 

jE^yrope  should  shut  up  its  pK^ts  to  the  ^giish,  s«- 

cfiUte  its  commerce  and  i^ter^stt^,  barely  becsiu«e 

JN^poleo»  is  pjeaaed  to  ord^m  it  ^?  He  bos  bowwcvr 

jQfdtmed  it,  and  the  sublimated  m^i^^ti^n  of  the 

aM^uipe  and  visionary  FrmcA  jpiiliready  ^aw  th^  Eiigr 

JM^  nwy  wmihiloied,  and  Britain  cm^M-    Wwt 

mA  {nctui^s  did  not  Fr^neo  aod  k&^  partitaiw^  all 

OIKW  Ae -world  draw  of  the  nj^tuatiop  of  the  firiti»b? 

JfM^ion^famWy  dii^emUent,  md  m&o|tff  i^^fs^  were  sue- 

.reeaaiwly  .a^^ting  jEngland;  there  were  u^my  in 

flrwce  (and  i«  tiaiese  United  Mt<^es  too,  whose  k^art^ 

m^w^  ^firfa^  fatbera  to  their  expectations)  vwbo  in  posi- 

^gm  antk^ipi|i9ii  beheld  King  Gmrgfi  bumiliated, 

iip4  pprntr^ate  on  \m  k«a€)s>  soUqUing  paa^  from  the 

JhaFP  of  ftbie  age  find  the  ga^Her  of  the  destinies  of 

lOAQ.    $(9  nvmt  is  4he  ii^w^ce  of  error  in  the  realmfB 
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**  But  the  ill-fated  proscribed  EngUsh,  so  fin*  fiwft 
retn^radmg,  have  made  still  greater  strides  to  wealth 
and  power ;  while  in  France  and  Spain  specie  va- 
nished, and  even  the  opulent  were  constrained  to 
assimilate  their  diet  to  that  of  the  muleteer  and  die 
sheep-driver.  The  colonies,  both  Spanish  and 
French,  were  by  this  decree  openly  driven  to  the 
vefge  of  rev€hUion^  and  forced  to  the  necessity  of 
consulting^  for  their  independence.  '  The  aliies  of 
France,  who  derive  their  whole  support  from  coflb- 
merce,  to  prevent  their  ruin,  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce tiie  protection  and  alliance  of  Napoleon; 
fli^ir  armies  were  on  the  eve  of  falling  to  pieces  for 
want  of  means  to  keep  them  together;  destitofee  iA 
commodities,  and  unable  even  to  convey  them,  their 
maritime  forces  beii^  reduced  or  over-awed,  the  inhiir 
bitants  at  Spamsh  America  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing necessitated  to  open  th^  ports  to  tiie  Ea^i^. 
This  project  then  has  been  i9ioa«#roii9%r  «6Mr«l«  Boo^ 
aaparite  was  no  doubt  aware  that  his  decrees  coidd 
n^  be  the  means  of  wresting  the  trident  from  tbfe 
himd  of  England^  or  of  releasing  the  ports  from  her 
blockade,  or  of  taking  reciprocal  vengeance.  It  waa 
too  clear  to  him,  that  Britain  had  the  forces  to  Mock 
Ami  up,  and  that  he  had  none  to  prevent  it  But  be 
had  noNer  objects  in  view;  the  Oontinent  of  Europe 
was  to  be  partitioned  among  his  fomily,  and  ^is  ex-* 
pedient  was  by  him  conceiv^  to  be  the  most  eibcteal 
way  of  concealing  hits  schemes  from  die  Vreoch^ 
-who  were  to  b§  dragged  like  beasts  to  the  shambles 
for  slaughter.  And  thus  he  masked  under  (he  veil 
4^(  national  interest,  the  ill-disguised  scheme  of  ag* 
jgrwaAiiing  his  awn/amify.  These  decrees  fa»re  be^ 
no  obscure  omen  of  the  pr^editated  artides  of  ttue 
peace  of  Tilsit^  and  of  the  division  of  Europe  into 
iw0  empires;  of  which  he^  the  projector,  was  for  the 
present  J  to  sme  that  which  would  extend  in  one  line 
from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  Corfu,  confined  ia 
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^liier  iMrectioiis  by  the  Baltic,  the  Ocean,  the 
terraBean,  and  the  Adriatic.  Russia  was  to  hold  the 
nemainder.  Necessarily  most  have  entered  into  Uie 
accmttplishment  of  this  (Nroject»  the  subfngation  oi 
■Spain,  Paringal,  JBtruria^  the  States  of  the  Churck^ 
me  Hanseatic  T&umsy  Dmmarky  and  Anstria.  These 
irere  aU  comprehended  in  the  Decree  of  the  Camtu 
nental^  blockade^  which  was  the  plausible  means  of 
^coloring  the  entrance  of  his  armies  into  Spain,  pfe- 
ceded  by  proekmaiiom,  declaring  tiiat^they  came 
^aaleljf  forthe  purpose  of  compelling  the  commoneneK 
my  (Biikdn)  to  keep  within  his  own  bounds,  and  of 
indncmg  him  to  a  maritime  peace.  The  Fremeh  eiiF- 
^red  upon  the  stage,  and  began  to  act  They .  na 
sooner  had  obtained  the  desired  footing,  than:  tke 
mask  was  thrown  off,  and  rapiiite  and  desalatiam  oi 
^eineb  and  cohorts  became  l^e  order  of  the  day.  The 
EiigUshy  without  comparison  m^nre  aagadoms  and 
mse  than  the  French,  nave  seen  and  predicted  m 
."the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  blockade  of  Cm^ 
tinental  Europe;  the  awrthmw  of  the  monstrous  em- 
pire of  France,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  athet 
European  states.  Britain  has  saved  her  allies,  aad 
consigned  other  nations  to  the  lessons  of  experience; 
and  many,  having  been  undeceived,  are  desirous  of 
Growing  off  their  shackles;  and  some  have  disclosed 
tiieir  sentiments,  and  thrown  open  their  ports  to  the 
^JBnglish,  who,  with  a  gaderostty  equal  to  their  power, 
have  dispensed  to  them  unreserveld,  aid.  The  com^ 
immication  halving  been  opened,  they  find  that  JBri^ 
tain  stands  mbre  flourishing,  more  undaunted ,  and  mors 
iexaUed  than  ever  before  them.  Let  us  blush  at  our 
/ccedulous  laonfidence  .in  French  representations ;  let 
SIS  consign  to  tiie  Barnes  their  fidse,  seductive  papers, 
'and  for  ev^  disclaim  their  friendship.  Struck  with 
fibame,  we  acknowledge. our  error,  renounce  all ^ad> 
iierence  to  Franeei  awl  vow.everlmting  frienddup  IP 
Sritash.'' 
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Tfie  effeets-of  the  blockading  system  upon  tha 
TopeoH  ikmimmt,  after  tbecootinuaiice  of  the  tuqperi* 
ttient  for  nearly  four  years^  are  still  nam'e  forcibly  ami 
iintb  great  accuracy  desoribed  in  the  firilowiog  me- 
moir,  traiMlated  from  the  Grermao;  the  w^iiwl  io  die 
noQtiis  of  May  and  June,  1810,  was  dandealinely 
diatrifooted  all  over  Germany.  It  oaaaed  ao  much 
emotkMi  on  tbe  Europeaa  contkiatt,  that  tiie  Fftnek 
fpovterameiit  through  the  medinm  of  <iie  Hambuigh 
Coiurier,  offered  a  reward  of  aix  himdrad  dollars  for 
•tliediscovery  of  the  author  and  the  printw,  m  order  to 
mduri^  them,  as  k  had  murdered  Palm  for  aelfiDg  ^ 
^&ty  |Nn»fouiul  and  lunmums  woric  of  Arimi^  and.aeft 
«fine  of  three  himdrad  dollars  on  any  one  who  might 
be  detected  widi  the  paper ia  his  posMSsion.  Itrma 
ihus : 

-  ^'Tootf  the  princes  of  the  coatineot,  landhoUfera, 
aotewi^,  fathera  of  tiie  people,  May  it  please  ywi 
to  listen  to  Hie  cries  of  your  {leople  under  the  tmiimval 
mierdteium  and  oppftsakm  qfthHrcammerce;  how  jimfc 
^and  imporiattit  their  appeals  are,  is  dtsdnclly  sheira 
iny  the  picture  of  Aie  sad  condition  to  which  lh«f 
am  i:eduoed.  On  suBoming  up  at  the  end  of  enerp 
year,  we  find  that  by  this  war  against  4Mr  eooHiicree 
<ie  get  poorer  and  poorer,  while  t^kmd  JbumdM, 
afld  meets  with  name  of  the  obstades  which  oppiMS 
m  and  our  lands,  and  finds  out  year  after  year  mt0 
ishamels  Ibr  her  productioiM  andiitfii;  sources  lbr:the 
-payment  of  her  wai^taxes;  At4iits  inoment  £aglanft 
4lrawe  com  from  Amenci^  ^o9y,  and  Baribary,  omt 
and  above  all  from  kennm  lands,  whose  pnsdUee  te 
dnl^  im^ptwiaff,  and  mmre  pofect,  andfait  aiidgbflr 
«aats,  particularly  in  ledand,  Wales,  aod  Scotland. 
^She  «4so  tMoHe  so  much  that  she  no  loiq^tdistila 
'het*  spirits  from  barley  but  from  sugar,  by  which  the 
^eo'Of  aiigar  is  aatmxfSupeA  to  Att toc^low  aiMl  ram 
4i«  ^-est-India  f^mters.  J9he  mnpo$4B  wine  not  jonlf 
frrai  Portugal,  but  from   Madeira,    the  datiarir- 


lalArids,  the  Cape,  Safclkiia,  8ki)jr^  Spftin,  Gfeece^ 
iltid  irotD  Frotice,  itidirectly,  fay  a  f^tiMAd  ^^hanneb. 
South  America  jfiirnishes  hef  with  skifis,  and  ^lortk 
Aaietica  "vrith  timber;  l^be  gets  iroti  and  coppef 
from  India  and  Peru  and  ber  owti  mines^  and  irhen 
she  shall  have  drained  her  bogs  in  Ireland,  on  which 
she  is  industriously  employed,  she  will  get  the  taw 
materials  of  linen  and  thread  in  all  abundance.  She 
dan  well  bear  the  priyation  of  Russian  tallow,  owing 
to  ber  substituting  train-oil  cleansed  of  its  ofibisive 
stench  and  purified,  and  also  by  the  use  of  inflam*^ 
Hiable  gas.  She  extracts  tar  and  pitch  from  ston^ 
ooal,  procures  glue  from  fishes,  and  makes  h^  mm 
isinglass  to  fine  her  liquors.  She  also  prepares  hef 
ewn  silks  so  as  td  eotnpete  with  thoiae  from  India 
and  China,  as  she  does  with  her  staple^  the  wooUensj 
What  she  loies  by  shutting  the  ports  of  cbntinental 
Burope  in  tespect  to  the  ^^cportcUioH  of  her  mim  pro^ 
duce  is  but  Utile^  in  comparison  to  tb^  ificf  eased  de^ 
mand  for  British  wares  in  the  East^ndies  and  North 
and  South  AmeHca.  The  industry,  commelrce,  statti; 
revenue,  and  credit  of  England  has  of  late  yean^  su& 
ttted  no  depression^  but  on  the  contrary  have  ail  risen 
stiU  higher,  and  good  faith,  choiee  of  ddtiditidn,  abd 
Mappy  domestic  ease,  l-eign  in  tM  dtoses  of  her  peo^ 
pie.  Whence  she  can  maintain  het^elf  ev^n  in  the 
present  state  of  things  at  letiLSty|%  yearts,  if  not  toA 
far  more  distant  period.  How  great  thctt  fntmt  be 
Ihe  alarming  evil  whieh  c&fOinentini  Ekrdpe  has  to 
Aufferv  Whose  points  are  tlosed,  and  whose  ships,  the 
|»Vey  of  pirated,  are  of  nd  ttse  for  the  exchange  of  tt^ 
tommodities,  which  immUspensa^  for  tiie  existence  of 
itl9  inhabitants  in  virfotts  directions,  where  transport 
hy  land«-carrfeige  is  impmctJi<iable  ?  While  i»e  (In  iSltf^ 
itMky)  ean  export  «md  itnport  nothing,  Pftmce  and 
JhUjr  sttb^i^t  by  tiie  dale  of  tb^fr  wines,  oil,  silks,  &c. 
AMteatf  by  ejiport^  of  com,  fla)c,  wood,  iron,  and 
^tiAbMy  Whiie  the  i^<^^  Of  the  W^es  of  CrmiufHjr  ftcy 
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cumulates  in  ite  magazines,  waUingBBd  dikrwmtmg^ 
iinthout  any  power  of  exchanging  them  for  articles 
of  indispensahU  necessity.  In  me  mean  time  we  have 
no  desire  to  cultivate  our  lands,  and  the  spirit  of  m* 
dustry  is  suffered  to  evaporate. 

'*  Another  source  of  the  sufferings  of  continental 
Europe,  is  the  seizing  the  merchandise  with  which 
England  furnishes  her,  and  the  want  of  which  givea 
a  death-blow  to  a  great  portion  of  its  industry,  for 
instance,  raw-cottan  and  cotton-yamy  coloring  mate^ 
rialsy  medicinal  drugs^  which  Cfomot  be  rejrfaced  by 
articles  of  the  same  sort  imported  from  America* 
These  lets  and  hindrances  not  only  injure  a  variety, 
of  trades  and  industrious  branches  of  ei^ery.denomina^ 
tion  of  people,  but  superinduce  a  fata-l  influence  oa 
every  part  of  continental  Europe,  to  the  confusion^ 
disturbance  and  ifi«M>/iiltOM  of  the  tc;Aofe4pontry^  The 
constraint,  the  examinatioui  the  impost  which  must 
be  paid  even  on  licensed  goods,  with  the  tremend- 
ous rate  of  postage,  make  continental  rommtoiirafioMy 
whether  literary  or  of  the  nature  of  private  corres- 
pondence, not  ov\y  daiwerous  and  uncertain,  but  en^ 
tirely  impracticable.  Further,  beyond  and  above  all 
this,  from  the  total  inactivity  of  our  seafaring  peoplei^ 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  to  exercise  their 
calling,  they  become  disused  to  their  dement  and 
unfit  for  their  trade,  by  which  we  are  deprived  of 
our  natwfvl  seminary  for  seamen,  and  pi^vmted  from 
manning  our  merchant-vessels  or  war-ships,  which 
should  compete  and  cope  with  fore^  nations,  so 
that  England  will  be  always  certain  of  maintaining 
her  superiority  on  the  ocean.  Is  there  any  one  wlm 
is  not  already  persuaded  of  the  influence  of  an  nm^ 
fettered  commerce  on  the  happiness  of  civil  society? 
Let  him  consider  the  effect  of  these  (^ieratioiw»  and 
he  will  soon  see  that  all  the  sources  of  <mr  wwUk  and 
prosperity  have  been  dried  up.  No  one  believes  that 
the  merdumt  is  the  only  suflEerer,  but  every  individuM 
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also  who  depends 
one  whose  capital  i 
devoted  his  iadust 
renters,  inanufactu 
servants,  commissi' 
packers,  knot-men 
all  countries  are  a 
deprived  of  their  i 
labor  the  rich  nee 
shoes,  furniture,  & 
stand  for  want  of 
.sion.  This  misery 
croach  on  all  ranks 
handman  and  the  v 
with  money  in  his 
his  farm  or  of  his  ^ 
kig  that  no  one  has 
the  fields  are  uncii 
and  unproductive  ? 
longer  bear  these  li 
course  of  civil  life, 
port  imposts,  taxe 
nil  the  channels  o 
wise  remark  of  Pr 
complained  of  an  < 
welt  distributed  an 
whole  country,  "ai 
neral  impost,  I  alw 
which  ou^lit  never 
of  commerce  is  the 
ries  and  failures  wil 
ouslylamentsyro/tt 
and  to  so  great  ai 
where  the  war-wha 
ahock,  and  tic  in  rt 
"  The  consequeu 
his  power,  etnigratt 
as  many  as  have  n 
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running  away  from  a  falling  hoHse,  die  of  grief  ancf 
disappointment.  There  is  still  another  and  agreaier 
evil,  I  mean  the  corruption  qfmorais  occasioned  by 
the  btockadifig  system,  and  the  dearth  of  truth  and 
faith  which  grows  out  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
and  makes  a  rapid  and  tremendous  progress.  The 
people  who  hitherto  looked  on  their  superiors  as  a 
kind  of  second  Providence  watching  over  their  wel- 
fare, subjected  themselves  to  their  control;  while  it 
was  manifest  that  tlieir  happiness  was  the  object  and 
design  of  the  governors.  But  the  new  order  of  things^ 
which  defends  the  means  of  the  subject  in  order  to 
obtain  the  disposal  of  it^  cannot  be  seen  but  with  ter^ 
ror  and  astonishment.  Impositions  too  heavy  to 
be  borne  must  produce  evasion.  How  many  are  there 
who,  forced  by  necessity  and  desperation,  will  be- 
come cheats  and  thieves,  and  have  recourse  to  un- 
lawful means  of  procuring  the  support  of  life,  by 
which  the  legitimate  possessor  will  be  defrauded  of 
bis  property.  To  say  nothing  of  the  false  oaths  and 
villainy  of  collectors.  Hence  the  commodity  which 
can  be  had  at  any  rate,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
only,  who  will  retail  it  out  to  the  necessitous  at  enor- 
mous prices,  and  starve  the  honest  dealer  by  monop- 
oly." 

A^  a  contrast  to  this  condition  of  the  people  of 
Contmental  Europe,  we  may  place  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish, as  borne  testimony  to  by  M.  l^abouchere,  who 
in  the  month  of  Feb.  1810,  was  sent  by  Buonaparte 
to  London,to  solicit  the  British  government  to  rescind 
their  Orders  in  Council^  on  condition  that  Holland 
should  not  be  annexed  to  France.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ill  success  of  his  n^otiation  witli  the 
British  government,  who  refused  to  take  off  their  Or- 
ders in  Council,  merely  because  they  severely  crip- 
pled France,  M.  Labouchere  says  that  in  Emgland, 
'*  the  principal  question  of  peace  or  war  occupies  but 
imperfectly  the  public  mind ;  habit  reconciles  it  tu 
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the  continaaiioe  of  the  war^  whose  consequences,  far 
Jlram  being  feU  at  present,  are  faivorahle  to  the  inter- 
est of  individuals.  The  system  of  commercial  re* 
strictions  is  inherent  in  the  present  ministry,  aitd  for 
ikat  reason  is  the  object  of  criticism  to  the  apposition. 
The  English  Ministry  considers  a  firm  adherence  to 
this  system,  as  the  best  means  of  seriously  affecting 
the  resources  of  France^  and  of  combating  her  sys- 
tem of  influence  upon  Continental  Europe ;  and  aU 
attempts  on  the  part  of  nations  m  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  bring  it  back  to  other  ideas,  will 
probably  produce  only  a  contrary  effect." 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  facts  which  can  be  ad- 
d'uced  to  prove,  that  the  national  prosperity  of  Britain 
is  unimpaired  by  the  anti-commerdal  system  of  Buo- 
naparte and  of  his  vassals,  it  is  confidently  asserted 
by  many  in  these  United  States,  and  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  called  "  The  Question  concerning  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency  stated  and  examined,^ 
published  23d  Oct.  1810,  is  triumphantly  referr^ 
to,  ^9 proving  that  Britain  \Bnow  actually  bankrupted 
in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  which 
have  produced  a  balance  of  trade  and  the  course  of 
foreign  exchange  against  her;  whence  she  has  been 
drained  ofo// her  gold  and  silver,  and  a  universal 
failure  has  taken  place  amongst  her  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  together  with  an  enormous  discount 
on  the  Sank  of  England  notes.  An  abundance  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  most  masterly  perfor- 
mance, which  shall  presently  be  submitted  to  the 
reader,  will  shew  how  correctly,  and  with  what  fidel- 
ity these  anti-Anglican^  Gallo- American  politicians 
peruse  and  quote  books. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  course  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  against  Britain,  and  that  she  imports  much 
more  than  she  exports;  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  she  is  ruined.     For  if  she  sends  out  gold  to  pur 
chase  naval  stores  or  raw  materials  for  her  raanufac* 
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tares,  and  converts  these  into  a  value  threefold  thai: 
of  the  gold  exported  to  buy  them ;  is  she  not  a  gamer 
by  exchanging  a  certain  quantity  of  the  commodity 
called  gold  for  a  commodity  more  vcUuable  to  her?  Is 
afarmer  impoverished  by  buying  a  plough,  horses,  &c* 
for  gold,  and  thereby  converting  his  land  into  a  capa->' 
city  of  bringing  him  a  tenfold  product?  Say  thatBng- 
land  in  a  given  year  sends  £  5,000,000  out  in  gold ; 
is  she  injured  by  it,  if  in  consequence  of  this  export, 
the  value  of  her  propertv  in  buildings,  inclosures, 
plantations,  cattle,  manufactures,  furniture,  apparel, 
implements,  &c.  &c.  increase  to  the  amount  <^ 
£  15,000,000.  But  such  are  always  the  benefits  of 
an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  on  whatever  side  tiie 
occasional  balance  of'  trade  may  dappen  to  incline, 
and  the  profits  of  trade  are  always  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  it  keeps 
at  home  or  draws  from  other  countries,  but  by  the 
amount  of  productive  industry  which  it  puts  in  mo- 
tion ;  by  the  sum  of  necessaries,  conveniencies,  and 
enjoyments  which  it  supplies,  by  the  augmentation  o( 
value  which  it  gives  to  the  rude  produce  and  manu- 
factured commodities  of  a  country. 

Before  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  is  referred  to,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  extracts  out  of  tiie 
^^  Report  from  the  select  Committee  qfthe  Honorable 
House  of  Commons  on  the  high  price  of  gold  bultian  /' 
ordered  to  be  printed  8th  June,  1810.  "  The  Select 
Committee  report,  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion, 
which  by  the  regulations  of  his  Majesty's  Mint  is 
<£  3  175.  10^.  per  ounce  of  standard  fineness,  was 
during  1806—1807 — 1808,  as  high  aSc£4  in  tlient^ir- 
ket.  Towards  theend  of  1808  it  advanced  rapidly,  and 
continued  very  high  during  the  whole  of  1809;  stan- 
dard gold  in  bars  fluctuating  from  £A  9s.  to  <£4  12^. 
per  oz.  £A  1 0^.  is  about  ,£l  5^  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price.  During  the  three  first  months  of  1810,  stan- 
dard gold  in  bars  remained  at  from  <£4  95.  to  £A  Vis. 
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per  oz.  The  pric^  of  foreign  gold  is  generally  At^A* 
er  than  that  of  bar  gold,  because  it  finds  a  more  ready 
¥ent  in  foreign  markets.  The  Spanish  and  Porti^al 
gold  in  coin  has  been  of  late  two  shillings  per  ounce 
higb^than  gold  in  bars,  which  itself,  when  sworn  off 
for  exportation  is  from  3^.  to  4$.  per  oz.  higher  than 
the  bar^old  which  the  dealer  will  not  venture  to 
« wear  off;  i.e.  in  the  proportion  ofc£4  lOs.  to<£4  6^. 
The  price  of  standard  exportable  bar  gold,  is  to  be 
particularly  kept  in  view.  The  price  of  standard  sil- 
ver in  his  Majesty  s  Mint  is  5^.  2d.  per  ounce;  at  this 
price  the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  4$.  4d.  or  at  the 
standard  price,  Spanish  dollars  are  worth  4^.  1 1  ^d. 
per  oz.  Throujs^hout  1809,  new  dollars  fluctuated 
from  5s.  5d.  to  5s.  Id.  or  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  above 
the  Mint  price  of  standard  silver.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1809,  and  the  three  first  months  of  1810, 
the  exchanges  on  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam  were 
from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par,  and  that  on  Paris  still 
lower.  From  2d  March  to  3d  of  April  1810,  they 
rose  to  9  per  cent,  below  par  with  Hamburg,  7  per 
cent,  below  par  with  Amsterdam,  14  per  cent,  below 
]^ar  with  Paris ;  at  which  Rates  they  remained  station- 
ary until  June  1810,  the  time  of  making  this  reports 
"  The  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  examined,  to  wit,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Governor,  and  Mr. Pearse, 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.  &c. 
entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article,  owing  to 
an  umisual  demand  for  it  upon  the  European  conti- 
nent, chiefly  for^the  use  of  the  French  armies.  But 
an  tmusual  demand  on  the  continent,  so  as  to  influ- 
ence the  market-price  of  gold  in  England,  would  ^r^t 
influence  its  price  in  the  continental  markets;  where- 
as, during  the  time  when  the  price  of  gold  bullion, 
as  valtied  in  Bank  of  England  paper ^  was  risitig  in 
Britain,  there  was  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  bullion  in  the  continental  markets,  as  valued 
in  their  respective  currencies.    The  actual  prices  of 
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gold  in  the  foreign  markets,  are  just  so  much  lower 
tiian  its  market-price  in  England,  as  the  difference  of 
exchange  amonnts  to.     In  1809,  when  the  market- 

5 rice  of  gold  rose  so  high  in  England^  its  price  at 
lamhurgh  did  not  fluctuate  more  than  from  3  to  4 
per  cent  At  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  where  the 
measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  England,  but  silver, 
an  unusual  demand  for  gold  would  dliect  its  price  ia 
silver;  and  as  there  was  no  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver ,  in  those  places  du- 
ring the  year  1 809,  there  could  be  no  great  increase 
in  the  demand  for  gold.  The  permanent  rise  in  the 
market-price  of  gold  above  its  mint-price,  for  several 
years  past,  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  arises 
from  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals.  ISilver  having  fallen  in  its  relative 
value  to  gold  throughout  the  worlds  gold  has  appear* 
ed  to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where  siher  is 
the  fixed  measure  of  value;  and  silver  has  appeared 
to  fall  where  gold  is  the  fixed  measure.  If  the  wants 
of  the  French  military  chest  have  been  latterly  much 
increased,  the  general  supply  of  Europe  has  been 
also  augmented^  by  all  that  quantity  of  gold,  which 
EpigUtnd  has  spared  in  consequence  of  her  substi* 
tutmg  another  medium  of  circulation.  In  the  former 
wars  and  convulsions  of  continental  Europe,  no  such 
effect  as  that  of  considerably  raising  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  in  the  English  market  was  produced. 
In  the  seven  years'  war,  and  in  the  American  war,  no. 
want  of  bullion  was  felt  in  England.  From  1773, 
when  the  reformation  of  the  British  gold  coin  took 
place,  until  1799,  two  years  after  the  suspension  of 
the  cctsh  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  mar- 
ket-price of  standard  bar-gold  remained  uniform  at 
£3  1 7*.  6rf.  per  ounce,  i.  e.  allowing  the  small  loss  oc- 
casioned by  detention  at  the  mint,  equal  to  the  mint- 
price  of  £3  17$.  lO^rf.  The  two  most  remarkable 
periods  prior  to  the  present,  when  the  market-price 
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of  gold  in  England  has  exceeded  the  mint^prioe,  were 
ID  the  reign  of  King  William^  when  the  silver  coin 
was  worn  very  much  below  its  standard,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  whea 
the  gold  coin  was  worn  very  much  below  its  8tand«» 
ard. 

^'The  evidence  has  induced  the  committee  to 
doubt  the  allied  fact,  that  a  scarcity  of  gold  buUiost 
has  been  recently  experienced  in  England.  That 
guineas  have  disappeared  froooi  the  circalation  is 
true ;  but  that^  any  more  than  thte  high  price,  does 
not  prove  a  scarcity  of  bullion.  In  tibe  year  1809^ 
although  there  were  large  exportations  of  gold  from 
Britain  to  Continental  Europe,  there  were  aim  large 
impartfitions  of  it  into  England  from  South  Ameri-- 
ca,  chiefly  through  the  West*Indies.  The  imports 
of  bullion  and  coin  give  the  British  an  opportunity 
of  first  supplying  themselves.  Portugal  gold  coin  ia 
now  sent  regularly  from  England  to  the  cotton-settle- 
ments in  the  Brazils,  Pernambuco,  and  Maranham ; 
ivhile  dollars  are  remitted  in  lai^e  quantities  to  Eng-* 
land  from  Rio  Janiero.  The  rise  in  the  market- 
price  of  silver  in  England,  which  nearly  corresponds 
to  tliatin  the  market-price  of  gold,  cannot  in  any  de-* 
gree  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  silver,  the  importa- 
tionfi  of  which  have  of  late  years  been  unusually 
large,  while  the  usual  drain  for  India  and  China  has 
been  stopped.  In  England,  gold  is  itself  the  rneasure 
of  all  exchangeable  value,  the  scale  to  which  all  mo- 
ney^prices  are  referred,  both  by  the  usage  and  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  country,  and  by  law ;  since  the 
14th  Geo.  3d,  rendered  perpetual  by  an'  Act  of  the 
39th  Geo.  Sd^  disallowed  a  legal  tender  in  silver  coin 
beyond  the  sum  of  <£25.  Gold  being  the  measure  of 
prices  in  England,  a  commodity  is  said  to  be  dear  or 
cheap  there,  according  as  more  or  less  gold  is  given 
in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  that  commodi* 
ty ;  but  a  given  quantity  of  gold  itsdf  will  never  be 
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exchanged  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gold  Bm 
the  same  standard  fineness.    An  ounce  of  standard 

fold  bullion  will  not  fetch  more  in  the  £nglish  mar- 
et  than  £3  I7s.  10^  unless  £3  17s.  lO^d.  m  their 
actual  currency  is  equivalent  to  less  than  an  ounce  of 
gold.  An  increased  demand^  and  consequent  scar- 
city or  diminished  supply  of  gold,  will  make  it  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  all  other  articles ;  the  same 
quantity  of  gold  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
any  other  article  than  it  did  before ;  i.  e.  the  real 
price  of  gold^  or  the  quantity  of  commodities  given 
in  exchange  for  it  will  rise^  and  the  money-prices  of 
all  commodities  will/a/2;  the  money-price  of  gold  it- 
self will  remain  unaltered^  but  the  prices  of  aU  other 
commodities  will  fall.  But  this  is  not  the  present 
state  of  things  in  England ;  the  prices  of  aU  commo* 
dities  have  risen,  and  gold  has  risen  in  its  price  only 
in  common  with  them. 

*'  The  intent  of  coinage  is  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple a  standard  of  a  determinate  value,  by  affixing  a 
stamp  under  the  Royal  authority  to  pieces  of  gold, 
which  are  thus  certijied  to  be  of  a  given  weight  and 
fineness.  Gold  in  bullion  is  the  standard  to  which 
die  Legislature  has  ordained  the  coin  to  be  conform- 
ed. About  £l  per  cent,  of  interest  is  lost  on  gold,  i 
sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined.  The  wear  of  coip  in 
circulation  in  1 797,  when  the  co^A-payments  of  the. 
Bank  of  England  were  suspended,  was  about  £l 
per  cent.  The  depreciation  allowed  by  law,  is  only  <£l 
l-llth  per  cent.  A  more  material  cause  of  depres- 
sion is  the  difficulty  of  converting  coin  into  ^bullion  ; 
•the  law  forbids  any  other  gold  coin  than  that  which 
has  become  light,  to  be  put  into  the  melting  pot;  and 
with  a  very  questionable  policy  prohibits  the  exporta-^ 
tion  of  gold  coin,  and  of  any  gold,  unless  an  oath  be 
taken  that  it  has  not  been  produced  from  the  coin  of 
the  realm.  These  two  circumstances  constitute  the 
whole  cause  of  that  depression  in  the  value  of  gold 
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coin  in  exchange  for  oommodities,  below  the  value  of 
huliian  in  exchange  for  commodities,  which  can  arise 
when  the  Bank  of  England  pays  in  specie^  and  gold 
is  obtained  in  the  quantity  desured.    The  utmost  ex-* 
tent  of  this  depression  is  about  £5^  per  cent.    At 
Han^bwrghy  the  payments  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  are  made  in  a  currency  composed  of  the  coins 
of  the  several  surrounding  states;  but  silver  is  the 
standard  of  great  commercial  payments,  as  gold  is 
in  England.    The  lai^  payments  of  Hamburgh  are 
made  in  BaaUc-money^  which  consists  of  actual  silver 
of  a  given  fineness,  lodged  in  the  Hamburgh  Bank 
by  the  merchants,  who  have  a  proportionate  credit  in 
the  Bank-books,  which  they .  transfer  according  to 
their  occasions;  and .  thus  t^e  wearing  of  the.  coin 
being  prevented,  one  cause  of -depreciation  is  remov-* 
ed.    A  free  right  is  also  given  to  withdraw,  melt, 
and  export  it.     But  since  the  suspension  of  cash-pay^ 
ments  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797,  even  if  gold 
is  still  in  Britain  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  stand-, 
ard  of  prices,  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new  cause  of 
variation  from  the  possible  excess  of  that  paper, 
which  is  not  convertible  into  gold  at  will;  and  the 
limit  of  this  new  variation  is  as  indefinite  as  the  ex- 
cess to  which  that  paper  may  be  issued.    That  ear- 
.  cess  cannot  be  exported  to  other  countries,  and  not 
being  convertible  into  specie,  it  is  not  necessarily  re- 
tufned  upon  those  who  issued  it,  but  remains  in  the 
channel  of  circulation,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by 
increasing  the  prices  of  all  commodities.    By  the  in- 
crease of  quantity,  the  value  of  a  given  portion  of 
that  circulating  medium  in  exchange  for  other  com* 
modities  is  lowered;  i.  e.  the  money-prices  of  ail  other 
commodities  is  raised^  and  that  of  bullion  with  the 
rest.     If  the  prices  of  commodities  are  raised  in  one 
country  by  an  augmentation  of  its  circulating  medi- 
um, while  no  similar  augmentation  in  the  circulating 
medium  <^  a  ndghboring  country  has  led  to  a  simi*^ 
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lar  rise  of  prices,  the  curremnes  of  tliose  tiro  coun^ 
tries  will  no  longer  bear  die  same  rekxtive  Talne  to 
eaeh  other.  In  this  manner  a  general  rise  of  all  {rv 
ces,  a  rise  in  the  market-price  of  gold,  and  a  fadi  «f 
ike  foreign  exchanges^  will  be  the  eff^  of  an  e»ce»- 
nve  quantity  of  circulating  medium  in  a  oomrtry 
which  has  adopted  a  currency  mat  exparteMe  to  other 
countries,  or  not  convertible  at  will  into  a  cma  which 
is  exportable. 

''  The  reason  alleged  in  tiie  evidence  of  the  merch« 
ants  examined  by  the  committee,  for  the  fall  of  ex* 
change  between  London  and  Hamburj^,  nearly  IS 
per  cent,  behw  par  in  1809,  is  that  ^  nnpar*$  iA 
England  from,  very  much  exceeded  her  reports  to 
Continental  Europe ;  that  the  babmce  of  trade  and 
the  beihmce  of  payments  were  ag€nnst  her.  But  ex- 
change  cmmot  fall  in  any  country  in  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  if  computed  in  coin  of  a  d^mtiae 
vahiei  or  in  something  couTertible  into  such  coin, 
hwer  then  the  extent  cf  the  charge  of  traneparikig 
it,  together  with  an  adequateproftt  in  {Hroportion  to 
the  risk  of  transmissicm.  The  Par  of  Bxckamge 
between  two  countries,  is  that  sum  of  <he  eurren^ 
of  either  of  the  two,  whose  intrinsic  value  is  precise- 
ly equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  <mrrancy  of  the  oth- 
er ;  i.  e.  contains  precisely  to  mmd  weight  of  ^oM 
or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  If  one  country  uses 
gold  for  its  principal  measure  of  value,  and  another 
uses  silver^  the  par  between  those  countries  most  be 
estimated  at  any  particular  period,  by  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  period :  and  as  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  subject 
to  fluctuation,  the  par  of  exchange  between  two 
sticli  countries  is  not  a  fixed  point,  but  fluctuates 
witliiii  certain  limits.  That  rate  of  exchange 
which  is  produced  at  any  particular  period  by  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  or  payments  between  the  two  countries, 
and  by  a  consequent  disproportion  betwe^i  ttie  sop- 
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fkj  and  the  dcmud  of  biUs  drawn  by  the  one.  upoa 
the  other,  m  a  d^arture  on  one  side  or  the  other 
from  the  tw/  md  Jia^edpar.  But  this  real  par  will 
be  altered  i{  any  change  takes  place  in  the  eurremy 
xti  oneof  the  two  cQuntries;  a  ficUl  occurch^  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  given  portion  of  ome  currency, 
that  portion  will  no  longer  be  equal  to  the  same 
portion  as  before  of  the  of ^  currency.  Yet  though 
the  real  par  of  the  currencies  is  thus  altered,  the 
dealers,  seldom  having  occasion  to  refer  to  the  par, 
OMitiiniie  to  reckon  their  course  of  exchanges  £rom  the 
farmer  denomination  of  the  par;  and  in  this  state  of 
things  it  is  necessary  to  distingfuiah  between  the  real 
and  computed  course  of  exchange.  The  eompateA 
course  of  exchange,  as  expressed  in  the  tables  used 
by  the  merchants  will  then  inchide^  not  only  the  real 
differaice  of  exchaoige  arisuig  from  the  state  of  trade, 
hat  likewise  the  differmee  between  the  anginal  and 
the  new  par.  These  two  sums  may  happen  to  be 
added  together  in  the  cahudation,  or  they  may.  hap- 
pen to  be  set  against  each  other.  If  tiie  country 
whose  cwremoy  has  been  depreciating  in  c€niiparison 
with  the  odMT,  has  the  balance  of  trade  also  against 
it,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  a|>pear  to  be 
stiU  more  unfavorable  than  the  real  difierence  of 
exdiange ;  and  if  that  same  country  has  die  balance 
of  trade  in  its  favor,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange 
will  appear  to  be  much  less  favorable,  than  the  redf 
difference  of  exchange.  Before  the  new  coinage  of 
silver  in  King  WiUiam's  reign,  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the  usual  manner 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  respestive  Mints, 
was  25  per  cent  against  England,  but  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  England  was  more  than  25  p» 
cent,  below  Ihe  standard  value ;  and  if  that  of  Hot 
land  was  at  its  full  standard,  the  retd  exchange  was 
in  /avor  of  England.  It  may  happen  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  calculatioiL  may  be  both  opposite  and 
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equal ;  the  real  exchange  in  £atTor  of  the  coaa<ry  by 
trade,  being  equal  to  "the  nomiiMrf  exchange  against  it 
by  the  state  of  its  currency.  In  that  case  tibe  eamr 
jmted  exchange  will  be  at  par,  while  the  real  ex- 
change is  in  favor  of  that  country.  Again,  die  cun^en- 
ctes  ciboth  die  countries  may  have  undeiigone  an  allar* 
ation,  either  equally  or  unequally ;  thenthequestioiiof 
the  rM/ exchange  between  them  is  more  comfdicated, 
but  is  to  be  resolved  on  the  same  principle.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  exchange  of  London  with 
Portugal  on  the  18th  of  May,  1810;  67|^.  sterling  f<nr 
anif^ree  is  the  old  par  of  exchange  between  the  two 
countries,  and  is  still  said  to  be  the  par.  But  in 
Portugal  all  payments  are  now  by  law  made, 
one*haJf  in  hard  money,  and  one^half  in  govern- 
m^it  paper,  which  paper  is  at  a  discount  of  27  per 
cent  On  all^payments  made  in  Portugal  therefore, 
there  is  a  loss  of  13^  per  cent,  and  the  exchai^  at 
67^,  though  nonUnalfy  Btpar,  is  13^  per  cent  agaM$ut 
England.  The  real  par  would  be  56^V>  or  s^>par 
renily  13^  per  cent  in  favor  of  London;  as  compar- 
ed with  the  old  par  which  was  fixed  before  the  de- 
predaium  of  the  Portugueze  medium  of  payments;  la 
1809,  the  expense  of  transporting  gold,  including  all 
costs,  of  fi-eight,  insurance,  &c.  from  London  to  Ham- 
bui^h  was  from  5^  to  6  per  cait.  from  London  to  ' 
Holland  from  4  to  7  per  cent  from  London  to  Pa- 
ris a  little  higher,  on  account  of  the  greater  inland 
carriage.  It  follows  that  the  expense  of  remitting 
specie  has  not  been  incrmsed  so  much,  and  that  the 
limiY  (namely  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country)  by  which 
the  depression  of  exchanges  is  bounded,  has  not  been 
lowered  so  much  as  to  explain  a  fall  of  exchai^es  so 
great  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent  below  par. 

<^  Your  Committee,  observing  how  eniirdy  the 
present  depression  of  the  exchange  of  England  widi 
Continental  Europe  is  referred  by  most  of  the  en- 
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dence  examined,  to  ^  great  earee^  of  British  imparts 
above  their  exports^  have  called  for  an  actwU  value 
of  the  British  imports  and  •  exports  for  the  last  live 
yearly  and  Mr.  Irving,  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
Customs,  has  furnished  an  estimate.  But  Mr.  Irving 
himself  considers  bis  account  as  objectionable;  be* 
cause  the  values  of  the  imports  are  calculated  at 
their  prices  in  the  English  market,  and  consequently 
include  the  mercantile  protit^^,  and  the  freights  in- 
wards; whereas  the  eaports  are  calculated  ex'clusive 
of  the  freights  outwards,  and  consequently  the  real 
balance  in  favor  of  Great-Britain  is  much  more  eon^ 
siderable,  than  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  sub- 
joined account.  The  correct  mode  would  be  to  es^ 
timate  the  imparts  at  ^e first  cost  of  the  goods  in  the 
foreign  country,  adding  thereto  the  freights  in  the 
fiH'eign  vessels,  and  the  exports  according  to  the  real 
value  at  the  port  of  exportation,  adding  the  freights 
in  British  vessels,  as  so  much  additional  value  on  the 
goods,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  foreign  consumers.  But 
Mr.  Irving  has  no '  means  of  ascertaining  those  par^ 
ticulars.  Three  articles  are  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  imports^  to  wit,  the  British  fisheries^  averaging 
annually,  £  1 ,253,000 
iS'ttfTi^ii^imports  from  British  W.  Indies,  3, 1 20,000 
India,  4,21 7,000 


Total,  8,590,000 


"  The  produce  of  ihejisheries,  and  the  imports  from 
tihe  East  and  West-Indies  are  of  the  nature  of  rents, 
profits,  and  capital,  remitted  to  proprietors  in  Eng- 
land. And  in  addition  to  not  containing  a  statement 
of  the  sum^drawn  by  foreigners  for  freight  due  to 
them  for  the  employment  of  their  shippmg,  nor  of 
the  sum  receivable  from  them  for  freight  arising  from 
the  employment  of  British  shipping ;  this  document 
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giYes  no  account  of  the  MiAiref^  <m  cafHtAl  in  £n|(jbad 
po88es8ed  by  foreigners;  or  on  capital  abroad  be- 
longing to  inhabitants  of  Great^Britain;  or  <rf  the 
money-transactions  betweoi  the  govenun^its  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  or  of  contraband  trade,  and  of 
exported  and  imported  bullion,  of  which  no  account 
is  rendered  at  the  custom  house.  It  likewifse  omits 
a  most  important  article,  the.  variaktons  of  whick 
%rould  probably  nearly  correspond  with  the  fluctiM- 
tions  of  the  apparently  fatvorable  balance^  namely^ 
the  bills  drawn  on  the  British  government  for  dieir 
aaval,  military,  and  other  expenses  in  foreign  puta. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  read  value  camtot 
be  obtained,  and  as  the  cam/mied  value  of  the  io^ 
ports  is  considerably  swelled  beyond  its  actual 
amount  by  including  their  freights  inwards^  and  by 
fating  them  at  their  pnee  in  the  Engksk  instead  of 
tiie  foreign  market,  while  the  comyyUd  value  of  the 
British  exports  is  reduced  much  below  its  actoal 
amount  by  exehuUng  their  freights  (mtwardsf  a  near- 
er approximation  to  the  truth  is  eflected  by  slataig 
the  (facial  than  the  real  value  at  the  custom^ioase ; 
because  Ihe  official  value  bears  a  closer  propcHrtioii 
to  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  than 
the  real  value  does,  if  computed  in  the  mann»  above 
utated.  A  given  quantity  of  imports  or  exports  be- 
ing rated  at  a  given  fmce,  the  official  value  as  fixed 
in  the  custom-house  books  ever  since  the  year  1606. 
But  state  it  which  way  we  vnll,  the  balance  is  great- 
ly in  favor  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  her  exports  faar 
exceed  her  in^ports;  consequently  the  course  of  ex- 
change between  Britain  and  Contmental  Europe  be- 
ing against  Britain  cannot  be  owing  (as  the  m»chanls 
examined  before  the  committee  think  and  assert,)  to 
her  imports  being  greater  than  her  exports^  seeinjr 
4hat  thev  are  Isss. 


OjfieM  Tdae  of  Importo  and  Exports  between 
Britain  and  Contmental  £urope. 

Tean.  tafortb  Xiyoftik  BaltnMiiiftifw^ 

Britain. 

1805,  £10,008,049,  <£l5,465,430,  £  5,456,781 

1800,  8^197,256,  18,216,386,  5,019,130 

1807,  7,973,510,  12,689,590,  4,716,080 

1808,  4,210,671,  11,280,490,  7,069,819 

1809,  9,551,857,  23,722,615,  14,170,768 

^'  Afaverabk  balance  of  trade  on  the  lace  of  the 
aeconnt  of  exports  and  imports  annually  presented 
to  parliament, »  a  very  protmble  consequence  of  large 
drafts  on  government  for  foreign  expraditure,  im 
angmentationof  etrpcir<«  and  a  diminution  ofimp&rts 
being  promoted  and  even  enforced  by  such  drafts* 
For  if  the  supply  of  bills  drawn  abroad,  either  by  go<* 
vemmaat-agents  or  private  individuals,  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  demand,  the  price  of  them  in  foreign 
mcneyfcUls  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite  purchasers) 
who  being  generally  foreigners,  and  not  wishing  to 
transmit  ^eir  property  permanently  to  England,  have 
a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on  En^ 
gland  will  purchase  those  British  commodities^  which 
are  in  demand  either  in  their  own  country  or  in  in- 
termediate places,  with  which  the  account  maybe  ad- 
justed, insomuch  that  an  actual  exportation  nearly 
piroportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn,  can 
scarcely  faU  to  take  place.  Of  course  cash  and 
tuition  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  exported 
and  imported  articles.  When  the  computed  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  was  29,  i.  e.  from  16  to  17  per  cent. 
Mow  par,  the  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting 
from  the  state  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments,  was 
only  5^  per  cent,  against  England,  when  the  compti- 
fecf  exchange  with  Amsterdam  was  31-6,  about  10  per 
eent.  below  par,  the  real  exchange  was  7  per  cent. 
against  England,  when  the  comptffed  exrhango  with 
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Paris  was  20,  i.  e.  20  per  ceot.  belowr  par,  the  real  ex« 
change  was  8^  agaiast  England.  There  is  therefore^ 
a  Jail  of  1 1  per  cent,  in  exchange  with  Uaoiburgh, 
of  8  in  exchange  with  Holland,  of  1 1  ^  in  exchange 
with  Paris,  to  be  explained  in  some  other,  way  than, 
by  the  mercantile  theory  of  the, balance  ^  trwit  and 
the  balance  oj  payments.  Hence,  in  the  first  six  monlha 
of  1810,al though  the  computed  exchange  with  coa^- 
tinental  Europe  was  against^  yet  the  real  exchange 
was  in  favor  of  England. 

''Your  committee  upon  inquiry  fouad,  that  the 
directors  oJ  tlie  Bank  oJ  England  did  not  conaider 
Hie  foreign  exchanges^  as  being  in  any  mmmer  liable 
to.be  inttuenced.by  the  an^oimt  of  their  Hank  paper 
currency  in  circulation  throughout  England..  But 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  the  more  minula 
and  ordinary  tluctuatipns  of  exchange  are  generally 
referable  to  thestate  of  conMii^rce;  thatjtia^ira^  events 
operating  on  the  state  of  trade  may  contribute  to  the 
rise  as  well  as  to  the  fall  of  exchange;  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  hrst  remarkable  depression  of  it  in-  the 
beginning  of  1809,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  conamer-* 
cial  events  arising  out  of  the  occupation  of  the  Noittr 
of  Oermany  by  the  troops  of  the  French  £mperor»* 
The  evil  is,  that  the  exchange  when  fallen  has  not  had 
the  full  means  of  recovery  under  the  present  system^ 
to  wit,  tlie  suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  restoration  of  the  exchange  used  to 
be  effected  by  the  clandestine  transmission  of  guin^ 
eaSy  which  improved  it  for  the  moment  by  secving'as. 
a  remittancCy  but  much  more  extensively  by  the  r^inc^ 
tion  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  remaining  circukUing 
^nediuMy  to  which  reduction  the  Bank  of  En^and  waa 
led  to  contribute  by  the  caution  which  every  drain  of. 
gold  naturally  excited.  Under  the  present  suspen- 
sion*system,  the  former  of  these  remedies  must  moie 
and  more  fail,  the  gmT^eas  in  circulation  being  even 
now  so  few  as  to  form  no  important  remittance,  wA 
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tfle  reduction  of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  the  sok  cor- 
itective  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  a  great  practical  error 
fo  snppose,  that  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countriesf 
atad  the  price  of  bullion  are  7*0/  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  amount  oi paper  currency  which  is  issued  mth- 
Wthe  condition  of  payment  in  specie,  at  the  will  of 
flie  boidei^*  That  the  exchanges  will  be  lowered  and 
the  price  of  Indtum  raised  by  an  issue  of  such  paper 
to  excessj  is  not  only  esiatblished  as  a  principle  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  upofti  oominerce  find  finance, 
but  its  practical  truth  has  been  illn«trated  by  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  state  in  modern  times  which  ha^ 
«de(d  a  paper  curt-ency. 

"  In  the  history  of/of eign  countries,  the  excessofpSL- 
per  has  been  nsuaHy  accotnpanied  by  a  want  of  confi- 
dence ifi  Use  sufficiency  of  those  ftmds  upon  which  the' 
paper  had  been  issued.  Where  excess  and  want  of 
confidence  are  conjoined,  they  co-Operjite  ainfd  produce' 
flieir  effect  much  more  rapialjf  thdit  when  it  vi  the  r^- 
Stth  of  the  excess  Ottfy  of  a  p^e^  in  good  credit,  and 
IB  ftotA  cases  an  effect  of  the  Sam^  sort  will  be  pro- 
tfuced  upon  the  foreign  exclumges  and  the  price  ^t 
totrllioii.  A  deprecratioAf  xd  the  exchanges  has  a/- 
i^otgs  taken  place  Whenever  a  paper  currency  riot  con- 
tertihU  into  cash  has  be^n  ptft  into  circulation.  Wit- 
iiesd  the  continental  papef  of  the  Americans  issuedi 
dPnring  their  revolutionary  wair,  iheassignatsm  France, 
tb^j^re^^irf  paper  money  of  AoBtria,  Denmark,  Ru^- 
Ai^,  Pdftugal,  &c.  "^'her^  si  fotced  paper  circulation 
Midts;  in  cortsequenci  ot  vf hich  th6  exchanges  upon 
fhosre  countries  have  varied  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
fi^nlAei?  fhey  have  labored  undei',  and  in  proportion 
tOtR6  c<iiifidence  founded  in  public  o](!)inion,  tespect- 
itog  the  credit  dtie  to  such  paper.  There  is  no  pape^ 
on  t!te  Europ'ecm  Continent,  which  is  not  cortvertfcle  sft 
dfff  tilMe&infto  cash,  that  is  forfndedon  a  system  equaT- 
fy  srtlid  atid  substantial  as  that  Oti  which  the  paper 
euttency  of  JBngbaid  rests,  t^he^e  altiji^tigh  it  does 
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not  r^ireseDt  what  it  pn^esses  oo  it8  &ce  to  repnK 
seat,  it  represeats  something  real^  but  not  enough  to 
eq  ualize  the  balance  of  trade.  Most  of  the  bankfi  on 
continental  Europe  are  gcvemmemt  banks;  those  not 
under  the  control  of  government  are  obliged  to  fulfil 
their  engagements.  In  the  campaign  of  1800,  the 
Austrian  government  made  so  large  an  addUumal 
issue  of  paper,  that  the  txctumge  op  Austna/j^tf  an 
oMitional  Jifty  per  cent,  and  f^  coin  fetched  there 
from  three  to/our  times  its  nominal  value. 

''  In  Scotlmdf  about  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war« 
banking  was  cairied  to  a  great  excess;  and  by  in«> 
serting  in  their  notes  an  optional  clause  of  payiu^ 
at  sight,  or  in  six  months  after  sight  with  intefes^ 
^e  convertibility  of  the  paper  into  specie  at  the  will  o{ 
the  holder  was  suspended.  These  notes  accordiiigr 
ly  became  depreciated  in  comparison  with  specie ; 
9nd  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dumfries 
(in  Scotbmd)  was  4  per  cent  against  Dumfries,  white 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle^  (in  JEng-' 
land)  wliich  is  not  thirty  miles  distant  from  Dum- 
fries, was  at  par.  The  excess  of  naper  was  removed 
by  granting  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date,  the  e^ 
tional  clauses  were  prohibited,  and  lOs.  and  &i.  notes 
suppressed  by  Parliament,  and  the  exchange  between 
Bngland  and  Scotland  was  speedily  restored  to  its 
natural  rate,  and  has  since  continued  stajtim^ 
^my.  The  Bank  of  England  also,  sooa  after  its  es-* 
iablishment,  ran  the  same  course.  A  d^redatioa 
of  the  coin  by  wear  and  clipping  was  coupled  witb 
an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and  bank-notes  fell  to  a 
discount  of  1 7  per  cent.  Yet  there  was  thenw^  fiiil^ 
ure  of  public  confidence  in  the  funds  of  the  banki 
ifor  its  stock  sold  for  <£  1 1 0  per  cent  though  only 
^£60  per  cent,  on  the  subscriptions  had  been  pmd  ixu 
By  the  conjoint  elffect  of  the  depreciation  of  bank-pa* 
jper  from  excess,  and  of  the  silver  coin  firom  wear 
aad  clipping,  gold  bullion  was  so  high  that  a  guinea 
sold  for  30^.  all  the  good  silver  disappeared  from  the 
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<Sftbtilittion,  and  ^eexchttfigev^xth  Holland  8tink  ^5  per' 
^nt.  nnder  par,  ^vhen  the  bank  notes  were  at  a  ciis- 
count  of  1 7  per  cent.  A  tiew  coinage  of  silver  restored* 
Arartpart  of  the  currency  to  its  standard  value;  and  the 
quantity  of  bank-paper  in  circulation  was  diminished. 
In  a  very  short  time,  the  bank-notes  rose  to  par,  and 
the  foreign  exchangee  nearly  to  par.  In  1 804,  the 
tkchange  between  London  and  Belfast  (in  Ire-' 
kind )yr\\ere guineas  freely  circulated,  was  \\tn  favor 
of  Ireland ;  while  the  exchange  between  London 
and  Dublin,  where  only /lop^  was  in  use,  was  10  per 
cseKnt.  against  Ireland,  yet  at  that  time  the  real  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  in  favor  of  Ireland.  The  value  of 
4oUars  put  into  circulation  by  the  Bailk  of  Ireland 
at  this  time,  was  raised  to  5«.  a  dollar,  for  the  prqf'es^ 
sed  purpose  of  rendering  the  new  silver  coin  con- 
formable to  the  existing  state  of  exchange ;  a  proof 
that  the  Irish  paper  cm^ency  could  not  stand  a  com- 
parison with  the  standard  price  of  siher,  any  more 
tiian  with  that  of  gold  bullion,  with  gold  in  coin,or  with 
the  then  paper  currency  of  England.  Ireland  ha« 
no  dealings  in  exchange  with  foreign  countries  ex- 
cept through  London ;  whence  payments  from  Ire- 
land to  the  European  Continent  are  first  conyertied 
into  English  currency,  and  then  into  the  currency  of 
the  country  to  which  Ireland  is  indebted.  In  the 
spring  of  1804,  the  exchange  of  England  with  Con- 
linentel  Europe  was  above  par,  while  <£  1 18  10^.  of 
Irish  bank-notes  would  purchase  only  <£  100  of 
English  bank-notes.  Wherefore,  if  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes  were  not  depreciltted,  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  then  at  more  than  10  per  cent,  premium  above 
the  standard  com  of  the  two  countries;  which  is  ab- 
surd. Between  June  1804  and  January  1806,  the 
eifculation  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  was  reduced 
fMai'£  3,000,000  to  £2,410,000,  a  dimmution  of 
nearly  ^th ;  and  all  the  cutrency  of  silver  tokens  was' 
suppressed.  The  paper  currency  both  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  of  the  English  country  banks  hlas 
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4uriag  the.  same  penad  incretuedi  and  the  exehmge 
between  J^^Dglaod  and  Ireland  has  been  re8U»red  to 
par.  The  bank  of  Ireland  has  again  gradually  en* 
larged  its  issues  to  about  £  3,100,000,  an  locreaM 
$ioi  disprapartianate  to  that  Mrhick  has  occurred  m 
England  during  the  same  period. 
.  ''  Under  the  Jarmer  system,  when  the  Bank  4ji 
England  was  bound  to  answer  its  notes  in  9pecte  aa 
demand,  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the 
price  of  gold,did  most  materially  influence  its  conduct 
Ui  the  issue  of  those  notes.  So  long  as  gold  was  de* 
mandable  for  their  paper,  they  were  speedily  appri- 
sed of  a  depression  in  the  exchange  and  a  rise  hi 
the  price  of  gold,  by  a  run  upon  them  for  that  article. 
If  they  exceeded  the  proper  limit  of  their  advances 
and  issues,  their  paper  was  quickly  brought  back  to 
them,  by  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  profit  attending  the  high  market-price  of  gold 
and  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  this  manner,  the  evil 
soon  cured  itself.  |t  was  a  necessary  censequenoe 
of  the  eua^ensitm  of  cask-pajfrnenU^  to  exempt  the 
Bank  of  England  from  that  drain  of  gold,  vrhich 
in  former  times  was  sure  to  result  from  an  un&vom» 
ble  exchange  and  a  high  price  of  bullion.  Thitf 
check  is  no  iunger  in  force,  but  m  Umf  as  the  sqspea- 
sion  of  cash-payments  exists,  the  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion and  the  general  course  of  exchange  with  fe*^ 
feign  countries  form  the  best  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  bank«*papef 
in  circulation;  nor  can  the  bank  safely  regulate  ita 
ftmount  of  issues  withaui  having  ]:ecourae  to  this  cri* 
terion.  And  although  the  commercial  state  of  Engr 
land,  and  the  politick  state  of  Continental  Euxope^ 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  high  price  of  gold 
bullion  and  the  unfavorable  course  of  exchange 
with  foreign  countries,  yet  this  price  and  this  depre- 
ciation are  to  be  chi^y  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  pep* 
manent  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of  the 
per^currency  in  England. 
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r  ^^  The  Bank<^^ctof8  and  soiiie  merchants  exwBo^ 
ined  in  evidescey  shewed  a  great  anxiety  to  con^ 
▼ioce  your  cqmmittee  of  the  doctrine,  that  di)ere  etm 
he  nepoBsibk  €xce9$  in  the  isgue  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  ao  long  aa  the  dueawiUs  of  mercantile  biUa 
are  contined  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising 
•ut  of  real  commercial  transactionsy  and  payable  at 
abort  and  fixed  periods; 

^'  But  this  dck^trine  is  wholly  erroneous  in  prin« 
ciple,  and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  i^ 
practice.  So  long  as  the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  con^* 
▼«rtihle  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it  waa 
enough  both  for  the  safety  of  the  bank  and  for  the 
public  interest  in  r^ard  to  its  circulating  mediunoi^ 
that  the  directors  o^  attended  to,  the  charactw,  and 
quality,  and  date  of  payment,  of  the  bills  disconnted. 
But  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  having  renderedi 
the  same  prewnUiw  policy  no  longer  necessary  ta 
the  bank,  has  removed  that  check  upon  its  issues^ 
which  was  the  public  security  against  an  exeesSi 
When  the  bank-directors  no  longer  dreaded  a  drain 
upon  them  for  gold,  they  naturally  felt  that  they  bad 
BO  such  inconvenience  to  guard  against  by  a  more 
Kstrained  system  of  discounts  and  advances;  and 
they  pursued^  {without  their  accustomed  guard  and 
limitation)  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  course  of 
eammercial  advances,  from  which  the  prosperity  of 
Iheir  own  establishment  had  resulted,  as  well  as  in  a 
great  degree  the  commercial  frayarity  of  the  whole 
eountry*  The  faUaey  upon  which  the  doctrine  ot 
the  bank^directors  and  the  meoohants  is  founded^ 
liea  in  no^  distmgmishwg  between  an  advance  of  cm* 
pitai  to  merchants,  and  an  additional  supply  of  ew^ 
rency  to  the  general  mass  of  circnlatii]^  medimn.  If 
the  advance  of  capital  only  is  considered,  as  made  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  employ  it  in  judicious  and 
productive  undertakings,  tiiere  need  be  no  other 
Hmift  to  the  fum  totsl  of  advances,  than  what  the 
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metiiHof  the  lender  and  his  pradence  in  the  selectfdn 
of  boiTOwers,  may  impcMsie.  fiot  in  tkepresemi  situa^ 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  supplying  the  paUic' 
widi  that  paper-currency  which  forms  the  bcMs  of^ 
the  national  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  na€ 
subjected  to  the  liability  of  converting  the  paper 
into  specie,  every  advance  which  it  makes  of  capiiaP 
to  the  merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount  becomes*^ 
also  an  addition  to  the  mass  of  eircutatif^  medium ; 
and  every  such  addition  to  the  mass,  dimimskes  the 
relative  value  of  any  ^ven  portion  of  that  mass,  in 
exehange  for  commodities.  During  the  whole  time 
Buch  notes  remain  out,  they  perform  all  the  fenctions- 
0f  circulating  medium ;  and  before  they  come  to  be 
paid  in  discharge  of  those  bills,  they  have  already 
been  followed  by  a  new  issue  of  notes  in  a  similar 
operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance 
repeats  the  same  process.  If  the  wh^  e^nm  of  dts« 
counts  continues  outstanding  at  a  given  amount, 
there  will  remain  permanetUfy  out  in  circulation  a' 
corresponding  amount  of  paper ;  and  if  the  amount 
of  discounts  is  progressively  increasiBg,  the  amount 
of  paper  which  remains  out  in  circulation,  m)er  and 
above  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the  tKTcasions  of 
tfie  public,  will  progressively  increase  also,  and  the 
mumejf-prices  of  commodities  will  progressively  ri$e^ 
While  the  rate  of  commercial  profit  is  very  coBi^erw> 
ably  higher  than  5  per  cent  as  it  has  UUehf  been  in 
many  branches  of  theybra(§^  trade  of  England,  ther^ 
is  no  limit  to  the  demand  which  merchants  of  good* 
capital  and  of  the  most  prudent  spirit  of  enterprise^ 
may  be  tempted  to  make  upon  the  bank  for  accom*^ 
modation  and  facilities  by  discount.  The  issues  of. 
Wnk-notes  in  circulation  were  as  follows : 


1798.       I      1803. 


£ 

13,334,752 


16,847,522 


1809.       I       1810. 


£ 

19,001,800 


£ 

21,249,000 
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^  By  fisur  the  greats  part  (^  this  increase  since 
1798)  haa  been  in  small  notes,  to  supply  the  place  o£ 
the  specie  which  was  deficient  at  the  time  of  the  tms« 
pension  of  cash  payments.    The  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  are  principally  issued  in  advances  to  go- 
vemment,  for  the  public  service,  and  to  merchants 
upon  the  discount  of  their  bills.   The  yearly  advanceft 
made  by  the  Bank  to  government  on  land  and  malt^ 
exchequer-bills,  and  other  securities,  have  upon  an 
average  since  the  suspension  of  cashr^yments  ia 
1797,  been  much  less  than  the  annual  average  amount 
b^are  that  period.  The  sum  of  commerci^  discounts 
has  been  progressively  increcising  since  1796;  and 
their  amount  in  1809  bears  a  very  higli  proportion  to 
their  lai^est  amount  in  any  year  preceding  1797^ 
The  largest  amount  of  mercimtile  discounts  by  the 
bank)  if  it  could  be  considered  by  itself,  would  be  a 
great  |m6/ic  benefit;  and  it  is  only  the  excess  of  paper 
currency ^  thereby  issued  and  kept  out  in  circulation* 
which  IS  to  be  considered  as  the  evil.    Tlie  same 
amount  of  paper  may  at  one  time  be  less  and  at  anor 
ther  more  than  enough.    The  quantity  of  currency, 
required  will  vary  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  <^ 
trade;  and  the  increase  of  British  trade,  since  1797» 
has  occasioned  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cur- 
Tency.    But  the  quantity  of  currency  bears  no  fixed 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  commodities.    The  f/^ 
}^c<iM  currency  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  quick- 
Bess  of  circulation  and  the  number  of  exchanges  per- 
formed in  a  given  time,  as  well  as  upon  its  numerical 
amount;  and  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
quicken  or  retard  the  state  of  circulation,  render  the. 
same  amount  of  currency  more  or  less  adequate  td' 
the  wants  of  trade.    Both  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of 
£ngland  and  the  competition  of  the  country  bank-; 
paper,  have  tended  to  compress  Bank  of  England 
notes  more  and  more  within  London  and  the  adja^^ 
^Mlt  district.   In  the  year  1 793,  the  distress  was  oc* 


eadioned  by  a  failure  of  cotifidence  in  the  cmMry^ 
•ircnlatioft,  and  a  coneequeivt  pressure  upon  tfadt  of 
Loodon.  The  Bank  of  En^and  did  not  emhtge  \t» 
iMfues  to  meet  tilii  increaaed  demand,  and  tbeir 
Botes  pre? iously  issued,  circnlaliog  less  freeif  m  con^ 
Sequence  of  the  alarm  which  prevailed,  prored  irmnf* 
Acient  fyf  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crbiir 
Parliament  applied  a  remedy,  ? ery  similar  in  effiset 
to  an  eniargemeni  of  the  advances  and  issues  of  tftcf 
Bank ;  a  foao  of  excbeqner-bills  was  made  to  asr 
many  merchants,  giving^  good  security,  as  applied  for 
ihem;  and  the  confidence  which  this  measure  dif> 
feaed,  as  well  as  the  increased  means  winch  it  gave 
of  obtaining  bank-notes  through  the  sale  of  fte  ex- 
ehequcT'^biiTs,  speedily  relieved  the  distress  botii  of 
London  and  of  the  country.  The  circumstances  of 
1797  were  very  similar  to  those  of  1 793 ;  an  alarm  of 
invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country-banks  for  goM,  the 
ftakire  of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  formed  a  cri^s  like  that  of  1793;  for  whick 
die  true  and  e;ffeetual  remedy  would  have  been  die 
extensim^  instead  of  the  dimmUum  of  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  issues;  and  not  the  suspension  of  cash^pay*' 
ments. 

**  So  long  as  the  cash-payments  are  suspended^ 
the  whole  paper  of  Ihe  country-bankers  is  a  supef ^ 
structure  resting  on  Bank  of  England  paper  as  m 
ibundiation.  The  same  cheek,  which  tite  cotfverfi-4 
bifity  into  specie  under  a  better  s^tSem  pit>Vid€tt 
against  the  excess  of  any  part  of  the  paper  circulalSoit; 
is  during  the  present  system  provided  against  dUfe  e^ 
cess  of  country  bank-paper,  by  its  convertib&fity  tiittf 
Bank  of  England  paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be 
issued  in  a  counlty-district,  while  the  ClOndott^^{rell- 
laHon  does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion;  there  Wilt 
be  a  tbeai  rise  of  prices  in  that  country  distriel;  but 
wiceb  in  London  will  remain  as  before:  Those  wfitt 
nave  the  country-paper  uk'  their  temds^  iTifi'  pte^ 
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buying  in  London,  where  things  are  cheaper,  and 
will'  therefore  return  that  country-paper  upon  the 
banker  who  issued  it,  and  will  demand  from  him 
Bank  of  England  notes,  or  bills  upon  London ;  and 
thus  the  excess  of  country  paper  being  continually  r^ 
tnmed  upon  the  issuinrs  for  Bank  of  England  notes, 
the  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  paper  necessarily 
and  effectually  limits  that  of  country  bank-paper. 
The  amonnt  of  cauntry-psper  in  circulation  has  been 
progressively  increasifig  for  some  years  past ;  the  inh 
crease  in  1809  was  <£S,095,340;  and  during  the 
same  period  Bank  Of  England  paper  was  increased 
<£l,500,000;  making  an  addUion  in  the  whole  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  to  the  circulation  of 
Great-Britain  alone ;  an  increase  little  short  of  the 
amount  which  in  almost  any  one  year,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  has  been  added  to  the  circulating 
cmn  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  average  dai^ 
payments  made  by  all  the  London  bankers,  if  put  m 
hw  as  ^5,000,000,  employ  in  the  course  of  a  year 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  to  pay  above 
<£l  ,500,000,000  ^fef^iVi^  on  the  counters  of  the  London 
bankers  alone.  Only  a  certain  limited  proportion 
of  the  sum  total  of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  circu- 
lation, is  used  in  paying  these  ,£1,500, 000,000.  If  the 
nmonnt  of  Bank  of  England  paper  were  increased 
one  half,  say  from  i!20,000,000  to  ^30,000,000,  the 
surphis  would  either  return  to  the  Bank  or  be  absorb 
bed  in  raising  the  price  of  all  commodities.  Forty^ 
six  £»ondon  bankers  send  their  clerks  to  the  clearings 
house  in  Lombard  Street  every  evening  ;  the  average 
daify  amount  of  the  drafts  brought  thither,  with  the 
exception  of  settling  days  and  India  prompts,  is  about 
^4,700,000.  These  drafts  are  exchanged  with  each 
individual  banker  for  others  drawn  on  them ;  and  the 
average  amount  of  Bank-notes  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  balances  of  this  £4,700,000  is  £220,000.  On 
the  settling  days  at  the  stock-exchange,  the  whole 
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amount  of  the  drafts  paid,  averages <£  14,000,000.  The 
q«alttity  of  business  done  in  the  clearing  house  ha$( 
very  much  increased  of  late  years. 

"  In  1707,  and  some  preceding  years,  the  issue  of 
Bank    of   England    notes    was    not    more    than 
<£l  1,000,000,  in  1810  it  was  i;2 1,000,000  and  up- 
wards ;  which  is  more  than  can  circulate  with  safety 
to  the  general  circuhition  of  England.    An  excess  of 
paper  currency  raises  the  price  of  the  whole  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.    The  proporti<»i  expor- 
ted participates  to  the  extent  of  its  value;  and  as  high 
prices  diminish  demand,  it  affects  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, unless  their  faU  be  counteracted  by  an  ex- 
port of  bullion.    The  only  general  circulating  medi- 
um as  a  representative  of  bullion  at  home,  is  Bank  of 
England  notes,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  melting 
down  the  whole  produce  of  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  public  revenue  into  one  general 
mass ;  whence  a  comparatively  small  sum  will  liqui- 
date a  very  large  one,  by  repeating  the  operation  se- 
veral times  in  the  courseof  a  year.    The  whole  of  the 
public  revenue  is  remitted  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  liquidates  itself,   the    remainder    passes 
through  a  general  extensive  circulation,  requiring  aid 
for  its  final  extinction,  for  which  purpose  £\  1,000,000 
is  more  than  sufficient.    The  subjects  of  Government 
paper,  and  the  discount  of  commercial  bills,  form  sep- 
arate questions.     Wherever  j^oper  has  circulated  un- 
der the  power  or  influence  of  government  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent^  it  has  failed.    The  paper  of  the 
Sank  of  England  has  stood  firm  for  above  a  centu- 
ry, and  flourishes  at  this  moment  with  unabated  con- 
fidence.   The  power  reposed  in  the  bank  is  great ; 
their  paper  is  the  basis  on  which  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  rest ;  it  is  the  seed  which  serves  to  pro- 
duce the  whole  of  its  commerce,  finance,  agricultural 
improvements,  &c.  &c.     Such  power  may  remain 
with  safety,  so  long  as  the  Bank  is  liable  to  discharge 
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its  notes  in  specie ;  because  that  liability  completely 
counteracts  any  tendency  to  increase  the  circulation 
beyond  a  reasonable  and  safe  limit;  and  under  such 
circumstance  all  prices,  and  that  oi foreign  exchan- 
ges among  the  rest,  will  find  their  proper  level.  The 
opinion  that  the  Bank  ought  to  regulate  its  issues  by 
the  public  demand  is  extremely  dangerous,  because 
the  demand  for  speculation  can  only  be  Ihnited  by  a 
want  of  means ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  would  not 
be  disposed  to  extend  its  issues  beyond  three- 
Jcwrths  of  their  present  amount,  if  it  was  bound  by 
law  to  resume  its  cash-paymenis. 

^'  On  a  review  of  all  the  (acts  and  reasonings  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your 
committee,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  they  have 
formed  an  opinion  which  they  submit  to  the  house, 
that  there  is  ^t  present  an  excess  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  England,  of  which  the- most  unequivocal 
symptom  is  the  very  Itigh  price  of  bullion,  and  next 
to  that,  the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchanges, 
that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  check  and  control  on  the  issues  of  paper  firom 
the  bank  of  England,  and  originally  to  the  suspension 
oCcashrpaj/ments  which  removed  the  natural  and  true 
control.  Your  committee  cannot  4herefore  but  re* 
gret  that  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  in 
the  most  favorable  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed 
was  only  a  temporary  measure,  has  been  continued 
so  Umg.  Yet  no  want  of  confidence  either  in  the  re^i- 
sources  of  Britain^  or  in  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of 
JEnglandy  exists  amoi^  the  mercantile  body  m  foreign 
countries,  but  whilst  that  is  withheld  from  circula- 
tion, which  atone  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
depreciation  of  Bank  paper,  the  value  of  that  paper 
casmot  be  regulated  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Thus  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
may  be  greater  and  more  continued,  as  subject  to 
«pmti^  mstead  of  being  reducible  to  fact  ^  as  wh^ 
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Mm  or  bwUUm  at  the  mint  prioe  is  the  foaadatloB  Ibr 
the  par  of  exchange.  The  opinion  of  a^^ira^  mer* 
chant  as  to  the  valae  of  a  pound  sterkmff  being  oiioe 
diminished^  it  cannot  again  be  raised^  unless  he  chan^r 
ges  his  opinion,  or  others  by  speculation  raise  the  ex* 
change,  whilst  bullion  at  the  mini  price  is  tvUkheld. 
In  consequence  the  exchangee  between  England  and 
foreign  countries  must  continue  law  whilst  its  regula- 
tar^  i.  e.  bullion  at  the  mint  price  is  withheld.  A 
very  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  many  years  sue* 
cessively  is  an  impossibUity^  because  it  would  oUige 
the  foreigner  to  liquidate  his  debt  by  bullion,  wbidi 
Would  increase  in  quantity  in  England,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  $a$ne  effect  in  increasing  the  circulating  me- 
dium, as  an  excess  of  paper  issue*  The  evil  of  the/nv* 
sent  excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  Jar  greater  as 
raising  the  home  prices  of  all  commodities,  than  as  low- 
ering the  Tdite  of  foreign  exchanges,  witness  the  griev- 
ous effect  of  the  augmentation  of  prices  upon  all  mo- 
ney transactions/or  ^tifu?;  the  injury  suffered  by  annui- 
tants and  all  credited  public  and  private,  all  laborers, 
public  servants,  &c,  &c."' 

Thus  far  our  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  buUioR 
committee,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  a^tn* 
structive  state  papers  ever  published.  It  now  re* 
mains  to  see  if  Mr.  Uuskisson  **proves  that  the 
French  decrees  have  already  destroyed  Britain/'  and 
adduces  as  ^demonstrations  of  her  destructioB,  the 
balance  of  trade  and  foreign  exchanges  being  against 
her,  and  also  the  recent  universal  bankruptcy  of  her 
merchants."  The  extracts  relating  to  these  points 
shall  be  made  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  single  fact  or  observatioD 
from  any  other  quarter. 

1st.  Whether  or  not  the  French  decrees  have  of* 
ready  destroyed  Britain  ?  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson  is  very  decisively  expressed  on  this  question 
in  the  fallowing  observations,  pp.  55,  67,  of  his  very 
able  work.    "  Hence  we  may  be  led  to  form  a  cor- 
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rect  estimate  of  what  is  called  the  BaLmee  of  Trade. 
If  ooe  couDtry  have  a  claim  on  another,  the  holders 
of  tliat  claim  have  but  two  vi^ays  of  using  it,  either  to 
leave  the  amount  in  the  debtoi^ountry  as  so  much 
cafHtal  to  be  veisted  there  at  inWest,  or  employed 
as  they  see  fit,  or  to  withdraw  it    The  first  is  so 
seldom  done,  as  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
course  of  exchange.    But  no  claim  can  arise  from 
Mie  country  on  another,  (except  in  tribute  or  exac- 
tion,) which  is  not  founded  in  some  eqtuwdewt.    An 
exchange  of  equivalenis  is  the  foundation  of  all  com- 
merce.    No  nation  therefore  can  permanently  export 
to  a  greater  value  than  it  imports,  as  far  as  exports 
and  imports  are  created  by  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations.    But  a  considerable  part  of  Bri- 
tish imports  is  not  derived  from  commerce.     From 
their  colonies  a  large  proportion  of  imports  is  in  the 
nature  of  rent  remitted  in  kind  to  the  owners  of  colo- 
nial estates  resident  in  England,  to  which  add  the 
produce  of  their  fisheries^  and  any  portion  of  their 
territorial  revenue  in  India,  or  of  the  savings  of  public 
servants,  civil  and  military  in  thatquarterof  the  globe, 
s^it  home  in  goods.     If  these  returns  were  deducted 
from  the  sum  total  of  imports^  the  annual  balance  of 
trade,   as  stated  to  parliament,  would  appear  still 
greater  in  favor  of  Britain.     Yet  taken  for  any  length 
of  time,  no  part  of  this  balance  is  created  by  her  com* 
merce.  For  every  thing  which  she  receives  through  that 
channel,  an  equivalent  is  returned,  but  no  more.    All 
that  she  sends  out  cU^ove  the  amount  which  is  thus 
returned,  is  drawn  from  her  by  the  remit^nce  of  the 
profits  of  foreign  capital  vested  in  Britain,  oris  to  be 
ac^counted  for  under  the  several  heads  of  her  for- 
eign expenditure.     A  great  balance  of  trade  there- 
fore,   instead  of  being  the  natural  criterion  of  in- 
creasing wealth  at  home,  is  only  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  a  great  expenditure  abroad.     It  is  an  indi^ 
cation  of  wealth,  only  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
g^eat  expenditure,  by  proving  the  power  and  abilitv 
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of  the  country  to  sustain  it  But  although  the  balance 
of  trade  or  die  excess  of  exports  above  imports  is  not 
the  measure  and  the  realization  of  the  profit  derived 
from  foreign  commerce,  but  only  capital  sent  out  oi 
tiie  comitry,  for  which  no  capital  is  returned  to  it; 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  expenditure  is  with- 
out  equivalent^  though  without  commercial  return^ 
still  less  that  it  is  not  beneficial  to  the  country,  at 
tiiat  the  sum  so  expended  could  be  employed  in  any 
other  manner  equally  conducive  to  its  interests.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  inferred,  that  tlie  not  incurring  this  expendi- 
ture abroad  would  be  any  saving.  The  two  gre^t 
heads  of  this  expenditure  are  armies  and  neete 
abroad,  and  subsidies  to  foreign  states.  The  soldiere 
and  sailors,  and  all  public  servants,  so  far  as  they 
are  furnished  abroad  with  whatis  necessary  for  them- 
selves or  their  operations,  give  to  those  who  supply 
them,  assignments  upon  the  produce  of  Britain. 
These  assignments,  like  any  other  bills  of  exchange 
are  converted  into  whatever  articles  the  pltimate 
holders  of  them  find  it  most  to  their  advantage  to 
export  fi'om  Britain.  If  this  head  of  foreign  expai- 
diture  were  reduced  by  the  recall  of  all  public  ser- 
vants, civil,  naval,  and  military,  now  maintained 
abroad,  and  the  same  number  were  to  be  maintained 
at  home,  the  re€U  saving  to  the  country  would  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  foreign  exp^idi- 
tore.  The  balance  of  trade  would  be  dinunished  in 
proportion  to  that  reduction,  but  such  diminution 
would  be  no  proof  of  the  declining  prosperity  of  the 
country.  A  subsidy  to  a  foreign  state  is  paid  for  a 
service  to  be  performed,  which  is  deemed  equivatemt 
to  the  expense  incurred,  and  in  whatever  mode  it  be 
remitted,  it  augments  to  its  amount  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  country  which  sends  the  subsidy. 
"  If  commerce  be  only  an  exchange  of  equivaients^ 
and  the  balance  of  trade,  taken  for  any  lengdi  of  time, 
only  the  measure  of  fore^  expenditure,  haw  is  a 
country  eim'cAed  by  tradef 
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**  yfhnt  is  die  internal  trade  of  any  country,  i.  e. 
the  trade  carried  on  between  different  districts  of  the 
same  state  within  the  limits  of  its  territory,  but  an 
exchange  of  equivalents  /  Is  it  a  trade  by  which  one  • 
gains  and  the  other  loses?  By  which  Yorkshire  ia 
^inched  at  the  expense  of  Kent?  If  the  internal  trade 
be  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  how  does  it  differ  in 
this  respect  fvomforeign  trade?  The  mind  and  facul- 
ties of  man  are  constantly  engaged  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, comfort  and  enjoyment.  Trade  which  ef- 
fects the  exc/iUfige  of  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  industry,  and  talent  of  any  one  country,  against 
those  of  the  soil,  industry  and  talent  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, is  the  great  instrument  of  multiplying  these 
means.  By  the  aid  of  this  exchange  not  only  those 
natural  productions  which  Providence  has  distributed 
abundantly  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused 
to  some  other,  are  rendered  common  to  all,  but 
the  soil  of  every  country,  and  of  every  portion 
of  every  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  cultiva^ 
ted  principally  or  wholly  in  raising  those  produc- 
tions for, which  it  is  best  adapted,  those  which  by  ex- 
perience it  has  been  found  to  afford  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  capital  and  labor.  Labor  or  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of 
local  situations  and  natural  advantages,  as  a  stream 
or  a  coal  mine,  &c.  and  to  adapt  itself  exclusiveltf  to 
those  pursuits  in  which  fW)m  any  peculiar  disposition, 
dexterity,  ingenuity,  or  fortuitous  discovery,  the  peo- 
ple of  any  particular  country,  or  any  particular  por- 
tion of  them,  may  excel.  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  division  of  labor  in  any  single  undertaking, 
is  by  the  aid  of  commerce  imparted  to  the  whole 
world.  Commerce  enables  the  population  of  each 
separate  district  to  make  the  most  of  its  peculiar  ad-^ 
vantages,  whether  derived  from  nature^  or  acquired 
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by  the  application  of  industry,  talent,  and  cmpital,  to 
make  the  most  of  them  for  its  own  consumption,  leat* 
iiig;  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  possible  remainder 
or  surptuSf  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  other  com- 
modities produced  more  easily,  more  abundantJy,  or 
of  better  quality,  in  other  districts  of  the  world.     It 
is  ikug  that  a  country  if^enricked  by  commerce.    Ap- 
ply this  doctrine  to  Britain.     Much  is  required  for 
the  subsistence,  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  luxury  of 
her  people.     If  she  could  not  or  would  not  procure 
salt  meat  from  Ireland,  in  which,  say,  from  its  supe- 
rior pasture  one  acre  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  two 
acres  will  feed  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
same  quantity  of  meat  be  consumed,  a  larger  portion 
of  the  soil  must  be  allotted  to  pasture,  and  conse- 
quently less  of  com,  hops,  or  some  other  article  of 
present  growth  would  be  raised.     So  if  Britain  re- 
solve, instead  of  importing  sugar,  to  make  it  from 
beet  root,  sweet  maple-tree,  or  any  other  vqa^etabled 
which  could  foe  raised  at  home,  she  must  allot  a  great 
portion  of  her  soil  to  their  growth,  and  after  all  have 
very  little  sugar,  and  much  less  of  other  product 
which  she  now  has,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  su* 
gar.    The  same  observation  will  apply  to  hemp,  or 
to  any  other  article  principally  imported  from  oth^ 
countries.     Every  addition  to  the  productions  of  a 
country,  whether  ultimately  consumed  at  home  ct 
not,  adds  equally  to  its  means  of  commercial  ejt^ 
change  with  other  countries.    To  improve  agriad" 
ture  therefore  is  to  extend  commerce,  and  every  neur 
channel  opened  to  commerce  affords  additional  en^ 
eouragement  to  agriculture.   It  is  thus  that  they  boik 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  the  im- 
provement  of  that  wealth  is  most  effectually  consiil- 
ted  by  leaving  every  part  of  the  world  at  liberty  to 
raise  those  productions,  for  which  its  soil  and  climate 
are  best  adapted. 

**  Yet  such  is  thebarboi'ian  ignorance  or  detestable 
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(x>Iicy,  which  presides  ia  the  councils  of  France,  and 
^ways  those  of  Continental  Europe,   that  we  are 
boastingly  told  of  whole,  districts,  in  Italy  and  Pro*    ^ 
vence,  naturally  fertile  in  other  rich  productions, 
being  devoted  to  raising  at  a  vast  expense  a  tittle 
ver^  bad  cotton.    We  hear  of  princes  in  Germany  de- 
vising wretched  substitutes  for  coffee^  or  plsmting 
ibrests  of  sweet-maple,  and  sinking  great  capitals  in 
the  erection  of  works  for  the  manufacturing  of  sugar; 
and  all  this,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ?$atural  pro» 
ductions  of  their  agriculture,   those  best  suited  to 
their  soil  and  climate,  in  exclumge  for  which  sugar 
9nd  coffee  might  be  procured  in  abundance,  are  rot'^ 
ting  in  the  ^elds  for  want  of  a  market.  If  it  were  in 
the  nature  of  violent  passions  and  headstrong  power 
to  take  lessons  from  experience,  Buonaparte  would 
perhaps  begin  to  perceive  that  the  mercantile,  superi* 
orityt  for  which  he  envies  and  hates  Britain,  grows* 
$^t  so  much  out  of  her  commercial  r^ulations,  as  of 
hex  system  of  Imws,  which  affords  perfect  protection 
to  property,  admits  of  no  degrading  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety, encourages  industry,  fosters  genius,  and  excites 
emulation;  and  is  supported  by  that  moral,  manly, 
and  national  character  of  her  people,  which  is  only 
aiK>ther  of  the  many  advantages  derived  from  that 
syBtem;  that  the  wealth  which  is  employed  in  com^ 
merce  is  the  result  of  lofig  accumtUation  uninterrupt- 
ed by  papular  violence  or  arbitrary  exactions ;  that 
so  long  as  these  blessings  are  continued  to  her  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  on  the  other  his  warlike  pursuits 
abroad  and  capricious  regulations  at  home,  conspire 
to  drivo  commerce  from  Continental  Europe,  the 
capitals  engaged  in  trade  must  seek  protection  and 
employment  in  England;  and  that  whilst  he  is  thus 
engaged  in  adding  incalculably  to  the  misery  of  Eu-^ 
rope,  by  debarring  it  more  and  more.from  the  benefits 
afid  enjoyments  which  commercial  intercourse  af« 
lordfl  to  loankind,  the  blow  aimed  at  Mriiiim  is  eaum 

«3 
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teracted  by  the  course  which  he  pursues;  and  hef 
national  capital  and  resources  are  upon  the  whole 
increased  by  the  very  system  on  which  /i€  has  founded 
the  vmn  hope  of  reducing  her  either  to  submission  or 
to  ruin," 

In  tliis  manner  does  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet 
"  prove  that  the  French  decrees  luwe  already  destroy- 
ed  Britain ;"  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  same  way 
her  unfavoraiile  balance  of  trade  and  course  of  ex- 
change, and  her  recent  mercantile  failures,  **  are 
brought  forward  as  detnonstrations  of  her  universal 
ru$n"  On  the  subject  of  the  depressed  rate  of  ex- 
change, as  proceedi^  from  the  depreciation  of  Bank 
of  England  paper  owing  to  its  excessive  issues,  Mr. 
Huskisson's  remarks  are  peculiarly  important  and 
interesting. 

2d.  See  the  pamphlet,  pre/ace^  pp.  xyii.  xviii.  and 
the  body  of  the  work,  pp.  1,  11,  13,  24,  29,47,  80, 
124,  120,  for  the  following  extracts:  "  When  the 
gresit/aU  m  foreign  exchanges^r^^  took  place,  I  im- 
puted it  to  the^violent  political  and  commercial  mea- 
sures on  the  European  continent,  and  the  suspension 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  continuance  of  that  fall  convinced  me  tiiat  ii 
was  caused  by  the  Bank  of  England  too  much  extend- 
ing its  issues  of  paper;  the  exchanges  growing  worse 
and  the  price*  of  gold  rising  in  England,  although  her 
expedition  to  Continental  Europe  was  ended,  and 
her  subsidies  to  Austria  discontinued.  The  proofs 
of  the  position,  that  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
is  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  owing  to  its  excessive  issues,  shall  be  given  at 
iiill,  and  in  detail. 

**  Money  is  sometimes  called  the  representative  of 
all  commodities;  sometimes  the  common  measure  of 
them :  neither  of  these  definitions  is  correct.  Money 
possesses  intrinsic  value.  The  quality  of  represeniit^ 
commodities,  does  not  necessarily  imply  intrinsic 
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hie;  because  that  quality  may  be  given  by  confidence 
or  authority.  The  quality  of  being  a  common  measure 
does  not  necessarily  imply  intrinsic  value,  any  more 
than  the  possession  of  a  foot-rule  implies  the  power 
of  acquiring  what  it  can  measure.  Money ^  or  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  is  not  only  the  common 
measure  and  common  refirejsentative  of  all  other  com- 
modities ;  but  also  the  common  and  universal  equiva^ 
lent.  Paper  currency  has  no  intrinsic  value.  A  pro- 
missory note  represents  value  only  as  it  is  an  under- 
taking to  pay  in  money  the' sum  for  which  it  is  is- 
sued. The  money,  or  coin  of  a  country,  is  so  much 
of  its  capital ;  paper-money  is  no  part  of  its  capital : 
it  is  so  much  of  its  circulating  credit  Whoever  buys 
gives,  whoever  sells  receives  such  a  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought 
or  sold;  or  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  instead  of 
money,  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  is  valuable 
only  as  it  stipulates  the  payment  of  a  given  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver.  So  long  as  this  engagement  is  punc- 
tually fulfilled,  paper  will  pass  current  with  the  coin 
for  which  it  is  constantly  exchangeable.  Both  mo- 
ney, and  paper  promissory  of  money,  are  common 
measures,  and  representatives  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities. But  money  alone  is  the  universal  equiva- 
lent; paper  currency  is  the  representative  of  that 
money.  There  are  two  sorts  of  paper-currency;  one 
resting  on  confidence^  the  other  on  authority.  Paper 
rdbting  on  confidence  is  circulating  credit^  and  con- 
sists in  engagements  for  the  payments  on  demand, 
of  any  given  sums  of  money ;  which  engagements, 
from  a  general  trust  in  the  issuers  of  such  paper, 
they  are  enabled  to  substitute  for  money  in  the 
transactions  of  the  community.  Paper  resting  on  au- 
thority is  called  paper-money^  and  consists  in  engage- 
ments issued  and  circulated  under  the  sanction  and 
by  the  immediate  power  of  the  government.  Paper, 
«uch  as  alone  used  to  be  current  in  Britain  before  the 
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bank-restriction-act  in  1797,  was  circubtting  crtdii. 
The  paper  current  in  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  &c. 
is  paper-fMn^.  Price  is  the  vidue  of  any  giren  ar- 
ticle in  the  currency^  by  reference  to  which  diat  arti- 
cle is  measured ;  and  must  of  course  be  varied  by  any 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  contained 
in  such  currency;  the  changes  in  the  size,  alloy, 
stamp,  £cc.  of  the  cmn^  not  aflfecting  the  relation 
which  the  value  of  the  buUian  contained  in  the  coin 
bears  to  that  of  other  commodities ;  cM  of  which  are 
measured  in  value  by  the  quantity  of  bullion,  whe- 
ther in  coin  or  not,  for  which  they  are  exchangeable. 
There  being  no  difference  between  any  givmi  coin 
and  an  uncoined  piece  of  the  same  metal  of  equal 
weight  and  fineness ;  except  that  the  ^fwaUity  of  boi- 
lion  contained  in  the  coin  is  ascertained,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  by  the  stamp  of  coinage.  In 
Britain  gold  is  the  scale  to  which  all  prices  are  re*^ 
ferred;  and  by  39th  Geo.  3d.  the  only  legal  tend^^ 
except  for  payments  under  <£2d.  A  pound  weight 
of  gold  of  English  standard  is  coined  into  44^  gui- 
neas; any  one  may  at  the  king's  mint  procure  any 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  so  coined,  free  of  expense; 
tiie  officers  of  the  mint  being  obliged  to  return  m 
coin  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  which  had  been 
deposited  with  them,  without  makii^  any  char^ 
for  converting  it  into  money.  By  law,  these  guineas^ 
which  when  fresh  from  the  mint  weigh  5  dwts.  9^ 
•grs.  each,  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  when  reduced  be- 
low 5  dwts.  8  grs.  a  diminution  in  their  value  of  a  little 
more  than  one  percent.  Hence  A^re  1797,  the 
law  secured  in  the  payment  of  all  legal  debts,  that 
no  one  could  be  compelled  to  take  less  than  5  dwts, 
8  grs.  of  gold  of  standard  fineness  for  every  guinea; 
and  of  course,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
receive,  as  the  representative  of  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea's 
worth,  any  article  which  would  not  purchajse  that 
quantity  of  gold.  In  1797^  the  Bank  oi  England  ww 
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enabled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  suq)end  the  pay'*^ 
ment  of  its  notes  in  specie.  This  act  did  not  repeal 
any  of  the  former  regulations  of  the  British  money 
system ;  it  did  not  make  bank-notes  a  l^al  tender ; 
nor  alter  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  gold  coin,  nor  put  aside  the  Act  of 
38th  Geo.  3d. 

^^  A  pound  9  or  12  oz.  of  gold,  is  by  the  law  of 
England  divided  into  44^  guineas,  equd  to  <£46  145. 
Od.  sterling.  This  division  is  made  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, without  any  charge  for  coinage,  and  neither 
increases  nor  lessens  the  value  of  the  gold.  A  pound 
ti^eight  of  gold,  and  ^46  14$.  6d,  steriing  being  equi* 
valent  to  each  other,  are  the  same  thing  under  differ- 
ent names;  and  any  circulating  credit,  representing 
^46  I  As.  Qd.  cfoght  by  law  to  be  exchangeable  at  wtU 
for  a  pound  weight  of  gold.  No  alteration  has  been* 
made  in  this  state  of  the  law,  except  by  the  Act  of 
1797,  enabling  the  bank  of  England  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  specie  for  its  notes.  The  professed  ope- 
ration of  the  Act  of  1797,  was  not^io  diminish  the 
quantity  of  gold  for  which  any  given  amount  of  cir- 
culating credit  should  be  exchangeable;  but  only  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  option  of  the  exchange.  But 
now,  in  1810,  £46  1 4s.  6d.  in  Bank  of  England  por 
per  will  procure  in  exchange  for  gold  only  10^  oun- 
ces of  that  metal ;  a  pomid  of  gold  is  exchangeable 
for  ^66  in  /wper-currency.  Any  commodity  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  is  equivar 
hsat  to  £56  in  Bank  of  England  paper.  Hence  the 
^difference  between  <£56and  «£46  I4s.  6d.  or  between 
12  oz.  and  10|^  oz.  of  gold  arises  from  the  deprecio^ 
Hon  of  the  paper,  and  is  the  measure  of  that  depre- 
ciation. 

^'  A  Bank-note  is  not  a  commodity ;  it  is  an  en^ 
gagemetU  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  quantity  of 
money.  It  cannot  vary  its  value  in  exchange  for  any 
commodity,  except  in  reference  to  the  general  ino* 
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crease  or  diminution  of  the  value  of  such  commodity 
in  gold,  and  in  the  precise  proportion  of  that  increase 
or  diminution.  Gold^  therefore,  is  the  test  by  which 
the  value  of  bank-notes  must  be  tried  ;  and  if  a  one* 
pound  note,  being  an  engagement  to  pay  5  dwts.  3 
grs.  of  gold,  is  worth  in  the  market  only  4  dwts.  8 
gFB.  which  is  the  case  now  in  1810,  it  is  worth  only 
4  dwts.  8  grs.  in  exchange  for  an^  other  commodity. 
Any  considerable  or  durable  increase  of  price  in  the 
precious  metal  which  forms  the  standard  of  a  coun- 
try^'s  currency,  implies  the  depreciation  of  that  cur- 
rency. The  currency  of  a  country  may  be  depreci- 
ated from  two  different  causes :  1  st.  By  the  standard 
coin  containing  a  less  quantity  of  the  precious  metal 
which  forms  that  standard  than  it  is  certified  hy\a\r 
to  contain.  2d.  By  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  that 
currency.  A  great  depreciation,  arising  from  the 
^rst  cause,  took  place  in  England  during  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  when  the  quantity  of  precious  metal 
contained  in  the  coin  averaged  30  per  cent,  iess 
than  that  coin  was  certitied  to  contain;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  3d.  the  guineas  aver- 
aged 5  per  cent,  less  than  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
they  were  certified  to  contain.  The  remedy  for  this 
last  evil  was  the  general  recoinage  of  gold  in  1773, 
^ince  which  time  the^V**  cause  of  depreciation  has 
ceased  to  operate  in  Britain.  The  existing  depreci- 
ation is  occasioned  by  excess.  Depreciation  from 
•excess,  if  the  coin  of  a  country  be  maintained  at  its 
standard,  cannot  be  great  or  long,  unless  the  curren- 
cy of  such  country  consists  partly  oipaper^  and  part- 
ly of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  the  currency  being  wholly  of  paper,  without 
any  reference  to  its  value  in  coin.  If  the  circulation 
•of  any  country  were  performed  exclusively  by  gold, 
and  the  gold  from  its  too  great  abundance  became 
depreciated  in  value  in  that  country,  or  cheaper,  all 
-otJier  commodities  would  rise  in  price,  and  otha: 
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countries  would  buy  the  gold ;  i.  e.  it  would  be  ex- 
ported  from  the  country  where  it  was  cheap,  to  those 
places  where  it  was  dearer,  until  its  price  was  agaki 
restored  to  a  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world* 
If  the  circulation  of  a  country  were  supplied,  partly 
by  gold,  and  partly  by  paper,  and  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation were  doubled  by  an  augmentation  of  that 
paper,  the  prices  of  commodities  at  home  would  rise. 
But  gold  not  becoming  by  such  augmentation  more 
abundant  in  such  a  country  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  a  commodity^  its  relative  value  to  other 
commodities  would  remain  unaltered;  as  a  commo* 
dity  also  its  price  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  other  commodities,  although  in  the  state 
of  com,  of  which  the  denomination  is  fixed  by  law,  it 
could  only  pass  current  according  to  that  denomina- 
tion. When  paper  is  thus  augmented,  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  coin  will  take  place,  not  because  gold, 
as  a  commodity,  is  more  abundant,  and  less  valuable, 
in  relation  toother  commodities  athome^  but  because 
its  value  as  currency  remains  the  same  while  its  price 
in  that  currency  is  increased  in  common  with  that  of 
all  other  commodities.  The  exportation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  total  amount  of  the  currency,  keeps  up  the 
value  of  the  remainder.  An  excess  of  paper  pro- 
duces at  first  the  same  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of 
commodities,  as  an  excess  of  the  precious  metals  to 
the  same  amount  would  produce  m  any  given  coun- 
try. But  it  does  not  admit  of  the  same  remedy;  it 
cannot  be  restored  to  its  level  of  value  by  exporta- 
tion; foreign  countries  will  not  buy  the  paper-cur- 
rency of  a  nation,  although  they  will  purchase  its 
^old.  The  currency  of  a  country  then  is  depreciated; 
\st^  If  its  standard  coin  contain  less  of  gold  or  silver 
than  it  is  certified  to  contain.  Then  the  paper  as  re- 
presenting  that  coin,  is  also  depreciated  in  the  same 
d^ree.  2rf,  If  the  paper  be  exchangeable  for  les^ 
of  t&e  coin  tlian  it  represents^  that  coin  still  contnipT   * 
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iag  the  quantity  of  gold  or  ailver  certified  by  h^m 
Then  the  coin^  though  UDdimioished  in  vaiue^  par<» 
takes,  as  part  of  the  currency,  in  the  depreciation  o( 
the  whole.  Whence  if  the  coin  be  itself  as  coin  de-» 
preciated,  the  paper  which  circulates  with  it  is 
equally  depreciated.  And  if  the  coin  be  undepte* 
dated  a$  cai»,  and  there  be  a  depreciation  of  general 
currency,  it  mu$t  be  in  tiiepaper,  and  is  caused  by  ao 
excessive  issue  of  that  paper. 

''  The  state  ofjareign  exchange  being  against  Eayt 
gland  fix)m  15  to  20  per  cent,  will  not  account  for  th^ 
difft^rence  between  the  standard  of  her  coin  and  the 
^actual  value  of  her  currency.  The  real  par  of  ex-^ 
change  between  two  countries  consists  in  the  equaUtf 
of  either  of  the  precious  metals  measured  in  the  res^ 
j)ective  currencies  of  the  two  countries.  And  the  ne« 
al  depression  of  exchange  can  never  long  exceed  the 
expense  of  transmitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  country.  In  1809,  when  the  quoted 
rates  of  exchange  were  most  imfavorable,  the  reai 
fall  did  not  materially  exceed  this  amount ;  whaice 
the  difference  between  the  loss  on  the  real  and  the 
nominal  rates  of  these  exchanges  must  be  sought  in 
some  other  cause  than  in  the  mere  ciix^umstance  q£ 
foreign  exchange  being  against  England.  If  in  con- 
sequence of  purchases  made  by  Britain  on  ContineQ'- 
tal  Europe  greater  than  those  of  Continental  Europe 
in  Britain,  or  in  payment  of  any  debt,  service  or  de^ 
mahd,  bills  on  Britain  are  for  sale  in  the  Continental 
market;  and  the  supply  of  such  bills  exceeds  the  de^ 
mand ;.  their  price,  like  that  of  any  other  article  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  must  fiedl;  and  the  ex^ 
change  if  before  at^Mir  will  turn  against  Britain.  But 
to  this  fall  there  are  limits  in  the  competition  of  the 
buyers.  This  competition  commences  as  soon  as 
those  bills  are  offered  at  such  a  price  as  ensdbles  a 
buyer  to  use  the  credit  which  h^  obtains  on  En^and 
%y  the  purchase  of  such  bill,  either  as  the  means  ef 
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paying  for  goeds  already  ordered,  or  of  buying  oth« 
ers,  promising  a  profit  on  the  capital  vested  in  their 
purchase.    CMf  all  the  articles  of  trade,  builimt  is  the 
feast  likely  to  offer  temptation  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,   because  its  price  is  more  steady 
and  uniform,  and  always  nearer  to  a  level  from 
which  it  never  long  departs,  than  that  of  any  other 
commodity  in  the  different  markets  of  Bnrope.    In 
proportion  as  those  bills  are  bought  at  a  greater  dif* 
ierence  below  par,  is  any  holder  of  them  able  to  buy 
goods  cheaper  in  England.    For  instance,  if  for  100 
ez.  of  gold  at  Hambui^hof  any  given  weight  and  fine*- 
Bess,  he  obtain  an  assignment  for  ]05oz.  in  London^ 
it  is  a  premium  of  5per  cent,  on  the  purchase  of  such 
goods.    Hence  an  tmfavarable  course  of  exchange 
operates  as  a  bounty  on  all  exports^  and  as  a  tax  on^ 
all  imports.    This  bounty  and  this  tax  exeite  a  com^ 
petition  to  export,  and  a  diminished  disposition  to 
import ;  by  the  joint  effect  of  which  in  all  ordinary 
eases,  without  cmy  transmission  of  bullion^  the  real  ex-- 
change  is  brought  back  to  its  par^  and  probably  ri- 
ses above  it     In  its  turn,  this  rise  is  checked  and 
counteracted  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes ; 
and  thus  like  the  Marine's  Compass,   the  exchange 
is  in  a  state  of  frequent  variation ;  but  of  variaticm 
confined  within  certain  natural  limits.     If  a  fall  in 
the  real  exchange  exceeds  these  limits,  which  are 
confined  to  the  actual  expense  of  transmitting  bullion 
from  tke  debtor  to  the  creditor  country,  particular 
individuals  will  export  bullion.     But  this  exporta- 
tion rarely  occurs,  and  can  never  last  long;  because 
the  transmission  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  that  metal  which  forms  the  standard  and  currency 
of  a  country,  not  only  operates  like  that  of  any  other 
commodity,  to  diminish  by  so  much  the  balance  of 
debt  to  other  countries,  but  likewise  to  force  the  ex* 
portation  and  to  diminish  the  importation  of  all  oth^r , 
goods;  and  thus  more  rapidly  to  improve  the  ex^ 

64 
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change  than  the  export  of  any  other  commodity  to 
the  same  amount.  A»  the  exchange  improves  the 
exportation  of  bullion  in  course  ceases.  The  princi* 
pi  6  and  its  application  are  the  same  in  a  single  trans* 
action,  and  in  the  a^regate  result  of  all  the  different 
transactions  in  trade,  and  of  all  subsidies  and  govern^ 
ment  ex|)enditure  abroad  on  the  one  hand,  and  pay* 
ments  to  be  made  at  home  on  the  other ;  as  well  as 
all  other  causes  and  speculations  influencing  the  biil- 
market  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

''  The  exchange  between  Ireland  and  Great-Bri- 
tain in  1803—4,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  doo 
trine,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  that  present  fisishionable 
theory,  which  refers  all  the  variations  of  exchange  to 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The 
.commercial  intercourse  between  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  is  exposed  to  no  political  interruption;  the 
trade  in  bullion  between  them  is  free ;  the  standard 
of  both  countries  is  the  same ;  the  transfer  of  coin 
from  one  to  another  is  liable  to  no  interruption  or  re- 
straint ;  the  actual  expense  of  transporting  it  does  not 
exceed  one  per  cent.  Yet  the  exc/iange  was  for  sev- 
eral months  m  1803—4,  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  against 
Dublin ;  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  favor  of  Ireland ;  there  was  no  transmission 
of  guineas  from  Ireland  to  England;  the  exchange 
between  London  and  the  North  of  Ireland  (Belfast) 
in  which  no  paper-currency  existed,  instead  of  being 
from  8  to  10  against,  was  during  tlie  «ame  months  one 
per  cent,  m^at'or  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  the  real  exchange 
was  in  favor  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  transmission  of  gold  from  it;  the  exchange  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Belfast, 6oM  places  in  Ireland,  was 
from  9  to  1 1  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Belfast.  What  cau- 
sed all  these  seeming  contrarieties?  The  excess  and 
depi^eciation  of  bank  of  Ireland  papei\  For  in  1-805 
the  amount  of  paper-issues  from  that  bank  being  re- 
duced^ tlie  exchange  with  Dublin  was  improved,  and 
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the  Directors  of  Irish  circulation  have  since  kept  the 

depreciation  of  their  paper  generally  on  a  level  with 

tfuit  of  Bank  of  England  paper.     What  the  currency 

of  Ireland  tvas  in  1 804,  compared  with  that  of  En-  * 

gland,  the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  in 

1810,  is,  with  reference  to  that  of  Hamburgh  or  of 

Amsterdam.  '] 

"  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  tlie  supposition  of 
the  monies  of  any  two  countries,  between  which  an 
exchange  is  established,  •  retaining  their  relative 
weight  and  fineness,  according  to  the  standard  of  < 

their  respective  Mints,  upon  which  the  par  between  J 

them  was  originally  settled.     If  in  either  country  the  i 

standard  or  the  denomination  be  altered^  whilst  in  the  I 

other  they  reniain  the  same,  the  reed  par  will  be  alter- 
ed in  the  siMne proportion,  although  the  alteration  will 
probably  be  effected  without  any  variation  in  the 
mode  of  stating  the  course  of  exchange,  j  ust  as  a  shil- 
ling is  still  called  a  shilling  in  Ireland,  although  its 
current  value  has  long  since  been  raised  from  1 2d.  to 
13d.  This  occasions,  what  in  the  ^^  Report  oj  the  Bull- 
ion  Committee^''  is  called  the  computed  par.  Even 
vrithout  any  change  being  made  by  law  in  the  stan- 
dard or  the  denomination  of  the  currency  of  either 
country,  this  computed  will  seldom  accord  with  the 
real  par ;  because  the  degree  of  wear  might  be  differ- 
ent in  the  two  currencies,  or  even  in  differeiTt  por- 
^  tions  of  the  same  currency.  It  is  only  when  both 
contain  the  full  quantity  required  by  the  Mint-r^Ui^ 
lations  of  the  respective  coimtries;  or  are  equally  di- 
minished by  wear,  that  the  computed  and  real  par  are 
exactly  the  same.  The  realpsr  will  also  vary  where 
the  standard  of  the  one  country  is  gold,  and  that  of 
the  other  silver,  with  every  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals.  The  regulation  by  which 
English  gold  coin,  if  reduced  to  more  than  a  small 
fraction  above  one  per  cent,  in  value,  ceases  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  would  prevent  the  foreign  exchange 
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from  being  affected  to  any  greater degreehj  the  wear 
or  clipping  of  British  coin,  even  if  the  onrrencies  of 
other  countries  were  constantly  of  their  full  standard 
weight  and  fineness.  Owing  to  this  regulation,  Ihe 
exchange  became  much  steadier  and  more  generally^ 
in  favor  of  England,  after  the  recoinage  of  her  gold  in 
1773.  No  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  standard  ot 
denomination  crftfie  currency  of  any  country,  without 
its  precise  effect  upon  the  value  of  such  currency  be* 
ing  immediately  and  generally  known ;  and  a  corre»» 
pmdinf  alteration  as  immediately  ensues  in  the  rates 
of  exchange  with  other  countries ;  though  tiie  former 
mode  of  computing  it  may  still  be  continued*  In  Ire«^ 
land  the  standara  is  precisely  (he  same  as  in  En^« 
land ;  but  the  denomination  of  the  Irish  shilling  be* 
ing  raised  to  I3d.  the  exchange  is  at  the  real  par  whm 
it  is  stated  to  be  8^  agamst  Ireland. 

*'  Although  the  present  situation  of  Britain  is  some^ 
what  different  from  that  which  would  arise  from  ail 
alteration  in  the  standard  or  in  the  denomination  of 
the  cotn,  tlie  effect  on  her  foreign  exchange  is  p(re^ 
cisely  the  same.  Her  gold  coin  is  not  materially  de» 
teriorated  by  clipping  or  wear,  nor  has  its  standard 
been  lowered,  nor  its  denomination  raised.  But  for 
coin  shehas  substituted  a  paper  currency,  which frwn 
being  issued  to  excess,  and  from  that  cause  only,  no 
longer  actually  represents  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  pro/esses  to  represent.  For  instance,  say  12  oz.  of 
gold  of  standard  fineness  is  converted  at  Paris  into 
fVench  currency,  and  with  the  proceeds  is  bought 
9.  bill  of  exchange  on  London  for  £56^  if  at  the 
same  moment  these  <£56  in  English  currency, 
i.  e.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  would  purchase 
exactly  12  oz.  of  standard  gold  in  London,  the 
real  exchange  of  Paris  upon  Lcmdon  would  he<ttpar. 
If  that  sum  would  purchase  12^  oz.  the  real  ex* 
chatige  would  be  against  London;  if  it  would  pur<- 
ehase  only  It^  oz.  Ae  raal  exchange  would  be  in  ft.*- 
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Tof  of  Londonu  Now  12  oz.  of  gold  being  equal  to 
44^  guiaeas,  or  £4Q  14s.  6d.  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  £56^  i.  e.  £9  &s.  Qd.  would  in  the  first 
supposition  be  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  on 
the  sum  of  £&Q  in  Bank  of  England  paper.  In  like 
manner  the  depreciation  may  be  calculated  in  the 
two  other  instances.  In  the  first  case  the  loss  upon 
the  exchange  arises  solely  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper,  and  is  exactly  equal  to  it.  In  the  second 
the  loss  on  the  exchange  is  greater  than  the  deprecia* 
tion  of  the  paper,  in  tlie  third  less,  the  difference  one 
way  or  the  other  being  ^  oz.  of  gold,  or  <£l  189. 1 1^. 
British  currency  can  have  no  value  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  actually  contains,  or  which  it  can  command  by  be- 
ing sold  in  the  market.  And  what  is  it  but  thai 
quaniity  which  determines  its  value  at  hornet  44^ 
guineas  new  from  the  mint  and  <£46  14$.  Gd.  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  by  law  equal  values,  and  yet 
jC56  in  Bank  of  Ei^Iand  notes  will  not  buy  oi)e 
grain  more  of  gold  in  the  market  than  is  contained 
in  those  44^  guineas.  In  King  William's  time  the 
dqpreciatiaH  of  English  currency  was  accompanied, 
as  U  is  now,  in  1810,  with  a  corresponding  depression 
of  the  foreign  exchange.  The  parliament  then  raised 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  foreign  exchange  im- 
mediately rose  in  fiivor  of  England.  Will  not  the 
same  remedy  produce  the  same  effect  now?  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  train  of  aigument  to  insinuate  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  insohent,  or  that  it  has  made  any 
iMivances  without  good  and  ample  security,  or  that 
the  depreciation  of  its  notes  arises  fit)m  any  suspi- 
cion, that  t<l5  concerns  as  a  Hank  are  not  prosperous, 
and  that  its  management  for  itself  is  not  extremely 
prudent 

*'  Those  who  maintain  that  Bank  of  England  pa- 
per is  not  depreciated,  when  referred  to  the  rectet 
TOBid  rise  in  the  mice  of  all  ordinary  commodities  at 
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home,  as  a  very  strong  indication  of  the  depreciation^ 
of  their  currency,  answer,  ^'  that  this  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  progressive  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals/'  that  is  to  say,  by  their 
increasing  abmuhmce.  When  these  same  gentleonen, 
in  consequence  of  this  answer,  are  referred  to  the 
high  price  of  these  metals  themselves,  if  purchased 
in  Bank  of  England  currency ^  as  a  still  more  certain 
and  unequivocal  proof  of  its  depreciation,  they  re- 
ply, "  that  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  scarcity  of 
these  metals/' 

"Since  the  Bank  restriction  law  in  1797,  and  die 
issuing  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  the  quantity  of 
gold  coin  in  circulation  has  rapidly  diminished,  and 
within  the  two  last  years  guineas  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  autumn 
of  1 808,  the  price  of  standard  gold  was  steady  at  <£4 
per  oz.  which  was  the  buying  price  at  the  Bank. 
Towards  the  end  of^that  year  the  price  rose  rapidly, 
and  has  since  continued  with  trifling  flu<:^uations  at 
£4  10^.  an  oz.  the  Bank  of  England  declining  to 
offer  more  than  £4.  it  is  within  this  last  period  prin- 
cipally  that  the  difference  in  price  between  gold  that 
could  be  sworn  off  for  exportation^  and  that  confined 
as  coin  to  the  home  market^  has  taken  place.  Now 
the  demand  for  gold,  like  that  of  any  other  com- 
modity, depends  upon  the  consumption,  and  the  price 
is  regulated  by  the  demand.  The  consumption  in 
England  before  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  was  for  the 
purposes  of  her  manufactures,  or  for  coin.  The 
quantity  used  in  manufactures  was  never  great,  and 
remains  unaltered..  The  great  demand  was  to  8up{dy 
and  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  gold  currency,  and 
the  great  purchaser  was  the  Bank  of  England.  ITkis 
demand  has  ceased;  the  purchases  of  the  bank  for  the 
two  last  years  have  been  suspended.  Hence  the 
market  of  England  for  internal  consumption  is  fallen 
affto  almost  nothing,  whilst  the  market  of  continental 
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Europe  remains  as  brisk  as  before.  The  necessary 
result  is,  that  whatever  gold  there  may  be  in  Britain 
or  may  come  to  her  in  the  course  of  trade^  aad  which 
C0H  be  legally  exported,  goes  to  the  better  market 
It  possesses  a  privilege  which  the  law  has  taken 
away  from  other  gold,  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances this  privilege  makes  it  more  valuable. 
The  only  way  to  stop  this  exportation  of  gold,  is  for 
the  Bank  of  England  to  give  the  market  price  and  re- 
vive the  use  of  it  in  circulation.  .  If  that  price  be  90^. 
{>er  oz.  90^.  must  be  given,  but  in  proportion  as  the  va^ 
ue  oi  their  notes  shall  be  raised  by  the  gradu^  with^ 
drawing  of  the  present  excess^  that  price  will  be  di- 
minished until  it  be  restored  to  the  mint  price,  and 
their  notes  consequently  rise  to  par.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  shall 
continue  progressively  to  ificreasej  90s.  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  sufficent  price  for  an  oz.  of  gold,  and  either 
more  must  be  given,  or  it  will  continue  to  be  carried 
to  other  markets.  It  is  because  the  use  of  gold  has 
heeusupersededhy  thepresent  state  of  British  currency, 
whilst  the  over-issue  of  that  currency  has  diminished  its 
relative  value,  and  because  the  Bank  of  England,  not 
making  a  sufficient  allowance  for  that  diminished 
value,  has  ceased  to  offer  the  market  price,  that  ex- 
partible  gold  is  of  more  value  than  that  which  can- 
not be  legally  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  melting  of  the  gold  coin,  and  its 
exportation  either  as  coin  or  in  bars,  could  be  much 
enforced,  the  difference  in  price  would  be  greater  than 
it  now  is;  but  both  these  provisions  are  easily  evaded, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  render  them  effectual.  No 
doubt  therefore  that  there  has  been  sent  to  conti- 
nental Europe,  partly  in  bars  and  partly  in  coin,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  not  exportable  by  law, 
which  would  have  remained  in  England  if  the  Bank- 
directors  had  raised  their  buying-price,  in  proportion 
as  the  value  of  their  paper  was  depreciated. 
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''  Any  bank»  whose  profits  are  proportionate  t# 
the  amount  of  its  issues,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
consider  in  making  those  issues,  but  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  securities  on  which  its  loans  are  ad* 
▼anced,  nmst  have  a  natural  tendency  to  a  continual 
increase  of  its  paper.  And  therefore  probably  for 
some  time  before  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-cur- 
rency was  marked  by  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  issues  was  in  excess. 
But  the  MX  effect  of  this  excess  was  not  so  sensibly 
felt,  because  so  long  as  the  currency  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gold  and  paper,  the  gold  would  give  way, 
and  either  be  exported  or  melted  down;  and  by  thus 
gradually  making  room  for  the  augmentation  of  pa- 
per, the  value  of  the  paper  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
sustained.  But  when  by  these  successive  additicms 
to  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  and  also  of  coun- 
try-bank paper,  nearly  t/ie  whole  of  the  gold  had  been 
forced  out  of  circulation,  whilst  the  same  disposition 
and  motives  to  increase  the  issues  of  paper  still  con* 
tinned,  theeffectof  any  farther  increase  would  be  more 
rapidly  and  seriously  felt,  in  tlie  diminished  value  of 
the  remaining  currency.  By  an  unfortunate  c^oinci- 
dence  of  circumstances,  a  disposition  to  apply  for  a 
great  increase  of  discounts  was  excited  in  the  mercan- 
tile world,  much  about  the  same  time  wh^i  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  had  been  driven  away;  and 
the  facility  with  which  these  discounts  were  effected, 
contributed  in  this  state  of  things  to  accelerate  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  But  owing  to  a  great 
proportion  of  guineas  being  locked  up  in  the  bank, 
or  hoarded  by  individuals,  to  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting such  as  are  still  in  circulation,  to  the  expense 
of  purchasing  them  at  the  premium,  and  the  charB;e 
and  risk  of  sending  them  abroad,  the  whole  quantity 
of  gold  exported  has  not  been  very  large,  and  cef- 
tainly.no^  to  snch  an  amount  as  would  create  any 
difficulty  in  replacing  the  quantity  wanted,  by  pur- 
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chases  in  the  home  or  foreign  m^trket  Perhaps  the 
gold  exported  by  an  evasion  of  the  law  has  not  yet 
exceeded  jt'3,000,000.  Yet  so  long  as  the  present 
system  is  persevered  in,  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  will 
continue  to  diminish;  and  the  small  amount  which 
still  remains  in  circulation,  if  not  hoarded,  will  be 
exported.  And  no  doubt,  when  by  the  termination 
of  this  system,  goldsholl  become  again  mjact  what 
it  is  in  Imv  now,  the  foundation  and  standard  of  Eng- 
lish currency,  it  will  again  make  its  appearance;  and 
when  Britain  shall  have  a  use  for  it,  she  will  easily 
procure  a  supply  adequate  to  her  demand.  Sullion 
IS  a  commodity  for  which  she  must  pay,  as  she  does 
for  any  other  which  she  wants*  But  for  the  same 
reason,  that  of  all  articles  of  trade  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult  for  her  to  keep  at  home  by  any  operation  of 
law,  now  that  it  is  not  in  demand;  so  would  it  be 
impossible  for  foreign  powers  to  prevent  her  from 
importing  it,  in  proportion  to  her  use  and  demand 
for  it  hereafter.  If  a  supply  be  necessary  for  her 
circulation,  it  must  and  coa  be  procured  by  an  ex^ 
change  of  other  commodities  which  she  can  spare ; 
just  m  the  same  way  as  henip^  for  instance,  an  article 
of  which  it  is  at  least  as  much  the  interest  of  her 
enemies  to  intercept  the  supply. 

'*  But  inasmuch  as  gold  in  the  state  of  coin  is  so 
much  capital  engaged  in  an  unproductive^  though  ne- 
cessary employment,  it  cannot  be  the  wish  of  any 
one  acquainted  with  this  subject  to  proscribe  the 
circulation  of  papery  or  hot  to  allow  and  even  coun- 
tenauce  it  to  the  Jullest  extent;  only  taking  care  that 
all  such  circulation  shall  be  concurrent  with  the 
standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and  that  such  paper 
should  be  kept  invariably  atjpar,  by  being  constantly 
exchangeable  for  that  coin  at  the  op4:ion  of  the  holder. 
It  being  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that^br  waM 
of  this  convertibility  into  gold  at  will,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  currency  is  d^n^cialed^  owing  altogetlier 
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to  the  excess  of  its  issues ;  and  thHtwithout  the  Res* 
triction-act  no  such  excess  could  have  been  perma* 
nenify  roaiiitaiued ;  it  follows  that  the  repeal  of  that 
temporary  law  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  protest  against  ascribing  the 
depreciation  to  a  want  of  an^denre  in  the  solidity  or 
solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  corporation, 
originally  possessed  of  a  great  capital,  since  increas-* 
ed  by  immense  profits,  which  never  makes  an  ad- 
vance but  upon  the  best  security,  and  which  ck>uid 
call  in  the  whole  of  tiiose  advances  widiin  three 
months,  can  never  be  exposed  to  any  such  suspicion* 
Paper-money,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  aid 
of  its  own  exchequer,  and  in  compulsory  payment  of 
its  expenses,  such  as  has  been  resorted  to  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  is  happily  unknown  in  Britain. 
Such  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  forced  loan,  which 
in  itself  implies  a  want  of  credit.  From  this  circum* 
stance  alone  it  falls  below  par,  and  its  first  deprecia- 
tion is  soon  accelerated  by  the  necessity  of  augment-- 
ing  its  issues^  in  proportion  to  their  diminished  value. 
Thus  an  excess  of  paper  co-operates  with  the  public 
mistrust  to  augment  its  depreciation.  Such  was  the 
fistte  of  the  paper  issued  by  the  American  Congress 
in  the  war  for  their  independence ;  more  recently  ot 
the  assigiwis  in  France;  and  such  is  wotr  the  state  of 
the  paper  of  the  banks  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg. 
Whereas,  the  state  ot  British  currency,  in  regard  to 
its  diminished  value,  is  no  other  than  it  would  be,  if 
their  present  circulation,  being  retained  to  the  same 
amount,  were  by  some  sudden  spell  all  changed  to 
gold ;  and  by  another  spell  not  less  surprising,  such 
part  of  that  gold  as  by  its  excess  created  a  proportion- 
ate diminution  in  its  value  at  home  with  reference  to 
its  value  in  other  countries,  could  not  by  exportation 
or  otherwise,  tind  its  way  out  of  its  separate  circulat- 
tion.  It  is  excess  not  relievable  by  exportation. 
'^  And  although  the  measure  of  the  loss  be  differ- 
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imU  it  is  as  much  a  dimimUion  of  profit  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  purchase  gold  at  Jt'3  17^.  \0^d.  aa 
oz.  as  at  <£  4 1 0^.  or  any  other  price.  The  notes  issued 
for  such  purposes  are  the  only  part  of  their  circulation 
from  which  they  derive  no  profit.  All  the  other  issues 
are  upon   securities   bearing  interest.     As  a  Smdc 
therefore,  their  policy  at  all  times  must  be,  that  the 
proportion  of  their  notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of 
gold  should  be  as  small,  and  those  issued  on  dis^ 
cauntSy  as  large  as  possible.     Still  better  for  them  if 
this  buying  of  gold  could  be  dispensed  with  alto* 
gether.    This  last  advantage  appears  to  be  insured 
to  the  Bank,  so  long  as  by  an  excess  of  their  paper- 
circulation  they  ke^p  the  market-price  of  gold  liigh'- 
er  than  <£4  per  oz.  which  the  Directors  have  fixed 
iiS  their  highest,  buying  price.     By  every  addition  to 
their  circulation  therefore,  they  not  only  secure  to 
the  proprietors  of  Bank-stock  an  augmentation  of 
profit  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  that  circulation, 
but  also  effectually  guard  against  any  drawback  to 
that  profit,  by  permanently  maintaining  the  price  of 
gold  above  <£4  per  oz.    This  course  of  proceeding 
is  at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  simple;  in  its  opera- 
tion so  effectual ;  and  in  its  application  so  complete* 
ly  in  the  power  of  those  who  are  exclusively  benefited 
by  it,  so  long  as  the  Restriction-law  shall  continue 
that  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  the  proprietors  of 
Bank-stock  be  disposed  to  resist  any  suggestion 
which  touches  that  law ;  and  to  prefer  the  ^*  sound 
discretion'  of  the  directors,  unfettered  by  the  control 
of  ^a«A-payment&     But  this  state  of  things,  now  op* 
enly  avowed  as  a  system,  and  almost  claimed  as  a 
right,  approaches  very  near  to  a  state  of  paper  money. 
It  is  paper  rendered  current  by  the  authority,  though 
not  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.     It  consists  ia 
loans  advanced  on  interest;  that  interest  being  alto^ 
getJier  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
,%ank  of  £ngland. 
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*^  It  is  possibl€y  in  tfie  present  extraordinary  state 
df  the  world,  that  in  the  course  of  events  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  circumstances,  of  general  alarm, 
commercial  pressure,  and  stagnation  of  individual 
credit;  such  as  existed  in  1797,  tnay  at  some^/t£r« 
period  again  compel  the  British  government  to  af- 
ford to  the  Bank  of  England  a  temporary  protection 
against  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  it  for 
gold.  For  no.  Bank  however  cautious  and  prudent 
can  possibly  exist,  either  with  advantage  to  itself  or 
to  the  country,  unless  its  average  circulation  of  pa- 
per considerably  exceed  the  amounts  of  its  deposits 
in  cash  or  bullion  to  meet  the  possible  demands  up- 
on it.  The  consequences  of  sudden  public  alarm 
cannot  be  measured.  They  baffle  all  ordinary  cal- 
culation. Cash  is  then  withdrawn,  nof  because  the 
circulation  is  excessive,  but  by  the  country-banks 
and  the  tovm-baukers  to  meet  possible  demands  up- 
on them;  and  by  the  community  at  large,  either 
directly  from  the  Bank,  or  indirectly  through  the  for- 
mer channels,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding;  owing  to 
the  dread  of  some  imaginary  or  contingent  dan- 
ger. In  such  a  crisis  every  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  so  far  from  checking 
the  drain,  that  it  aggravates  the  general  distress ;  be- 
cause the  gold  which  is  taken  out  of  the  Bank,  instead 
of  being  substituted  in  circulation  for  the  notes  wiUi- 
drawn  from  it,  is  for  tJie  most  part  locked  up.  And 
Aus,  in  proportion  as  the  stagnant  and  straitened 
circulation  wants  life  and  aid,  it  becomes  every  day 
more  embarrassed ;  whilst  each  new  calamity  produc- 
ed by  such  a  state  of  things  contributes  to  spread 
and  increase  the  general  apprehension. '  It  is  there- 
fore manifest  tJiat  by  a/>aystW^combination  ofcircum- 
stances,  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  driven  to  pait 
with  its  last  guinea,  not  only  without  havmg  checked 
the  drain,  birt  with  the  certainty  of  increasing  it  ra 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  its  notes  was  dimin- 
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isbed.  At  sucli  a  moment,  the  preservation  of  the 
Bank  from  actual  failure,  tJhough  an  important,  is 
but  a  secondary  conKideration;  that  of  the  country 
18  the  first.  The  pombte  cases  however  which  may 
call  for  such  an  intervention  of  power,  are  not  cap9.ble 
of  beii^  foreseen  or  defined  by  law.  The  necessity 
may  not  occur  again.  If  it  should,  the  application 
of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  those  who  may  be 
then  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  subject  to  their  own  res- 
ponsibility and  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  to  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  1797,  on  the  one  hand;  and, 
180^10,  on  the  other;  be  more  generally  spread 
through  the  country;  and  as  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish money-system  and  of  circulating  credit  shall  be 
better  known  and  more  generally  understood;  will 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  be  rendered  less  proba- 
ble; its  danger  mcH'-e  easily  met  and  overcome;  and 
jjie  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy  more  fiiUy  as- 
certained. It  is  z  possible,  temporary^  aiid  transient  in- 
terruption of  the  ordinary  course  ^  her  circulatioR, 
of  which  she  is  compelled  to  meet  the  risk,  in  order 
to  insure  to  herself^  the  habitual,  permanent,  and  in- 
calculable advantages  of  an  ex/«nsti;€  and  secure  circu- 
lating paper-credit  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  tlie  use  of  the  Reslriction  in  1797,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  tncomfeniencies  to  which  it  has 
led  on  the  other. 

**3d.  As  to  die  recent  failures  among  the  mer- 
chants in  England.  Is  the  oommercial  class  really 
benefited  by  this  e$xess  of  paper  currency  ?  No  doubt 
many  individuals  connected  with  Irade  have  dmved 
advantage  from  the  greatly  increased  facility^  which 
has  prevailed  within  the  last  two  ^r  three  years, 
to  wit  in  1808 — 9 — 10,  of  obtaining  credit  upon  the 
disommt  of  commercial  securities,  and  that  some  who 
have  been  fortunate  in  watching  their  opportunity, 
aad  m  boldly  avaiiiiig  themselves  of  this  &icility,  have 
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made  great  and  rapid  prqfiU  by  their  6pecaIatiofi9^. 
But  that  the  aggregate  mercantile  body  of  Britain 
has  reaped,  or  will  reap  any  substantial  advantage 
from  the  super-abundance  of  paper  currency,  is  donbb- 
ful.     It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  ad- 
ventures to  which  this  excess  of  paper  issue  has  given 
rise,  or  at  least  a  principal  aid  and  support,  and  those 
founded  in  the  mercantile  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  which  would  have  been  carried  to  the 
same,  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  amount 
of  discounts  and  circulation  had  been  kept  within 
limits  compatible  with  the  sound  state  and  undepre- 
ciated value  of  the  currency.     Many  of  the  specula* 
tions  arising  from  the  errew  of  paper  currency  have 
proved  unfortunate,  and  others  still  pending  are  of 
doubtful  issue.     The  convulsions  of  the  world  have 
thrown  a  principal  part  of  the  trade  of  Europe  and 
America  into  n««;  channels.    The  first  who  explored 
these  channels,  and  had  the  address  to  elude  the  di^ 
Acuities  and  dangers  which  beset  the  approaches  to 
them,  were  eminently  successful.     Their  exports 
were  inadequate  to  the  demand  abroad,  their  returns 
unequal  to  the  wants  at  home.  Great  profits  were  the 
result,  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible.    Not  only 
the  original  adventurers  in  most  instances  re-embark- 
ed lai^ely  in  the  same  pursuits,  but  hosts  of  new 
ones  sprung  up  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  every 
one,  anticipating  a  gain  equal  to  that  of  the  first  spec- 
ulators, became  anxious '  to  procure  credit  to  the 
greatest  possible   amount.     Negotiable   securities 
were  multiplied  in  every  shape,  discount  was  sought 
for  in  every  quarter,  ingenuity  was  at  work  to  multi- 
ply the  means  of  obtaining  and  affording  accommo- 
dation.    So  long  as  the  sales  were  brisk,  so  long  as 
the  demand  for  raw  materials  and  manniactured 
goods  continued  to  increase,  and  prices  to  rise  in  the 
home  market,  every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  as  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manufistcturer  and  mefchaoj^ 
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as  of  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  dis- 
count of  their  bills.  It  was  then  that  all  these  parties 
discovered,  to  what  a  degree  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank  of  England  afforded  facility 
and  security  to  the  exteasion  of  this  kind  of  credit, 
but  the  currency  in  which  the  discounts  were  effected 
became  depredated  in  proportion  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  its  amount  If  trade  had  continued  in  its  ancmd 
B,ud  accustomed  course,  and  the  spirit  of  rash  adven- 
ture had  notlieen  excited  by  new  prospects  of  extrava- 
gant gain,  the  expense  of  discount,  aided  by  the  strict 
adherence  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  its  long  estab- 
lished r^ulations,  and  by  the  reluctance  to  engage 
in  country  banks  which  had  been  created  by  the  dis- 
astei^  of  1793  and  1797,  might  have  afforded,,  as 
tiiey  had  for  several  years  after  the  restriction  was  first 
imposed,  a  sufficient  guard  against  any  very  material 
excess  or  any  great  depreciation  in  the  currency.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland appear  to  have  considered  the  increased  eager- 
ness for  discounts  as  requiring  some  increased  in- 
dulgence on  their  part.  The  amount  of  their  paper 
was  in  consequence  considerably  increased^  although 
by  the  great  and  simultaneous  augmentation  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country  banks,  the  use  of  Bank  of 
England  paper  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis 
became  every  day  more  circumscribed. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  goods,  which  at  tirst  was  the  effect  of  an  increased 
demand,  was  soon  considerably  aided  by  the  depreci" 
ation  of  the  currency,  as  well  as  by  the  power  which 
^e  facility  of  discomU  afforded  to  new  speculators, 
calculating  upon  a  still  farther  rise,  of  keeping  back 
their  purchases  from  market.  Thus  the  diminution 
in  the  value  of  the  currency,  brought  on  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  this  mercantile  delusion^  has  in  its  turn  been 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  tlie  latter  has 
heoa  kept  up  and  supported  in  the  home  market. 
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In  the  nature  of  tilings,  such  a  speculatiOD  could  not 
oontinoe  universally  and  uninterruptedly  fortunate. 
The  markets  at  tirst  scantily  supplied  would  soon  be 
ovorstocked.  Some  adYenturern  ftom  being  loo  late, 
others  from  ignorance  or  misconduct,  extravagance 
or  misfortune,  would  fail.  The  chain  was  sure  to 
gife  way  in  some  of  its  links.  Great  and  numerous 
&ihures  are  the  consequence,  suspicion  and  alarm 
beoome  general,  securities  hitherto  negotiable  can  no 
longer  find  discount,  many  of  the  discounters  them* 
selies  are  ruined,  and  all  put  upon  their  guard,  the 
markets  fell,  goods  are  forced  upon  sale  when  all  are 
afraid  to  buy,  and  whilst  the  fortunate  Jew  retire 
uppn  wealth  rapidly  accumulated,  many  are  left  to 
lament  the  ruin  which,  deluded  by  tiie  example  of 
such  rapid  success  on  the  one  hand,  and  tempted  by 
the  facility  of  OfWr-tradh^  on  the  other,  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves.  It  may  therefore  bedoubt** 
ed  if  a  great  proportion  of  the  more  recent  specu- 
lators to  South  America,  Malta,  Heligoland,  and 
the  Baltic,  do  not  repent  that  they  were  so  easily 
furnished  with  the  means  of  engaging  in  risks,  to  an 
extent  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
capital^  and  to  the  demand  from  abroad,  and  if  ulti* 
mately  the  legitimate  advantages  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  real  interests  of  the  trading  and  manu^ 
facturing  classes,  will  not  be  injured,  ratiier  than  ad* 
vanced  by  the  consequences  of  the  protracted  enspen- 
sion  of  cask  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.^" 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Huskisson  thinks  that ''  Bri-^ 
tain  is  already  bankrupted  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
decrees;  ^proved  by  the  foreign  exchange  and  the 
balance  of  trade  being  every  where  against  her ;  and 
by  the  general,  not  to  say  uniim'sal  failure  of  her  mer* 
chants  and  manufacturers/'  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  sentences  with  which  he  doses  bis  admira* 
ble  pamphlet. 

''  To  recommend  helpless  acquiescence,  (ht  to  at- 
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tempt  to  palliate  the  mischief,  is  to  bold  out  to  all  the 
world  a  discouraging  picture  of  the  real  situation  of 
Britain.  It  is  to  represent  as  her  only  support  in  the 
conflict  this  system,  which  is  in  fact  but  the  lengthen* 
ed  and  distorted  shatiaw  of  her  real  wealth;  to  repre- 
sent the  duration  of  that  system,  unsubstantial  as  it 
is,  as  forming  the  real  ineasure  of  her  resources.  Re- 
sources of  dk  far  different  character  she  possesses  in 
abundance.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  immense 
and  increasing'  produce  of  her  territory ;  in  the  un- 
wearied erlai^'on  of  her  manufacturing  industry;  in 
the  elastic  and  expansive  force  of  her  kgitiinate  com- 
merce, all  mutuailjf  aiding  and  fostering  each  other, 
all  fed  and  put  in  motion  by  capital^  the  genuine 
growth  of  progressive  accumulatian,  and  iwt  the  facti- 
tious result  of  any  artificial  contrivance.  If  from  the 
currencjf  of  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  the  pre* 
cious  metals  have  altogether  disappeared,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  such  a  disappearance  can  be  the  ef- 
fect of  natural  causes.  It  is  absmrd  to  exaggerate^e 
process  by  which  they  are  to  be  re^quired  into  an 
^ort  or  a  sacrifice ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  other  pro* 
cess  can  be  necessary  than  that  of  restoring  tilings  to 
their  natural  course." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned  that  (lie  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
whose  increase  has  been  before  shewn  to  be  a  sure 
proof  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  Britain,  has  been 
progressively  augmented^  notwithstanding  the  late 
mercantile  confusion  and  distress.  In  the  quarter 
ending  lOtb  October  1809,  the  Treasury  receipts 
were  of  icn/irec^m^ecf  magnitude,  but  in  the  quarter 
ending  10th  October  1810,  the  amount  was  still  grea* 
ter ;  the  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
two  quarters  ending  10th  October  1810,  being  the /or* 
gest  half-vearlv  revenue  ever  known. 

m 
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Qumrten 


1809 
Ended  July  5th    £iOfi\S,9^ 
Oct  lOtb         9Ml^70 


1810 
Ended  July  5th    £ll»0S9»SSI 
Oct.  lOth        lQfi99^5l2 


Total  half-year  20,455,896  |  Total  half-year  21,721,893 

1  

Giving  an  increase  beyond  the  correspondii^  half 
year  of  1809,  amounting  to  <£l,26d,q07.  In  the 
"  Literary  Panorama,'*  for  the  month  of  October 
1810,  Vol.  8,  pp.  1173 — 1175;  there  are  mentioned 
many  facts  in  demonstration  of  the  progressive  tin- 
provemeni  in  the  intenial  condition  of  tne  British ; 
witness  the  rapid  increase  of  London,  in  tiie  out- 
skirts of  which  streets  after  streets  for  miles  tc^ether 
have  been  laid  out,  and  lined  with  houses  on  either 
side,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  and  this 
process  still  continues  U>  be  carried  on  with  as  much 
spirit  as  ever.  A  contract  to  build  two  thousand 
new  houses  has  been  lately  made ;  a  new  city  is  star- 
ting up  between  Russel  Square  and  the  villages  north 
of  it.  To  this  add  the  buildings  now  in  progress  in 
Islington,  Hackney,  Poplar,  Blackwall,  Greenwich, 
*Woolwich,  Camberwell,  Walworth,  Clapham,  Ken* 
nington,  &c.  Nor  is  the  Metropolis  alone  extendii^ 
itself  in  all  directions ;  Edinbui^h  is  spreading  on  sdl 
sides;  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  oth- 
er manufacturing  towns,  are  enlarging  their  bounda- 
ries and  their  importance.  In  the  vicinity  of  Leeds, 
itself  a  town  of  great  wealth,  and  the  seat  of  a  valua- 
ble branch  of  the  English  woollen  manufacture,  the 
value  of  land  has  prodigiously  increased  of  late  years; 
a  sure  gage  of  the  prosperity  of.  the  district  wherein 
it  is  placed.  Some  few  years  since,  twenty-two  acres 
of  land  were  purchased  at  Hounslet,  the  village  ad- 
joining to  Leeds,  for  <£300  an  acre,  making  a  total  of 
purchase  money  equal  to  <£6,600.  On  the  back  part 
of  this  land  are  erected  a  dwelling-house,  manu&ctu- 
ring  buildings,  &c.  and  in  1810,  i;l,000  per  acre,  a 
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rise  in  price  of  <£333  6^.  6d.  per  cent,  were  offered 
for  the Jront  land. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment have  aided  by  loans  those  merchants  who 
have  funds  which  they  cannot  realize ;  ^£2,000,000 
have  been  advanced  on  approved  securities  through 
the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  £ngland ;  and  the  confi- 
dence is  noic?  (Jan.  6, 1811 9  the  date  of  the  letter  from 
England  giving  this  information)  general,  that  no  more 
failures  will  take  place  of  Houses  which  are  ultimate- 
ly  competefit  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  In  1793» 
*  itl5,000,000  of  exchequer-bills  were  thus  loaned  by 
government;  the  failures  now  therefore  are  not  so 
great  as  in  1793. 

Indeed  it  might  have  been  inferred '  a  priori^  that 
the  French  decrees  could  not  ruin  Britain ;  seeing 
that  they  have  no  power  to  diminish  her  naval  as- 
cendency, to  subdue  the  spirit,  to  slacken  the  indus- 
try, or  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  her  people.  And  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  it  amounts  nearly  to  an 
absolute  impossibility  that  these  decrees  shall  be  ef- 
fectual, even  to  the  extent  of  annihilating  all  commer-  • 
cial  intercourse  between  England  and  Continental 
£urope.  Buonaparte  orders  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  on  the  European  Continent  to  fore«- 
go  all  the  benefits  oiforeiffik  commerce ;  and  in  con- 
sequence to  endure  the  daily  and  hourly  privations  of 
many  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  many 
con  veniencies  and  comforts  which  long  habit  ha?  con- 
verted into  necessaries.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
those  &milies  in  Continental  Europe,  who  used  be- 
fore the  stoppage  of  all  external  trade  to  live  in  afflu- 
ence and  luxury,  are  now  reduced  to  the  same  rude 
and  homely  fare  with  that  of  the  peasantry  in  ordina- 
ry times ;  and  the  vast  body  of  the  people  are  ground 
down  to  an  inexpressible  state  of  penury  and  wretch- 
edness. Now  there  is  nothing:  in  all  this  that  is  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  national  pride,  or  to  £Em  the 
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martial  fire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent But  the  constant  pressure  of  privation  and  in- 
convenience pervading  all  their  individual  and  social 
habits,  penetrating  into  and  destroying  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  their  domestic  comfort,  haunting  their  ta* 

,  bles  and  their  beds,  and  casting  a  face  of  universal 
cheerlessness  and  gloom  over  all  the  pursuits  of 
themselves  and  of  their  families,  can  only  sharpen  and 
deepen  the  most  deadly  and  unrelenting  hatred 
against  the  sole  author  of  all  their  misery ;  against  the 
individual  who  wantonly  sacrifices  all  their  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  prosecution  of  his  selfish,  hope- 
less, impracticable  project  of  destroying  Britain. 
The  inference  therefore  is,  that  the  inveterate  habits 
of  the  people  of  Continental  Europe  will  so  far  elude 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  Buonaparte  and  his  army  of 
custom-house  officers,  and  his  tariffs  and  burning  de- 
crees, as  to  enable  them  to  import  British  manufac- 
tures in  considerable  quantities ;  until  the  day  of  re- 
action shall  burst  asunder  the  fetters  of  anti-cammer'- 
cial  bondage,  by  shaking  the  empire  of  France  to  the 

.  very  centre  of  its  foundations.  For  other  details  re* 
spec  ting  the  war  against  trade  by  France  and  the  na- 
tions associated  with  her  for  the  ruin  of  Britain,  see 
''  Hints;'  pp.  6 1 7—642. 

If  then  Buonaparte's  anti-commercial  decrees  can- 
not  destroy  Britain,  by  tvluU  means  is  he  to  work 
out  her  perdition?  Tiy  fighting?  Of  the  hopelessness 
of  that  experiment  he  has  received  ample  testimony, 
written  in  very  legible  and  permanent  characters, 
within  the  last  five  years,  at  Maida,  at  Vimeira^  at 
Corumta,  at  Oporto^  at  Talavera^  and  at  JBusaco^ 
where  he  has  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
boasted  invincible  French  armies,  cannot  stand  in 
battle  against  an  i^iferior  number  of  British  troops. 
It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Britain,  that  their  spirit  and  courage  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  dangers  and  difficulties  thicken  around 
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them ;  and  tbey  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
bined violence  of  the  whole  world  directed  against 
them,  if  they  only  remain  true  to  themselves,  and  re- 
solutely persevere  in  upholding  their  national  rights 
and  honor,  against  all  the  assaults  of  fraud  and  force. 
Besides,  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  for  a  foreign  enemy  to  accomplish 
her  subjugation.     It  is  not  quite  so  easy  for  Buona- 
parte to  pour  his  myriads  of  armed  slaves  into  the 
British  isles,  as  into  Spain,  Holland,  or  Germany. 
Admiral  Lord  Bridport  used  to  say, "  that  the  French 
might  invade  England  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  but 
that  they  should  not  come  by  tvater'^    The  French 
have  for  some  years  past  been  perpetually  endeavor- 
ing to  invade  the  little  island  of  Sicily,  and  have  al- 
ways been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  by  the  British 
fleet  which  commands  the  bay ;  although  they  are 
masters  of  all  the  opposite  coast,  can  command  any 
number  of  troops  for  the  expedition,  and  have  a  very 
short  run  by  water  to  encounter.    The  miserable 
failure  of  Muraty  King  of  Naples,  ib  the  loss  of  his 
flotilla  of  gun-boats,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in 
their  attempt  to  invade  Sicily,  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  are  well  known,  and  serve  as  an  useful  practi- 
cal comment  upon  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  a 
French  invasien  of  England.    Britain  is  all-powerful 
at  sea,  and  can  annoy  France,  can  insult  her  coasts^ 
can  prevjent  the  resuscitation  of  her  commerce,  and 
thus  cripple  her  finances  and  resources.     In  return 
for  all   which  effective  kindness,  France  ihreateHS 
Bngland  with  invasion.     But  how  is  a  squadron  of 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  land  an  army  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  serious  effect  on  Britain? 

But  suppose  they  were  landed ;  an  English  army» 
well  appointed  and  of  most  undaunted  valor,  would 
soon  destroy  any  hostile  force  that  could  be  disem- 
barked.   No  doubt,  much  evil  short  of  absolute  sub- 
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jugation,  might  be  inflicted  on  a  country  by  an  in- 
vading army;  more  particularly  in  Britain,  which  is 
very  ill-calculated  to  become  the  scene  of  military 
operations;  owing  to  its  vast  wealth,  its  crowded  po- 
pulation, its  multitudes  of  traders  and  mechanics,  its 
public  debt  and  paper  currency,  its  commercial  cre- 
dit, and  all  the  various  factitious  qualities  of  a  most 
nice  and  complicated  system  of  society.  But  the 
question  now  before  us  is,  will  Buonaparte  ultimate- 
ly conquer  and  enslave  Britain?  Now%  no  one  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  resources, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  French  and 
British  empires,  can  for  a  single  moment  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  Napoleon,  even  if  he  could  succeed  in 
combining  all  Continental  £urope  against  England, 
and  in  shutting  her  out  from  all  the  foreign  markets 
in  the  world,  that  even  then  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  him  to  turn  aside  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  than  to 
subdue  the  high  spirit  of  the  mistress  of  the  deep. 
And  if  he  even  succeed  in  making  good  his  landing 
on  that  Queen  of  Isles,  *^  that  precious  stone  set  in 
the  silver  sea,*'  he  will  find  that  the  tide  of  hostile  in- 
vasion will  be  rolled  back  upon  him  and  upon  his 
slaves,  by  the  living  rampart  of  British  bodies;  every 
day  will  be  a  day  of  battle;  every  inch  of  ground  will 
be  floated  in  the  blood  of  his  bravest  followers ;  and 
the  subjugation  of  Albion  will  only  be  purchased  by 
the  slaughter  of  all  her  children. 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  so  confidently  announces  the 
speedy,  the  entire,  the  lasting  subjugation  of  all  the 
European  Continent  to  the  afms  of  France,  as  con-- 
fidently  decides  upon  the  impracticability  of  con- 
quering England.  He  says,  in  "  Letter,"^  &c.  pp. 
243—245,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  fete  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  British  cannot  fall.  The  character  of  the 
population  of  England,  the  abundance  of  her  pecu- 
niary resources,  and  eminently  her  navy,  the  great 
buttress  of  her  strength,  preclude  almost  the  possi- 
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bility  of  her  overthrow.  The  danger  of  invasion,  if 
not  altogether  illusory,  is  extremely  doubtful  and 
remote.  If  the  Continent  is  to  be  overcome,  it  is 
better  that  the  delusion  of  hope  should  be  at  once 
dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the  British.  They  will 
then  reserve  for  a  more  succes:»ful  cause,  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  they  fruitlessly  expend  in  oper- 
ations abroad.  Their  attention  will  be  wholly  di- 
rected to  their  own  defence,  for  which  their  means 
are  abundantly  sufficient;  and  to  the  development  of 
those  means.  They  may  be  cast  down  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  it  should  be  remembered  that Ihe  dejec- 
tion of  a  great  nation  never  leads  to  nerveless  dis- 
pair.  The  prospect  of  imminent  danger  tends  rather 
to  unite  the  virtue,  and  to  cement  the  strength,  than 
to  imbitter  the  factions  of  a  free  and  mc^namnums 
people.'' 

In  considering  the  probable  effects  of  an  invasion 
of  England  by  France,  and  of  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  present  contest,  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  vast  addition  of  national  strength  and  power, 
which  Scotland  has  given  to  tlie  British  empire,  since 
ihe  political  union  of  the  two  crowns  has  been  ripen- 
ed into  a  moral  union  of  the  two  nations.  The  Scot- 
tish  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts  and  arms 
through  a  long  series  of  ages;  patient  of  toil,  and 
prodigal  of  life,  their  industry,  enterprise,  valor, 
genius  and  intelligence,  have  added  incalculably  to 
the  permanent  strength,  honor,  and  character  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect,  that  in  a  few  years  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  will  produce  the  same  beneficial  results 
in  a  siSi  greater  degree;  in  as  much  as  her  capaci- 
ties of  soil,  climate,  agriculture,  commerce  and  pop- 
ulation far  exceed  those  of  Scotland .  When  the  Rose^ 
the  Shamrocky  and  the  Thistle,  shall  indeed  be  all 
bound  together  on  one  stem,  the  Genius  of  Britain 
may  look  abroad  throughout  the  earth,  as  Lord  of 
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the  political  ascendant  durii]^  the  whole  period  of 
his  national  guardianship  and  career.  See  "  Hints^^' 
pp.  642 — 688,  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  peaee  and  tvar^  as 
they  would  affect  England  and  France  respectively, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world. 

War,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  evil;  but  peace  with  dan^ 
ger  and  dishonor  is  a  far  greater  evil.  It  is  the  fashion 
among  the  partisans  of  France  here,  (and  it  comes 
with  peculiar  grace  from  ihni  pacific  nation  and  her 
adherents)  to  blazon  it  forth  a^  a  merit  in  any  man 
to  desire  peace,  and  to  display  a  great  parade  of 
words  which  cost  nothing,  and  in  their  mouths  mean 
nothing;  I  allude  to  the  perpetual  phraseokigy, 
(which  though  perhaps  defunct  in  Europe,  is  stUl 
alive  and  flourishing  in  these  United  States)  of  "  gen- 
eral good  of  the  human  race;  blessings  of  human* 
ity;  norrors  of  war,  blood,  and  slaughter;  unprofit- 
able consumption  of  the  labor  ofjelhw-men  in  the 
arts  of  destruction ;"  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  mat- 
ter equally  edifying  and  interesting.  As  if  the  Ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  were  a  mere  naked  abstract 
proposition ;  and  not  like  every  other  great  question 
involving  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  men,  always 
examined  and  decided  upon  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  connected.  What  will 
be  the  condition  of  Europe,  if  she  does  not  continue 
to  resist  the  oppressions  of  France  ?  If  Buonaparte 
be  suffered  to  carry  into  full  accomplishment,  his 
scheme  of  reducing  the  whole  world  to  that  state,  in 
which  it  lay  slumbering  on  the  verge  of  moral  death 
during  the  lapse  of  the  fourth  century,  he  will  des- 
troy in  his  career  of  desolation  all  the  monuments  of 
art  and  all  the  records  of  science;  all  the  living  in- 
tellect and  valor  which  might  at  once  protect  and 
adorn  the  dearest  interests  of  human  kind.  The 
dagger,  poison,  and  the  bow-string  will  supersede 
all  law,  order,  justice,  decency,  religion,  morality; 
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erery  testige  of  genius  and  ivisdom  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  dduge  of  human  blood;  vulgarity,  bru- 
tal cruelty,  lust,  rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime 
that  can  render  man  hateful  and  loathsome  to  his 
kted  will  be  spread  over  all  the  habitable  globe. 
Say  that  the  leaden  sceptre  of  universal  despotism 
and  ignorance  were  stretched  over  the  benighted 
world ;  that  all  the  nobler  and  more  daring  faculties 
^  man  were  plunged  ^^  in  the  sleepy  drench  of  the 
forgetful  lake ;"  that  all  of  art,  of  science,  of  literature 
were  annihilated;  that  all  the  conveniencies,  comforts, 
and  enjoyments,  which  the  labor  and  ing^uity  of 
man,  working  with  unremitted  industry  through  a 
lai^  suece8si<Ht  of  ages,  have  planned  and  accomp* 
lifihed,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  fotgetfiil-* 
Hess;  that  all  the  finer  feelings,  all  the  softer  emotions 
of  the  heart  were  obliterated.  Say  at  once,  that  the 
'*  afoominati<m  of  desolation,*'  that  the  dominion  of 
Nap(deon  were  universal ;  and  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  human  race?  Man  would  then 
wander  on  the  great  ocean  of  life,  without  buoy  to 
float,  without  beacon  to  warn,  without  compass  to 
steer,  without  chart  to  direct,  without  star  to  light 
him  on  his  course.  Existence  would  be  a  weary 
and  a  cumbrous  load,  a  misery  and  a  curse ;  and 
would  compel  the  wretched  sufferer,  as  he  stood 
**  upon  the  bank  and  shoal  of  time,"  to  leap  the 
gulph,  to  plunge  into  the  confines  of  eternity;  and 
to  appear  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  his  God,  "  un- 
called, unhoQselled,  unanointed,  unannealed."  The 
yirhole  earth  would  then  be 

^'A  univeffs^  of  death,  which  God  by  cune 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good. 
Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  breeds* 
.  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Thai  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  coDceiv'd/' 

«7. 
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Resistance  to  France  therefore  is  a  sacred  dut^ 
and  holds  out  the  only  possibility  of  resisting  her  ag^ 
gressions,  and  of  repressing  her  encroachments. 
And  though  resistance  has  hitherto  failed  to  prevent 
her  exterior  aggrandizement,  though  the  £urope«ft 
Continent  is^br  a  time  partitioned  out  among  Napo- 
leon and  his  allies  and  vassals,  yet  the  elements  of 
resistance  are  not  extinguished;  its  fires,  though  in 
some  places  apparently  stifled,  are  yet  fiercer,  and 
more  than  ever  to  be  dreaded  by  the  tyrant ;  they 
are  consuming  the  life's  blood  of  France,  in  the  p«i* 
insula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Every  change  mnsl 
bring  the*  great  work  of  political  redemption  nearer, 
by  substituting  the  vigor  of  a  new-bom  military  &fm^ 
asty  in  the  room  of  the  old,  worn  out,  feeble  despot* 
isms  which  have  been,  during  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  dozing  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Time; 
or  the  fortune  of  war,  or  the  violence  of  re-^aeUon 
from  the  people  of  Continental  Europe,  must  ere  long 
shatter  down  th6  overgrown  Empire  of  France,  and 
either  throw  the  sovereignties  again  into  the  hands  of 
their  lawful  rulers,  or  the  clashings  of  interest  may 
produce  new  and  contrary  combinations  and  allian* 
ces,  which,  by  restoring  the  Balance  of  Power  to  it& 
due  poise,  might  once  more  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe,  and  bring  back  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  from  all  this?  Tlie 
conclusion  is,  that  Britain  is  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  of  justice,  honor,  and  inter^t,  to  de- 
fend and  to  uphold  her  maritime  rights.  Tliey  are, 
and  ought  to  tie  as  dear  to  her  as  the  soil  on  which 
she  treads,  the  Constitution  under  which  she  flourish- 
es, the  vital  air  which  she  breathes;  they  are  the  only 
guarantee  of  her  national  independence ;  they  are  the 
only  sure  pledge  of  her  present  and  future  commercial 

J)rosperity ;  they  are  the  only  remaining  bulwarks  of 
reedom  and  civilization  against  the  assaults  of  ty- 
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nnny  and  barbarism.  If  the  sea  cannot  be  A^r  em^ 
jpire^  let  it  be  her  grave.  It  is  ber  most  imperative 
daty  to  press  forward  most  vigorously  the  war,  both 
hf  sea  and  laud;  to  harass  and  annoy  France;  to 
ctestroy  ail  her  external  resources ;  to  impede  and  to 
cripple  all  her  internal  means;  and  by  every  possi- 
ble effort  of  hostility  to  hasten  the  hour  of  re-actian 
upon  the  French  by  the  people  of  Continental  £u«-. 
rope.  To  hasten  that  hour,  when^  by  the  excess  of 
misery,  and  by  the  destruction  of  all  peaceful  occu* 
pations,  and  the  consequent  general  difiusion  of  mi- 
litary  pursuits  and  habits,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  shall  seek  in  resistance  to  France  the  onfy 
possible  relief  from  her  oppressions;  when  the  intre- 
pid Germans,  the  gallant  Spaniards,  the  undaunted 
Swiss,  together  with  the  other  enslaved.and  insulted 
nations  of  Europe,  shall  pour  their  effective  and  arm- 
ed population  on  all  sides,  and  in  peipetual  stream9 
upon  the  swollen  French  empire  and  its  vassal^ 
states  of  old  men  and  boys^  but  ilUfitted  to  withstand 
the  rude  shock  of  those  iron  times.  And  let  that 
hour  of  vengeance  upon  the  tyrant  be  animated  and 
illumined  by  the  same  generous  aid  of  blood  and 
treasure,  of  genius  and  heroic  valor,  with  which 
Britain  now  encourages  the  people  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  their  opposition  to  the  common  enemy  of 
the  world. 

In  the  '^  Life  of  Nebon,'"  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
M' Arthur,  Vol.  2d  pp.  298*316,  are  contained  some 
letters  from  Lord  Nelson,  advising  a  perpetual  an- 
noyance of  the  French  coast,  by  debarkations  of 
British  troops,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  armies  of 
France  by  incessant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
skirmishings,  and  all  the  modes  of  vexatious  war- 
fare, which  Britain  can  carry  into  effect  from  her 
maritime  superiority.  The  memorable  counsel 
which  Mr.  Burke  gave  in  the  year  1 796,  respecting 
the  modfi  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  behoved  the 
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British  natiOD  to  resist  France,  is  still  more  apfrfiefr- 
Ue  to  the  presetU  contest,  inasmuch  as  the  Freneb 
power  is  now  more  formidable,  extensive,  and  per-. 
niciouB  than  it  then  was.  In  the  8th  volume  of  Blbt, 
Burke's  Works,  pp.  2S0«S64,  are  to  be  found  obaeiv 
vattons  full  of  political  wisdom,  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart  of  every  states- 
man. Mr.  Burke  concludes  his  remarks  in  theae 
words.  *'  From  all  this,  what  is  my  inference?  U 
is  that  thia  new  system  of  robbery  in  France  anmet 
be  rendered  safe  by  any  art ;  that  it  mmat  be  de* 
stroyed,  or  it  will  destroy  all  Europe ;  that  to  d^ 
atroy  this  common  enemy  of  man,  by  some  meaiv 
Of  other,  the  force  opposed  to  it,  should  be  made  to 
bear  some  analogy  to  theybrce  and  spirit  which  that 
#iemy  exerts;  that  eternal  war  ought  to  be  made 
against  it  in  its  most  vulnerable  parts.  In  <me  word» 
with  France  in  her  presemJt  state,  nothing  imdependeml 
eaa  eo-esist.'' 

A^Umnff  writer  also,  to  whose  opinions  on  all  r»» 
l^ious,  moral,  and  political  subjecte,  the  utmost  de* 
fitt'ence  is  doe,  thus  exju'esses  himself  on  the  jmifro* 
He  issue  of  the  conflict  which  now  rages  in  £«rope: 
^*  I  think  I  may  (but  meekly  let  me  say  it,  and  unA 
awful  reverence)  that  Provulenoe  watches  over  this 
(die  British)  empire  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  r^ard. 
England  seems  to  be  solemnly  selected  and  dde- 
gated  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  partial  saboersion 
and  universal  anarchy;  to  punish  the  punicJiers  of 
nations;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  agonizing  £urope; 
and  to  sit  like  a  wakeful  nurse,  watching  at  her  aide^ 
and  administering  to  her  lips  the  medicine  of  salvar 
tion.  We  stand  on  a  noble  but  a  dreadful  elevation ; 
responsible  in  ourselves  for  the  future  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  We  have  a  spirit,  a  conatttutaon, 
and  a  rdigion,  unrivalled,  unparalleled,  unpreoe^ 
dented.  From  these  sources  I  draw  my  politics,  and 
these  tell  me,  we  shaU  triumph.    The  red  right  hand 
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of  I^ovideoce  is  every  ifvhere  visible.  Even  at  ikm 
BEKMttent  it  is  performiiig  the  pramiaed  work  oi  papal 
asfiirpatiim*  Fersevere  then,  Britons,  in  the  m^hty; 
taftk  before  you.  To  recede  from  it  were  ruiii«  B^ 
firm,  and  you  triumph — ^fear,  and  you  fall." 

It  is  evident  that  the  British  government  were  a« 
ware  of  their  high  destinies,  and  of  the  great  work- 
of  political  redemption  for  the  world,  which  they 
had  to  perform,  when  through  their  minister  for  fo- 
reign affiurs,  they  issued  their  spirited  and  lofty  de* 
claratioD  to  Russia^  at  an  hour  when  the  whole  of 
Continental  Europe,  with  the  exception  only  of  S we*" 
den,  was  combined  against  England*  under  the  au* . 
apices  and  direction  of  Buonaparte.    From  this  de^ 
ctaration*  dated  Westminster^  18th, December,  }807t 
are  extracted  the  following  pointed  and  powerful 
paragmf^,  which  display  a  dignity  and  an  eneimr 
of  character,  well-becoming  a  great  and  a  magnam- 
mous  people.     «'  The  requisition  of  his  imperial  m^r 
jesty  of  Russia  for  the  immediate  conclusion,  by  his 
Britannic  majesty,  of  »  peace  with  France^  is  as  exr 
traordinary  in  the  substance  as  it  is  offensive  in  the 
manner.    His  majesty  has  at  no  time  declined  to 
treat  with  France,  whi^  France  has  professed  a  wil«* 
lingness  to  treat  on  an  admissible  basis;  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  the 
last  negotiation  between  Grelit-Britain  and  France 
was  broken  off,Hipon  points  immediately  afiecting,  nul 
his  Majesty's  own  interests*  but  those  oi  his  In^perial 
aUy,    But  his  Majesty  neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit  the  pretension  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
dictate  the  time  or  mode  of  his  Majesty's  pacific  ne- 
gotiationi^  with  other  powers.  It  never  will  be  endur- 
ed by  his  Majesty  that  angf  government  shall  indem- 
nify  itself  for  the  humiliation  of  serviency  to  France* 
by  the  adoption  of  an  insulting  and  peremptory  tone 
towards  Great-Britain.    His  Majesty  /voc/cnim  anew 
those  principles  of  maritime  law,  against  which  the 
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armed  neutrality,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  * 
Catharine,  was  originally  directed,  and  against  which- 
the  present  hostilities  of  Russia  are  denounced. 
T^hose  principles  have  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  Europe ; 
and  acted  upon  by  no  power  with  more  strictness 
and  severity  than  by  Russia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine.  Tlmse  principles,  it  is  \herighi  and 
the  duty  of  his  Majesty  to  maintain;  and  against 
every  confederacy  his  Majesty  is  determined^  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  them. 
They  have  at  all  times  contributed  essentially  to  the 
support  of  the  maritime  power  of  Great-Britain ;  but 
they  are  become  incalculably  more  valuable  and  im« 
portant,  at  a  period  when  the  maritime  power  of 
Great-Britain  constitutes  the  sfUe  remaining  bulwark 
against  the  overwhelming  usurpations  of  France;  the 
mhf  refuge  to  which  other  nations  may  yet  rescMt,  in 
happier  times,  for  assistance  and  protection." 

May  the  Almighty  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  im- 
part to  the  rulers  of  Britain,  of  whatever  denomina* 
tion,  whether  they  adhere  to  the  name  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  late  illustrious  William  Pitt,  or  of  his 
great  rival  Mr.  Fox,  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
fiilfil  most  scrupulously  the  very  spirit  and  letter  oC 
this  lofty  declaration.  May  HE,  by  whose  permis- 
sion kings  reign  and  princes  hold  dominion,  enable 
the  rulers  of  Britain,  now  and  for  ever,  to  direct  with 
a  daring  and  a  steady  hand  the  boundless  resources  of 
that  mighty  empire,  against  t^e  common  enemy  of 
the  human  race;  with  the  guardianship  of  presiding 
genius  to  aid  the  weak,  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  strong;  to  assist  the  people  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope in  their  patriotic  efforts,  at  once  to  beat  down 
the  domestic  despotism  of  their  own  worn  out  and 
corrupted  dynasties,  and  to  trample  beneath  their  feet 
the  foreign  domination  of  an  invading  foe;  to  make 
the  star  of  Napoleon  fade  into  a  dim  tmct;  to  put  to- 
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gether  the  glittering  fragments  of  disjointed  Europe; 
to  clothe  with  warm  flesh  the  dead  bones  of  the  val- 
ley;  to  awake  to  liberty,  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy,  the 
Numbering  millions  of  a  prostrate  world ! 

It  is  rumored  here,  that  the  FATHER  of  his  peo* 
pie  is  gone  unto  his  rest.  If  it  be  so,  peace  to  his 
spirit  I  The  memory  of  his  virtues  will  for  ever  live. 
Through  a  long  succession  of  years,  in  the  tide  of 
eventful  times,  His  firmness  and  integrity  maintained 
the  honor  of  his  Crown  unimpaired;  promoted  and 
extended  the  happiness  of  his  people;  upheld  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  in  all  its  attributes  of  renown. 
If  the  Sun  of  England  be  set,  no  night  hath  followed; 
no  night  can  follow.  If  the  Sun  of  England  be  set, 
it  is  set  only  to  rise  on  the  morrow's  dawn,  with  re* 
newed  and  increasing  lustre.  While  the  Sovereign 
governs  under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  laws; 
while  the  people  are  free ;  while  religion,  morals,  in- 
telligence, learning,  science,  industry,  enterprise,  and 
valor,  continue  to  make  that  land  their  favored  abode, 
the  Sun  of  England's  glory  can  never  set;  but  will 
bum  with  brighter  and  still  brighter  light,  until  all 
the  ages  of  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  profound  of  Eter- 
nitv. 
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